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John Rltskin’s ancestry has always fascinated his biographers. 
His grandmother, Catherine Tweddale, had Viking and Celtic 
blood in her fro in her great-grandfather, John Adair of South Callo- 
way, and Norman blood from John Adair’s wiff, ]\Iary Agnew ; 
Catherine’s grandfather had married into a family of soldiers and 
Arctic cxploj’cis, and her father came of a great Cu^’^enaiiting 
family, the Tvv'edaales of Glenluce, who held the original Covenant. 
Viking, Celt, and Noirnan, Catherine Tweddale showed something 
of her blood by running away at sixteen with John Iluakin of 
Edinburgh in 1781, and, four years later, our writer’s father, 
John James Ruskin, was born to them in their house in the Old 
Town and, in due time, received the solid classical education of 
the age at the High School of Edinburgh. 

Thus much is well knou^n to biography, but the best of the 
story is yet to tell and is not generally known. Ruskin used to 
amusQ^ himself w ith guesses at the origin of his surname. Ersldne, 
Roakeen, Rogerkiiis, even Roughskin, all possibilities were 
reviewed and laugliingly rejected. It appears, however, that the 
name is Celtic, from the word “ misg ” meaning “ bark,’’ and 
that Ruskin’s paternal ancestors received it from their collecting 
bark for the tanners. Raskin’s great-grandfather would seem to 
have driven this humble trade, but wkat catches poetry-lovers’ 
attention is that this man lived in the village of Taynuilt in 
Argyllshire, whence had ako sprung the ancestuis of Burns. This 
knowledge might well have delighted Ruskin. For us this 
particular Celtic strain suggests an origin for his marvellous 
descriptive powers. His gi'eat-aunt, wife of a tanner at Perth, 
possessed, it is related, a passion for sunrises and mountain 

*In Gaelic “ Tigh-an-UiI!t,” “ House of the Burn,'* whence the Burns 
family chose its name. 

s. V, vii ^ 
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f -ionoL'y. rever'ling characteristics of that strain that everyone 
cciiiiectc-d with Huskiii himself. 

Kiisi, ill’s father's practicality and caution recall rather the 
Norman inheritance and Lowland Scots upbringing. The grand- 
father, wine merchant in Edinburgh, had spent magnificently m 
hospitality to a tine circle of friends and left the family heavily 
in debt. John James Ruskin, finishing his education at 22. 
entered the v/ins trade as a clerk in a famous London firm, 
.shoiving such ability that ^ fellow-clerk, Peter Domecq, who 
owned great plantations at Macharnudo in Sjiam, took him into 
parMiership, a third person, Telford, supplying the capital. The' 
bLninosf. brains and intense application of Ruskin's father paid 
oif the family debts in nine years and allowed him to marry his 
first cousin, iiargaret Cox, whoso father had been a master 
mariner in the Yarmouth licrring trade. 

Their only child, John Ruskin, was born in London on the 8th 
February, 1819. At the age of four he was taken to live at Herne 
Kill; south cf London and at that time in the country and with a 
view of the Norwood Hills, Harrow and Windsor. Here and at 
l/cnini\t’k Hill, where the family afterwards lived, he spent forty 
yer.is with his parents and a further seven with his mother after 
his fatlier’s death in 1864, a period broken only by journeys and 
the brief failure of his marriage. 

Whatever was handed down to Ruskin by mingled strains o£ 
ancestry w'as purged and corrected by a parental husbandry 
without parallel in the history of literature. Ruskin’s father 
looked upon life as a field for honest and strenuous individual 
effort and irreproachable respectability ; to these Early Victorian 
virtues he added tlie graces of friendship and hospitality and a 
fine taste m art. RusLin'e mother was bom strong-minded, and 
her pre- Darwinian belief in the literal inspiration of the Bible 
cstabliwhed her in seveio and narrow ways of thinking and living. 
Ruskin, up to the age of 17, received only the scrappiest education 
ftom tutors and classes ; he lived and moved and grew up under 
the shallow of his parents. It is fair to speak of a “ shadow ” 
because, despite the solidly comfortable home, the extreme care 
of his sometimes delicate health, and the great diversion of 
trareiUng; there was no outside world known to the child’s and 
youth's mind till an age when that mind was set, and inside the 
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home Ruskin lived like a minute adult. He was precociously 
clever, taught himself to read by wliolc sentences at four, was 
made to read the Bible from beginning to end, two or three 
chapters a day without oinu^sions, to liis mother, added Pope’s 
Homer and Scott for pleasure, Robinson Ciasoe and The Pilgrim's 
Prog) ess on Sundays, had no toys and was frequently whipped. 

With the opening of spring every year, the father Ruskm set 
out on a tour by carriage through simie part of England and 
Scotland, collecting orders for slierry. This diversion the child 
shared in as soon as lie could bear the fatigue and, in this- 02 ien 
and leisurely style of travelling, came to know the main-roads 
and most cross-roads and all the castles, cathcfUals, luina, country 
houses, colleges aiifl picture-galleries of any consequence in tlie 
country. At six he saw Paiis, Brussels, and Waterloo ; at 
fourteen, Planders, tlic Rhine, the Black Porest, and caught his 
first vivid imjiression of the Alps from Schaffliausen. 

Expression, too, came very early. His first letter dates from 
near his fourth birthdu}'', his first sci'm<jn from before it. He 
wrote, by imitating print, verse from tlie age of seven, journals 
of every spring tour, long poems, a play, some of these illustrated 
and bound with Iils own hands as presents on his father's birthday. 
His writings before d/oc?eru Puudos are almost entirely echoes 
of his favourite authors. Of Ruskin there a^qicars onl}^ a constant 
love of description. 

In 1836 he entered Christ Church, Oxford, Imowing, of the 
ordinary couises of stiidj^ some Latin, Euclid and algebra, a 
very little Greek and French ; really strong and far beyond hia 
peers he was in physics, geology, botany and mineralogy, having 
his oivn classified collections and au acquired power of intense 
observation and extreme fidelity of description. Destined by 
his parents for a bishopric, he found himself, a.s a gentleman- 
commoner, in a crowd of sjiorting youths with exactly the o]>pr\sitc 
upbringing to hia own. Christ’s, Oxford, had now its “ lady 
as Christ’s, Cambridge, had had in Milton just 200 years 
earlier. 

Ruskin’s wit, brains and sherry won him, however, a place in 
University society and, against his natural bent for science, he 
mastered Latin, cam© to know Thucydides word for word by 
heart, and, in 184:2, after a serious breakdown in health, took his 
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degree with the very uncommon distinction of a Double Fourth 
in Classics and Mathematics, a rank equivalent in the Pass 
examination to a Double First in Honours. His undergraduate- 
ship is memorable for the capture of the Newdigate verse prize 
in 1839 with Sniseite, rti?d Elcphaaia and for a love-affair with 
Adelc, the eldest of M Doniecq’s four daughters, which the girl 
of fffteeii found amusing enough but which Ruslan at seventeen 
took with characteristic earnestness. This emotion bore fruit 
in a scries of poems and plays reminiscent of Byron and Shelley, 
a tubercular attack in 184:0 when Adele married Baron Duquesne, 
and a memory poignant for forty years. The breakdown neces- 
,sit ited an absence of eighteen months from Oxford, spent in a 
journey to It rdy but in such a weak condition that Florence, 
Rome and Siena left only impressions of falseness and failure. 

By 1842, however, Riiskin had made two discoveries of the 
first importance r fii-st, that lie was destined, not for a bishopric 
ill the English Church, hut for h liigh -priesthood of Nature and, 
to a less extenl, of Art ; second, that Turner was the greatest 
painter of Nature of ail time In 1S37 his father bought him 
“ Richmond, Surrey,” the first of a long series of Turner acqiiiai- 
tion.s ; in June 1S±0 he wa'^ taken to see Turner himself — “ a 
.sruiewjiat eccentric, keen mannered, matter-of-fact, English- 
inmdcd gentleman,’’ as he notes in his diary. 

The two disco veiiea concerning himself and Turner required 
but one condition to produce an outburst of literary power, and 
this presented itself in the general misunderstanding in England 
of Turner’s later manner of painting, recently taken up, which 
promised to lose him general and critical favour, whatever it 
was lyci'ih. Ruskin liad written for the public since 1834, first 
on scientific subjects for London’s Magazine of Natural History^ 
then, in I83fi, a reply to an attack on Turner in Blackwood^ s 
Magazine ; in 1837 he had written a senes of papers for Loudon’s 
A Ychileciural Magazine under the pen-name “Kata Phusin,’* 
which had won him such recognition that his opinion was asked, 
the following year, on a site and form for the proposed Scott 
memorial for Edinburgh. 

“ Kata Phusiii " — “ According to Nature ” — was a name 
prophetic of Ruskin’s outlook on life and of the whole of his work. 
From early cliildliood he had bent his immense powers of observa- 
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tion, deduction and vivid description on stones, trees, the sky 
and sea, lakes and, above all, mountains. He knew their char- 
acter, detaded and general, with an intimacy rare among men, 
and to this technical knowledge he was able to add a marvellous 
skill and fidelity of technique in drawing with pencil or with pen 
and light sepia washes, learnt in study under Copley Fielding 
at the age of 15 and under Harding at 22, that established the 
veracity and power of his written accounts, A vision had come 
to him, just before graduation, from the drawing of a tendril of 
ivy seen encircling a thoni-stem at Herne Hill that “ if he could 
express his sense of the charm of the natural arrangement, what 
use in substituting an artificial composition ? . . . Be sincere 
with Nature, and take her as she is ; neither casually glancing 
at her ‘ effects,’ nor dully labouring at her parts, "with the intention 
of improving and blending them into something better; but taking 
her all in all ” (Collingwood). 

So trained and inspired, he set out at 23 years of age, in the 
autumn of 1842, to show that, in faitliful jiortrayal of Nature, 
the admired masters of the age — Claude, Caspar Poussin and 
Canaletto, in ]iarticular — weic ignorant and careless biinglera 
ivhere Prout, Fielding and Raiding were jiainstakingly sound, 
while Turner, perfectly faitliful always as none of these even ucre, 
far surpassed all in an imaginative truth and beauty which are 
Art's crown to Nature. As a general principle arising from this, 
he laid it douai that artists should go to Nature “ rejecting 
nothing, selecting nothing, scorning nothing.” 

This is the bare kernel of the first volume of Modern Painters, 
which, published in May 1843, as by A Graduate of Oxford,” 
for modesty’s sake, created an immense stir and gave Ruskin a 
place in the forefront of art teachers and critic.s that, though 
fiercely combated at times, he held henceforth and still largely 
holds. 

Each day’s work at the book had been read, as it was finished, 
to the delighted parents, and the father particularly desired its 
continuation. Mainly for rest, the family journeyed to Switzer- 
land in May 1844, and, on the way back, Ruskin discovered, in 
the, galleries of the Lrouvre in Paris, that Italian painters in the 
Middle Ages had practised superbly all that he believed in. 
Canvases of Titian and Veronese, of Bellini and Perugino, opened 
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a ne'^v world to him in painting. Returned to England, he spent 
the autumn and winter in reading the history of Italian Art, 
and, in April 1815, he set out, without his parents for the first 
time, to explore Italy 'with an understanding eye at last, and to 
gatlier material for an extended application of the main principles 
of Modern. Painters. 

Unexpectedly enough, it was architecture that seized his 
awakened attention first. The tchnb of Ilaria di Caretto at Lucca 
and the Spina Chapel at Pisa, where he spent ten hours a da 3 '' 
drawing with liis ovquisite fidelity, proved revelations to a mind 
that had thought on the art of building ten j^ears earlier but had 
experienced no Hupreme example of that art hitherto. With his 
mind on the new discovery Ruskin moved on to Florence, visiting 
monasteries nnd chapels, and here he was drawn back again to 
painting by the work of Angelico and Ghirlandajo. Filled with 
now ideas and emotions, he was about to turn homewards when, 
following a suggestion from Harding, whom he had met at Bavcno, 
ha moved on with his friend to Verona — a city full of influence on 
liis thought — and, ot last, to Venice. Here artist and critic spent 
a week together gathering impressions of light-effects on sea and 
city, and. in. a chance nii'inent, entered the then neglected Scuola 
(li San Eooco. Here burst upon Puskm the third artistic revela- 
ri. n — following on tlie ivy at Herne Hill and Caretto’s tomb — ■ 
the paintings cf Venice’s greatest master, Tintoretto. 

Far advanced, in two and a half years, beyond the position of 
the first volume, Ruskin v.'orlied, at Denmark Hill, on the second 
volume of Modern Painters. The contrast between the glorious 
mediaeval artistry of Iiaty and her decayed moral and social life 
when ho saw iier set him a iiroblem his ethical nature, could 
not avf.id. Besides introducing Hvo schools of painting then 
iinknov/ii to England — Ihose of Angelico and Tintoretto — the 
second volume sets out to connect beauty with healthy conditions 
of life, whether in Nature or Man. - 

Thus, almost unknown to himself, Ruskin had taken his first 
step out of the realm of pure art into that neighbouring country 
in -which the second half of his life was really spent,. Socialism, 
Or, to change the metaphor, he had hitherto been -content to 
revel in the suilace beaut^^ of natural phenomena and man’s 
creations } he -^cas now^, without losing that delight, about to 
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dig below the surface aiul enquire into ihe nature of the ground 
whence they sprung, the subsoil and vocliy structure of man’s 
ways and the character of human society. 

To combat the exhaustion produced by the Avriting of the 
second volume of Modern Pointers, Ruskin again tried foreign 
travel. With his parents, the journey avos made across the Mont 
Cenis to Turin. Yerona and Venice, then back to Chainouniy, 
Avhere days of delight AA'ere spent in faithful di-QAAdiig of rocks and 
glaciers. 

In the autumn of lS4r> he found literary men in "England eager 
for his acquaintance and help. Lockhart particularly deriicd 
from him a re'uevv of Lord Lindsay's Christian Ari for the Quarterly 
Beview. The lab'^tur spent on tins, and an attraction for Charlotte 
Lockhart, Sir AValtei vSeott’s granddaughter, tliat ended fruit- 
lessly, reduced Ruskin, in mind and body alike, to scveio illness 
and depression. 

Ruskin’s parents, considering marriage to be the cure, directed 
his thoughts to Euphcmia Chalmers Cray, the daughtei of Perth- 
shire friends, and the girl for aaIioiii, seven years cadicr Aviicn 
she Avas staying AA'ith the Ruskins, John had AAniteu the fairy 
stoiy The Kinrj of the Golden Piirer. Tlie marriage Ava? -‘iTanged 
and took place on the lUth Apiil, 1848. After a brief sojourn in 
Normandy to cure a chil) on the lungs Ruskin had cuiight aaIiiIc 
sketching on Salisbury Plain, the couple set up 1 k5U.so in Park 
Street, London. Ruskin AA-'orlvod hard through the Anuter at ihe 
composition of The Seven Lmni^s of A}ch{ieclurc, Avhich Auas 
published in the spring of 1849. 

Riiskin’s growing preoccupation with the human aspecis of 
aiii had by noAA'^, to some extent, displaced the Jess -understood art 
of jiainting Avith that ait -.vhich, dealing as it does Avitli houses, 
churches and public buildings, faces the public gaze everywhere 
and should receive, therefore, public understanclmg — the art of 
architecture. The young critic found in London generally, that 
architects and builders for the moat part were supinely following 
eighteenth century styles of building which claimed the title 
“ classical ” from their avowed descent, through Renascence 
models, from Greek and Latin styles. Ruskin’s studies, in England 
and Italy, had immersed him, on the other hand, in mediaeval or so- 
called Gothic architecture, and his parallel studies of the social 
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conditions underlying the mediaeval practice of this art had taught 
him lessons about the moral aspect of it which, he felt, contained 
the only hope for a resurrection in England of a true understand- 
ing of architecture, Seven of these lessons (he could have added 
several more) — ^those dealing with the place of Truth, Beauty, 
Power, Sacrifice, Obedience, Labour and Memory in the artistic 
labour of architect and builder — he enunciated as The Seven La7nps 
of Ai'chitecture ; and he enforced his meaning with aphorisms in 
black type, with marvellous illustrations from his own pencil, 
and with an eloquence and power of description beyond what 
even Modern Painters had promised. 

The Seven Lamps was the first book in English to make Archi- 
tecture a public question. It moralised and socialised what is 
the nio'sl public of arts, and is probably the book by which Ruskin 
is best knovai, though he himself later came to despise its gorgeous 
purple writing and to correct many statements in it hostile to 
the Greeks. 

Ruskin ’s marriage, as his own silence and his biographers’ 
extreme reticence show, was a marriage merely in name. Between 
the student -I’ocluGe and the brilliant, high-spirited, society -loving 
girl there proved to be Utile community of interest. vShe left her 
husband in 183!!^, instituted a case for nulhty of marriage in the 
Scottish court v/hioh was not defended, and soon after married 
t-bc r.-aintar and later President of the Royal Academy, Everett 
iliiiais, who had painted both her and Ruskin a little previously 
and has sho'u^n her as the wife in the picture “ The Order for 
Release.” 

Venice Ruskin had first seen when, as a boy of 18, he had been 
scut oil the Continent to recruit from pleurisy. Six years later, 
in May 18 i I, he again spout two daj^s there, and, after the dis- 
appointment of Rome, felt the sea-city’s enchantment and made 
drawing.g of its beauty with his usual care. It was not, however, 
till he saw it again with Harding in 1847 that Venice- laid a 
compelling hold on him. and then it was the almost chance 
discovery of the Tintoretto paintings in the then desolate Scuola ‘ 
di San Pvocco that converted what had been to Ruskin till then 
only the expiring v.^onder-city of Byron and Turner into a dream- 
impulse toward new things. The paintings of the Venetian 
master drove him to a study of the life-histoiy of Venice and 
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especially of the social conditions accompanying her growth, 
her glory, and her decay. 

He gave himself to the reading of Venetian history in the 
available authorities. Then, in November 1840, he settled in 
Venice with his wife and spent the four v/inter months in the 
detailed study of each separate stone of importance in the fabric 
of St. Mark’s and of the Doges’ Palace. He took the exactest 
possible measurements of each piece, attempted to fix its date 
and made scrupulousl}^ accurate as well as beautiful drav.ange. 
Returned to England in the spring of 1850, he set himself to the 
writing of volume I. of The Stones of Venice, uhile superintending 
with interminable care the conversion of selected drawings into 
exquisite engravings by the first craftsmen of the day. 

The first volume appeared in 1851. The following yeai; Ruski-i 
again visited Venice, whose enchantment over him vras already- 
beginning to wane, and the material gathered went into volumes 
II. and III,, published together iu L853. 

The substance of the work is given in niinature by itself just 
before the selections. The book was au extension of the principles 
of The Seven Lamps and the application of its social and moral 
imjihcations to the history and architecture of Venice, with a 
constant reference to the London that Kusldn knew. There was 
a twofold plan : first, to show that the virtues of early Venice 
had made both her history’- and her architecture glorious and 
that her moral decay had destroyed both, and, second, that her 
buildings had been most nobly constructed and beautifully 
decorated when the common n’orkman had been allovccd the 
greatest liberty, as under mediseval conditions. The first part of 
the plan has been constantly disputed. It has been show'n fairly 
conclusively that the world’s finest buildings v/erc created in 
ages of great moral depravity, and, apart from that line of attack, 
it has been held a fundamental error to a.ssociate questions of 
ethics with architecture at all. In deference to the former proof 
it is essential to qualify greatly Ruslan’s original position, but 
the latter attack would undermine the whole book, for tho ethical 
basis of architecture in general is essential to Ruskin. 

The second part of, the plan ha« proved very acceptable to 
modem socialistic doctrine. The famous chapter on the nature 
of Gothic became the manifesto of the early intellectual Socialists, 
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and Ruskin was henceforth classed definitely with Carlyle as a 
prophet of a new social order based upon honest work, and as a 
corrector of economic views based upon Ada^m Smith. 

With the consideration of the inherited endowment of Ru skin’s 
mind and its development by environment and study up to the 
completion of the three volumes of the Stories the purpose of this 
introduction is effected. It remains only to sketch lightly the 
long remainder of his life, so tliat some perspective may be 
gained for these selections among the mass of his productions 
and against the great extent of his activity. 

From the time of The Seven Lamps, and even before, there has 
been evident the bending of Ruskin’s mind to a consideration of 
socio-economic conditions of life as a background to studies in 
ai't. The bent rapidly became a j^ireoccupation, and matters 
aitistic, scientific and mythologic, dealt with in his later works, 
were increasingly subordinated to studies of labour conditions 
and social and moral freedom in England. 

The year 18511, when tlie Stoners were completed, saw him enter 
the public arena as lecturer, noth the grave disapproval of his 
paients. In 1854 and the three following years he gave much cf 
hid time to the teachnig ot drawing and engraving in the Working 
Tvieii College founded by Frederick Denison Maurice as an 
efiect of the Chartist movement of 1848. Thus he had already 
made his new leanings knowm to a small circle when, in 1860, 
immediately on the completion of Modern Painters at his father’s 
earnest desire, he, to the same person’s horror, launched his first 
attack against the then all-conguering economic system of 
Malthus and Ricardo in four essays, published in the Cornhill 
Magazine at the editor Thackeray’s request, and appearing as 
Unio This Last in 1862. The burthen of the essays, that economics 
V. as wroirg if conducted as a separate science, right if regarded 
as a part of a living sociological view of man, was supported by 
Munera Pulveris in 1862 and, through storm and stress within 
his mind and ever more violent attacks from without, repeated 
for the remainder of his working days. In 1865-6 he gave the 
four lectures that appear now as A Crown of Wild Olivet in 
1869 he attained the summit of public influence in the arts as the 
first 8lade Profes.'^or of Fine Arts at Oxford, being re-elected in 
1873, 1870 and 1883. In ten years of professorial activity he 
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published nine volumes of lectures, founded a museum of art, 
organised a drawing school and travelling parties, and, best of 
all, stimulated future leaders in their student days. 

The year 1871 recorded several great events for him. A hnal 
home in Brant wood on Lake Coniston had scarcely been made 
when his motlier died. His father had passed away seven years 
earlier, leaving liim houses and land and £157,000, half of wliich 
had already/ gone in gifts private and public and in charitable 
endovTnents. He now devoted one tenth of the remainder to 
assist the St. George’s Company (later Guild), an Utopian scheme 
of colonisation and work, jirojectcd in the fifth letter of the 
series known as Fors Clavujcia, which this year saw hegun and 
which grew' to ninety-six letters of tlie most direct and impassioned 
spealclng on all manner of subjects, the wrestling of one of the 
greatest Victorian minds with the Iife-pioblems of his day and, 
to some extent, of ours. 

The crisis of his later life met Riiskin in 1872 in the death of 
Rose La Touche, a woman then of 24, of great power of mind 
and charm of character, with strong and nairow Protestant prin- 
ciples, whom he had known from her childhood. Her refusal to 
marry him for a religious leason — thuiigli ilieir tave wws niotual — 
and her death a few months later, finally Inoke liis licaltJi. Ke 
was often ill and alwa^’^s in mental miseiy till, early in 1878, 
came the first attack of brain -fever. Recovery caiue in tvro 
months, but the next ten years saw repetitions of the trouble, 
one obliging him to resign the Slade Professorship finalLs' in 1884. 

Brantwood became his place of final retiiemenl in 1879. Hither 
he brought mementoes of his parents and his long years "with them, 
here he hung his Turners and Italian masters and set up liis col- 
lections of manuscripts and minerals. Tlic bare grounds he 
converted into a natural garden of great beauty, watered a 
brook that he delighted to turn in devious v/ays. The w'ater.s 
and shores of Coniston Lake provided all the further recreation 
he desired. Rendered unfit for sustained mental eSort, ho 
turned, in 1885, by a friend’s suggestion, to autobiography and 
published Prerteritaf one of the simplest yet most fascinating 
records of the early life of a genius. His last ten years w’ere 
spent in great seclusion among intimates, and the end came on 
20th January, 1900. 
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Ruakin in old age is well enough known from Hollyer’a photo- 
graph. Here is a portrait of him in his prime (1860) by a critical 
co-worker and admirer, the Positivist, Frederic Harrison : 

“ I recall him as a man of sUght figure, rather tall (he was five 
feet ten inches), except that he had a stoop from the shoulders, 
with a countenance of singular mobility and expressiveness. 
His eyes were blue and very keen, full of fire and meaning ; the 
hair was brown, luxuriant, and curly ; the brows rather marked, 
and with somewhat shaggy eyebrows. The lips were full of 
movement and character. . . . His countenance was eminently 
spiriiiLcl — winning, magnetic, and radiant. . . . His ideas, his 
admirations, and his fears seemed to flash out of his spirit and 
escape his control. But (in private life) it was always what he 
loved, not what he hated, that roused his interest. Now all this 
w'as extraordinary in one who, in writing, treated what he hated 
and scorned with really savage violence. . . . The world must 
judge his writings as they stand. I can only say that, in personal 
intercourse, I have never knowm him, in full health, betrayed into 
a harsh word, or an ungracious phrase, or an unkind judgment, 
or a trace of egotism. . . . Not only w^as he in social intercourse 
Oils of the most courteous and siveetest of friends, but he was in 
manner one of the most fascinating and impressive beings whom 
I ever met. I have talked with Carlyle and Tennyson, with 
Victor Hugo and Hazzini, v/ilh Garibaldi and Gambetta, with 
John Bright and with Robert Browning, but no one of these 
ever impressed me more vividly with a sense of intense person- 
ality, Vv'ith the inexplicable light of genius which seemed to well 
up spontaneously from heart and brain. It remains a psycho- 
logical puzzle liow one who could write with passion and scorn 
such as Carlyle and Byron never reached, who in print was so 
often Aihaiiasius contra mvnduWf who opened every written 
as&eition with. ‘ I know,’ was in private life one of the gentlest, 
gayest, humblest of men.” ^ 

To this eulogium, from one competent to praise Ruskin, there 
need only be added an estimate, necessarily slight" since this is 
a hook of selections, of the general influence of The Stones of Venice. 

It is the purpose of these selections to present what may be 
called the main movement of thought of the whole work within 
a compass suitable for college studies in India or secondary 
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schools in England. Long excerpts are the rule folio-wed, since 
short pieces tend to be scrappy in themselves and discontinuous 
in relation to each other. It is hoped that this bod}^ of selections 
will be felt to give a fair idea of the Sioiies and that the gaps 
between each portion are not unbridgeable. 

There is a double thesis in the Stones. First, an attempt to 
found architecture upon natural principles a prioii instead of on 
laws such as the Italian Renascence drew from Vitruvius ; second, 
a linking of the art produced with the moral character of the age 
which produced it and with the social and economic relations 
existing between architects and craftsmen. 

A study of both these asi^ects of architecture in relation to 
Venetian buildings and history propelled Rnskin in a single direc- 
tion. The rich freedom of the Byzantine and Gothic styles bred 
in him a disgust for the cold and lifeless imitations of Ecnaissauce 
or ‘‘ Palladian ” architecture of which mid -nineteenth century 
London and England were full ; the discovery that Gothic 
architecture particularly was created in an age when workmen 
were craftsmen and were evidently permitted — so Ruskin’s study^ 
of Gothic architectural details showed him — to develop individual 
conceptions in the general scheme of the building, and when 
society as a whole was permeated with a living religious feeling, 
forced him to reflect on the slavisli condition of the 'Rictcrian 
working-man and the necessity of i elating the art of architecture 
at least -with the best religious and social emotions of his own time. 

The chapter on “ The Nature of Gothic ” was distributed among 
the students of the Working Men’s College as a guide and incentive 
to the new movement of free and cultivated handicrafts vt^hich 
they represented, and, by such means, the Sfoties came to be 
regarded as a recall of England to Gothic architecture and 
raediieval guild-socialism, and as such it is still largely regarded, 
the broader prmciples enunciated being neglected in favour of 
the more e-vident and sharply defined chief example. Ruskin 
has been, therefore, mainly held responsible for the so-called 
“ Gothic Revival.” It is, however, to be remembered that, for 
a generation before 1863, EngHsh writers on architecture had 
been rediscovering Gothic and urging its restoration to favour. 
The worst that can be said against Ruskin, in this particular, is 
that his book appeared when the impulse to-wards Gothic had 



ABGIBfflNT OF “ THE STONES OF VENICE '' 
VOL, I. 1851. VOLS. II. AND III. 1853 

VOL. I. “THE FOUNDATIONS.” 

Nuslar Fot'3 forth a theory of architectural forms ‘ a priori,’ 
rejectuig all previou.^ authorities, especially those following 
VitiToud and Keraiosance writers aaid based on the “ five orders.” 
He bases luinscll on Nature — the nature of materials used and 
the nature of forces met and emploj'ed in building. He treats 
acc-^rdiugiy e'leh portion of a building, section by section, from 
v-'alhbase to roof, with great wealth of illustration by diagrams 
of abstract forms and drawings of actual architectural details 
from Venice and Verona. The geiieial tendency is to show that 
fidelity to natural piiuciples, coupled with high technic 0 l skill 
and freedom of the woiluuan, jivoduccs the finest art. 

VOL. IX. “SEA-STOHIES.” 

Considers the Byzantine and Gothic architectures of Venice 
lu.-j'^oricaliv, artistically and sociologically. The sociological 
aspect — the moral elevation ot the Venetians of earlier days, the 
tn‘tt dh'ieion of iauour between architect and workman, the 
ireedfun of tlio latter to carve his own conceptions — is given 
increasingly greater iinpoitance. Byzantine buildings show the 
youth, Gotliic the maturity of Venetian architecture under 
relatively sound moral and natural conditions. 

VOL. III. “THE FALL.” 

A shoit treatment of the Third, or Renaissance Period, setting 
forih the signs of decadence in over -enrichment, in deadness of 
line, in infidelity to Nature, in the subjection of the workman 
to the conception of the architect, which is both beyond the 
former's powers of free execution and foreign to his style of 
thought and art. 



I 

THE QUARRY 

All European architecture, bad and good, old and new, is 
derived from Greece through Rome, and coloured and per- 
fected from the East. The history of architecture is nothing 
but the tracing of the various modes and directions of this 
derivation. Understand this, once for ail : if you hold fast 
this great connecting clue, 3"ou may string all the types of 
successive architectural invention upon it like so many beads. 
The Doric and the Corinthian orders ^ are the roots, the one 
of all Romanesque massy- capital ed buildings — Norman. 
Lombard, Bj'zantine, and what else you can name of the kind ; 
and the Corinthian of all Gothic, Early English, French, 
German, and Tuscan. Now observe : those old Greeks gave 
the shaft ; Rome gave the arch ; the Arabs pointed and 
foliated the arch. The shaft and arch, the framework and 
strength of architecture, are from the race of Japheth : the 
spirituality and sanctity of it from Ishmael, Abraham, and 
Shem.2 

There is high probability that the Greek received his shaft 
system from Egypt ; but I do not care to keep this eailier 
derivation in the mind of the reader. It is only necessary 
that he should be able to refer to a fixed point of origin, when 
the form of the shaft was first perfected. But it may be 
incidentally observed, that if the Greeks did indeed receive 
their Doric from Egypt, then the three families of the earth 
have each contributed their part to its noblest arohiteeture ; 
and Ham, the servant of the others, furnishes the sustaining 

s.v. A © 
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or bearing member, the shaft ; Japheth the arch ; Shem the 
spiritualisation of both, 

I have said that the two orders, Doric and Corinthian, are 
the roots of all European architecture. You have, perhaps, 
heard of five orders : but there are only two real orders ; and 
there never can be any more until doomsday. On one of these 
orders the ornament is convex : those are Doric, Norman, and 
what else you recollect of the kind. On the other the orna- 
ment is concave : those are Corinthian, Early English, 
Decorated, and what else you recollect of that kind. The 
transitional form, in which the ornamental line is straight, is 
the centre or root of both. All other orders are varieties of 
these, or phantasms and grotesques, altogether indefinite in 
number and species. 

This Greek architecture, then, with its two orders, was 
clumsily copied and varied by the Romans with no particular 
result, until they began to bring the arch into extensive 
practical service ; except only that the Doric capital was 
spoiled in endeavours to mend it, and the Corinthian much 
varied and enriched with fanciful, and often very beautiful 
imagery, Amd in this state of things came Christianity : 
seized upon the arch as her own ; decorated it, and delighted 
in it ; invented a new Doric capital to replace the spoiled 
Uomau one : and all over the Roman empire set to work, 
Vt ith such materials as were nearest at hand, to express and 
adorn herself as best she could. This Roman Christian archi- 
tecture is the exact expression of the Christianity of the time, 
very fervid and beautiful — but very imperfect ; in many 
respects ignorant, and yet radiant with a strong, childlike light 
of imagination, which flames up under Constantine, illumines 
all the shores of the Bosphorus and the .^gean and the 
Adriatic Sea, and then gradually, as the people give them- 
selves up to idolatry, becomes corpse-light. The architecture 
sinks into a settled form — a strange, gilded, and embalmed 
repose : it, with the religion it expressed ; ® and so would 
have remained for ever, — so does remain, where its languor 
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has been undisturbed.* But rough ■wakening was ordained 
for it. 

This Christian art of the declining empire is divided into 
two great branches, Avestern and eastern ; one centred at 
Rome, the other at Byzantium, of which the one is ihe 
early Christian Romanesque, prox^crly so called, and the other, 
carried to higher imaginative perfection by Greek AAorkmen, 
is distinguished from it as Ej^zantine. But I Avish the reader, 
for the present, to class these tAvo branches of art together in 
his mind, they being, in points of mam impoitance, the same : 
that is to say, both of them a true continuance and sequence 
of the ait of old Rome itself, floAAung uninterrupiodly doAim 
from the fountain-head, and entrusted ah’.'ays to the best 
Avorkmen who could be found — Latins in Italy and Greeks in 
Greece ; and thus both branches may be ranged under the 
general term of Christian Romanesque, an architecture A’/hich 
had lost the refinement of Pagan art in the degrade' licn of the 
empire, but Avhich Avas elevated by Christianity to higlicr aims, 
and by the fancy of the Greek workmen endoAA'ed Avith brightci 
forms. And this art the reader may conceiA'O as exteirding 
in its various branches uA^er all the central jiro'rinces of the 
empire, taking aspects more or less rehaed, according to its 
proximity to the seats of gOA^'ernment ; dependent for all its 
poAver on the vigour and freshness of the lehgion which 
animated it ; and as that vigour and jjuriby deparied, losing 
its OAvn vitality, and sinlang into ncr Ageless rest, not deprived 
of its beauty, but benumbed, and incapable of adA'ance or 
change. 

Meantime there had been preparation for its renewal. 
While in Rome and Constantinople, and in the districls under 
their immediate influence, tills Roman art of pure descent 
was practised in all its refinement, an impure form of it — a 
patois of Romanesque — was carried by inferior workmen into 

♦ The reader will find the tucak points of Byzantine architecture slircAvdly 
seized, and exquisitely sketched, in the opening chapter of the mo'^t 
delightful book of travels I ever opened, —Curzon’s “ ilonastcricb of the 
Levant. (Buskin.) 
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distant provinces ; and still ruder imitations of this patois 
were executed by the barbarous nations on the skirts of the 
empire. But these barbarous nations were in the strength of 
their youth ; and while, in the centre of Europe, a refined and 
purely descended art was sinking into graceful formalism, on 
its confines a barbarous and borrowed art was organising itself 
into strength and consistency. The reader must therefore 
consider the history of the work of the period as broadly 
divided into two great heads : the one embracing the elabor- 
ately languid succession of the Christian art of Rome ; and 
the other, the imitations of it executed by nations in every 
conceivable phase of early organisation, on the edges of the 
empire, or included in its now merely nominal extent. 

Some of the barbaric nations were, of course, not susceptible 
of this influence ; and, when they burst over the Alps, appear, 
like the Huns, as scourges only, or mix, as the Ostrogoths,^ 
with the enervated Italians, and give physical strength to the 
mass with vhich they mingle, without materially affecting 
its intellectual character. But others, both south and north 
of the empire, had felt its influence, back to the beach of the 
Indian Ocean on the one hand, and to the ice creeks of the 
North Sea on the other. On the north and west the influence 
was of the Latins ; on the south and east, of the Greeks. 
Tvv'o nations, preeminent above all the rest, represent to us 
the force of derived mind on either side. As the central power 
is eclipsed, the orbs of reflected light gather into their fulness ; 
and ■'.vhen sensuality and idolatry had done their work, and 
the religion of the empire was laid asleep in a glittering 
sepulchre, the living light rose upon both horizons, and the 
fierce swords of the Lombard and Arab w^ere shaken over its 
golden paralysis. 

The work of the Lombard was to give hardihood and system 
to the enervated body and enfeebled mind of Christendom ; 
that of the Arab was to punish idolatry, and to prbclaim the 
spirituality of worship. The Lombard covered every church 
which he built with the sculptured representations of bodily 
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exercises — hunting and war. The Arab banished all imagina- 
tion of creature form from liis temples, and proclaimed fi’om 
their minarete, “There is no god but God.” Opposite in their 
charactor and mission, alike in their magnificence of energy, 
tliey came from the North and from the South, the glacier 
torrent and the lava stream : they met and contended over 
the wreck of the Roman empire ; and the very centre of tiio 
struggle, the point of pause of both, the dead water of the 
opposite eddies, charged with embayed fragments of the 
Roman wreck, is Venice. 

The Ducal palace of Venice contains the three elements in 
exactly equal propoitions — the R-oman, Lombard, and Arab. 
It is the central building of the world. 



II 

TREATMENT OF ORNAMENT 

Wb have, tiien, three ordera of ornament, classed according 
to tile degrees of correspondence of the executive and con- 
ceptive minds. We have the servile ornament, in which the 
executive is absolutely subjected to the inventive, — the orna- 
ment of the great Eastern nations, more especially Hamite, and 
all p’e-Chiistian, yet thoroughly noble in its submissiveness. 
Then A'. e Iiave the mediaeval system, in which the mind of the 
irfenor vrorkman is recognised, and has full room for action, 
but is g.ndod and ennobled by the ruling mind. This is the 
truly Cliiislian and only perfect system. Finally, w^e have 
oriidiuonts expressing the endeavour to equalise the executive 
r-nd inventive, — endeavour which is Renaissance and revolu- 
tionary, and destmetive of all noble architecture. 

Thus far, then, of the incompleteness or simplicity of 
execution necessary in architectural ornament, as referred to 
the mind. Next Ave have to consider that Avhich is required 
when it is referred to the sight, and the various modifications 
of treatniont which are rendered necessary by the variation 
of its cli.:t^,nco from the eye. I say necessary : not merely 
expedient or economical. It is foolish to carve what is to be 
seen forty feet off with the delicacy which the eye demands 
within two yards ; not merely because such delicacy is lost 
in the distance, but because it is a great deal worse than lost : 
— the delicate work has actually worse effect in the distance 
than rough w^ork. This is a fact well known to painters, and, 
for the most part, acknoAvledged by the critics of painting, 
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namely, that there is a certain distance for which a picture is 
painted ; and that the finish, which is delightful if that distance 
be small, is actually injurious if the distance be great : and, 
moreover, that there is a particular method of handling which 
none but consummate artists reach, which has its cfiect at 
the intended distance, and is altogether hieroglyphical and 
imintelhgible at any other. This, I say, is acknowledged in 
painting, but it is not practically acknowledged in architecture : 
nor, until my attention was specially directed to it. had I 
myself any idea of the care with which this great question was 
studied by the niediieval architects. On my first careful 
examination of the capitals of the upper arcade of the Ducal 
Palace at Venice, I was induced, by their singular inferiority 
of w'orkmansliip, to suppose them posterior to those of the 
lower arcade. It was not till I discovered that some of those 
which I thought the worst above, were the best when seen 
from below, that I obtained the key to this marvellous system 
of adaptation ; a system which I afterwards found carried 
out in every building of the great times which I had oppor- 
tunity’' of examining. 

There arc two distinct modes in which this adaptation is 
effected. In the first, the same designs which arc delicately 
worked when near tJie eye, aie rudely cut, and have far fev/cr 
details w'hen they arc removed from it. In this method it is 
not always easy^ to distinguish econoinj? from skill or slovenli- 
ness from science. But, in the second method, a different 
kind of design is adopted, composed of fewer parts and of 
simpler line.s, and this is cut Avith exquisite precision. This 
is of course the higlier method, and the more satisfactory 
proof of purpose ; but an equal degree of impeilection is found 
in both kinds Avhen they are seen close ; in the first, a bald 
execution of a perfect design ; the second, a baldness of design 
Avith perfect execution. And in these very imperfections lies 
the admirableness of the ornament. 

It may be asked whether, in advocating this adaptation to 
the distance of the eye, I obey my adopted rule of observance 
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of natural law. Are not all natural things, it may be asked, 
as lovely neai’ as far away ? Nay, not .so. Look at the clouds, 
and watch the delicate sculpture of their alabaster sides, and 
the rounded lustre of their magnificent rolling. They were 
meant to be beheld far away ; they were shaped for their 
place, high above your head ; approach them, and they fuse 
into vague mists, or whirl away in fierce fragments of thun- 
derous vapour. Look at the crest of the Alp, from the far- 
away plains over which its light is cast, whence human souls 
have communion with it by their myriads. The child looks 
uji to it in the dawn, and the husbandman in the burden and 
heal of the day, and the old man in the going down of the sun, 
and it is to them all as the celestial city on the world’s horizon ; 
d3"cd with the depth of heaven, and clothed with the calm of 
ctcrnit3^ There was it set, for holy dominion, by Him who 
marked for the sun his journey, and bade the moon know her 
going dov/n. It was built for its place in the far-off sky ; 
approach it, and, as the sound of the voice of man dies away 
about its foundation, and the tide of liuman life, shallowed 
upon the vast acual shore, is at last met by the Eternal 
“ Here shall thy waves be sta^Td,” the glory of its aspect 
fades into blanched fearfulncss ; its purple walls arc rent into 
grisly rocks, its silver fretwork saddened into wasting snow ; 
the storm-brands of ages arc on its breast, the ashes of its 
own ruin lie solemnly on its white raiment. 

Nor in such instances as these alone, though, strangely 
enough, the discrepancy between apparent and actual beauty 
is greater in proportion to the unapproacliableness of the 
object, is the law observed. For every distance from the 
eye there is a peculiar land of beauty, or a different sj^stem 
of lines of form ; the sight of that beauty is reserved for that 
distance, and for that alone. If you approach nearer, that 
kind of beauty is lost, and another succeeds, to be disorganised 
and reduced to strange and incomprehensible me&ns and 
appliances in its turn. If you desire to perceive the great 
Iiarnionics of the form of a rocky mountain, you must not ' 
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ascend upon its sides. Al] is there disorder and accident, or 
seems so ; sudden starts of its shattered beds hither and 
thitlier ; ugly struggles of unexpected strength from under 
the ground ; fallen fragments, toppling one over another into 
more helpless fall. Eetire from it, and, as your eye commands 
it more and moi‘0, as you see the ruined mountain world 
with a wider glance, behold ! dim sympathies begin to busy 
themselves in the disjointed mass ; line binds itself into 
stealthy fellowship Avith lino ; group by group, the helj)lcss 
fragments gather themselves into ordered companies ; neiv 
captains of hosts and masses of battalions become visible, one 
by one, and far away answers of foot to foot, and of bone to 
bone, until the poAvcrless chaos is seen risen up Avith girded 
loins, and not one piece of all the unregarded heap could nOAv 
be spared from tlie m3'stie aa'IioIg. 

Noav it is indeed true that Avherc nature loses one kind of 
beauty, as you approach it, she substitutes anothc?- ; this is 
Avorthy of her infinite poAver : and, as Ave shall see, art can 
sometimes follow her oA’cn in doing this ; but all [ insist upon 
at present is, that the several effects of nature aro cacli 
Avorked Avith means ref ei red to a particular distance, and pro- 
ducing their elTect at that distance onty. Take a singular 
and marked instance : Wlicn the sun rises behind a ridge of 
pines, and those pines are seen from a distance of a mile 
or tAvo. against his light, the Avhole form of the tree, trunk, 
branches, and all, becomes one frostwork of intensely briilirant 
sihmr, which is relicA^cd against the clear sky like a burning 
fringe, for some distance on eitlicr side of the sun.* Koav 

* Sliakspcare ami AAV rOsAvorMi (I think they only) liaAO noticed thn. 
Shakspearo, in llicli.ird 11. •— 

“ But when, from under this terrestrial ball, 

He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines,” 

And Wordsworth, in one of his minor poems, on leaving Italy 
” ]dy thoughts become bright like yon edging of pines 
On the steep’s lofty verge — how it blackened the air 1 
Blit, touched from behind by the sun, it noAv siiines 
With threads that seem part of his owm siher hair.” 


(Buskin ) 
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suppose that a person who had never seen pines were, for the 
first time in his life, to see them under this strange aspect, 
and, reasoning as to the means by which such effect could be 
produced, laboriously to approach the eastern ridge, how 
would he be amazed to find that the fiory spectres had been 
produced by trees with swarthy* and grey trunks, and dark 
green leaves ! We, in our simplicity, if we had been required 
to produce such an appearance, should have built up trees 
of chased silver, udtli trunlts of glass, and then been grievously 
amazed to find that, at two miles off, neither silver nor glass 
is^erc any more visible ; but nature knew better, and prepared 
for her fo.iry work with the strong branches and dark leaves, 
in her own mysterious waj''. 

Now this is exactly what 3^ou have to do with j'our good 
ornament. It may be that it is capable of being approached, 
as well as likely to be seen far aivay, and then it ought to 
have microscopic qualities, as the pine leaves have, which 
will bear approach. But your calculation of its purpose is 
for a glory to be produced at a given distance ; it may be 
hoic, or may be there, but it is a given distance ; and the 
excellence of the ornament depends upon its fitting that 
distance, and being seen better there than anywhere else, 
and having a particular function and form which it can only 
discharge and assume there. You are never to say that 
ornament has great merit because “you cannot see the beauty 
of it here ; ” but, it has great merit because “ you can see 
its beauty here onlyy And to give it this merit is just about 
as difficult a task as I could well set you. I have above noted 
the tw'O ways in which it is done : the one, being merely 
rough cutting, may be passed over : the other, which is scien- 
tific alteration of design, falls, itself, into two great branches, 
vSimplification and Emphasis. 

A word or two is necessary on each of these heads. 

When an ornamental work is intended to be seen near, 
if its composition be indeed fine, the subdued and delicate 
poitions of the design lead to, and unite, the energetic parts, 
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and thoge energetic parts form with tlie rest a whole, in which 
tlu'iv own immediate relations to each other are not perceived, 
rv^^move this desigii to a distance, and the connecting delica- 
cies vanish, the energies alone remain, now eitlier disconnected 
altogether, or assuming with each other new relations, which, 
not having been intended by the designer, will probably be 
painful. There is a like, and a more palpable, effect, in the 
retirement of a band of music in which the instilments arc 
of very unequal ]iowers ; the fluting and fifeing exjm’o, the 
drumming remains, and that in a painful arrangement, as 
demanding something which is unheard. In like manner, as 
the designer at arm’s length removes or elevates his work, 
fine gradations, and roundings, and incidents, vanisli, and a 
totally unexpected arrangement is established between tlio 
remainder of the markings, certainly confused, and in all 
probability painful. 

The art' of architectural design is therefore, first, the pre- 
paration for this beforehand, the rejection of all the delicate 
passages as worse than useless, and the fixing the thought 
upon the airangement of the features v/luch will remain 
visible far away. Nor does this always imply a diminution 
of resource ; for, wliilc it ma3~ be assumed as a law that fini 
modulation of surface in light becomes quickly ininsiblc as 
the object retires, there are a softness and mystery given to 
the harder markings, which enable them to be safcl^' used 
as media of expression. There is an exquisite example of 
this use, in the head of the Adam of the Ducal Palace.^ It 
is only at the height of 17 or 18 feet above tlic eye ; never- 
theless, the sculptor felt it was no use to trouble luinsclf 
about drawing the corners of the mouth, or the lines of the 
lips, delicately, at that distance ; his object has been to 
mark them clearly, and to prevent accidental shadows from 
concealing them, or altering their expression. The lips are 
cut thin and sharp, so that their line cannot be mistaken, 
and a good deep drill-hole struck into the angle of the mouth ; 
the eye is anxious and questioning, and one is surprised, from 
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below, to perceive a kind of darkrfess in the iris of it, neither 
like colour, nor like a circular furrow. The expedient can 
only be discovered by ascending to the level of the head ; 
it is ono which would have been quite inadmissible except 
in distant work, six drill holes cut into the iris, round a central 
one for the pujjil. 

By just calculation, like this, of the means at our disposal, 
by beautiful arrangement of the prominent features, and by 
choice of different subjects for different places, choosing the 
broadest forms for the farthest distance, it is possible to give 
the impression, not only of perfection, but of an excjuisite 
delicacy, to the most distant ornament. And this is the true 
sign of the right having been done, and the utmost possible 
powcj' attained : — The spectator should be satisfied to stay in 
his place, feeling the decoration, wherever it may be, equally 
rich, full, and lovely ; not desiring to climb the steeples in 
order to examine it, but sure that he has it all, vrherc he is. 
Perhaps tiic capfitals of the cathedral of Genoa are the best 
instances of absolute perfection in this kind : seen from belo'w, 
they appear as rich as the frosted silver of the Strada degli 
Ovefici ; and the nearer yon approach them, the loss delicate 
they seem. 

This is, however, not the only mode, though the best, in 
v/hich ornament is adapted for distance. The other is em- 
phasis, — ^the unnatural insisting upon explanatory lines, 
where the subject would otherwise become unintelligible. 
It is to be remembered that, by a deep and narrow incision, 
an architect has (lie poAver, at least in sunshine, of drawing 
a black line on stone, just as vigorously as it can be draAAUi 
AvitljL chalk on grey paper ; and that he may thus, wherever 
and in the degree that he chooses, substitute chalk sketching 
for sculpture. They are curiously mingled by the Romans. 
The bas-reliefs on the Arc d’ Orange ® are small, and would 
be confused, though in bold relief, if they depended for 
intelligibility on the relief only ; but each figure is outlined 
by a stiong incision at its edge into the background, and all 
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the ornaments on the armour arc simply drawn with incised 
lines, and not cut out at all. A similar use of lines is made 
by the Gothic nations in all their early sculpture, and with 
delicious effect. Nov/, to draw a mere pattern — as, for 
instance, the hearings of a shield — with these simple incisions, 
would, I suppose, occupy an able sculptor twenty minutes 
or half an hour ; and the pattern is then clearly seen, under 
all circumstances of light and shade ; there can be no mistake 
about it, and no missing it. To carve out the bearings in 
due and finished relief would occupy a long summer’s day, 
and the results would be feeble and indecipherable in the best 
lights, and in some lights totally and hopelessly invisible, 
ignored, non-existent. Now' the Renaissance architects, and 
our modern ones, despise the simple expedient of the rough 
Roman or barbarian. They do not care to he understood. 
They care only to speak finely, and he thought great oratom, 
if one could only hear them. So I leave you to choose between 
the old men, who took minutes to tell things plainly, and 
the modern men, ^vho take days to tell them unintelligibly. 

All expedients of this kind, both of siinplificaticn and 
energy, for the expression of details at a distance wdiero tlieir 
actual forms would have been invisible, but more especially 
tliLS linear method, I shall call Rroutism ; for the greatest 
master of the art in modern times has been Samuel Prout.'^ 
He actually takes up buildings of the later times in Avhich 
the ornament has been too refined for its place, and translates 
it into the energised linear om ament of earlier art : and 
to this power of taking the life and essence of decoration, 
and putting it into a perfectly intelligible form, when its owui 
fulness w^ould have been confused, is owing the especial power 
of his drawings. Nothing can be more closely analogous 
than the method with which an old Lombard uses his chisel, 
and that with which Prout uses the reed-pen ; and we shall 
see presently farther correspondence in their feeling about the 
enrichment of luminous surfaces. 

Now, all that has been hitherto said refers to ornament 
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whose distance is fixed, or nearly so ; as when it is at any 
considerable height from the ground, supposing the spectator 
to desire to see it, and to get as near it as he can. But the 
distance of ornament is never fixed to the general spectator. 
The tower of a cathedral is bound to look well, ten miles off, 
or five miles, or half a mile, or within fifty yards. The 
ornaments of its top have fixed distances, compared with 
those of its base ; but quite unfixed distances in their relation 
to the great world : and the ornaments of the base have no 
fixed distance at all. They are bound to look well from the 
other side of the cathedral close, and to look equally well 
or better, as v/e enter the cathedral door. How are we to 
manage this ? 

As nature manages it. I said above, that for every dis- 
tance from the eye there was a different system of form 
in all natural objects : this is to be so then in architecture. 
The lesser ornament is to be grafted on the greater, and 
thii’d or fourth orders of ornaments upon this again, as need 
may be, until we reach the limits of possible sight ; each 
order of oi’naincnt being iidapted for a different distance : 
first, for example, the great masses, — the buttresses and 
si:>ries and black windows and broad cornices of the tower, 
u hich give ma.ke, and organism, as it rises over the horizon, 
half n score of miles away : then the traceries and shafts 
a/id i<innaoles, which give it ricluiess as we approach : then 
the niches and statues and knobs and flowers, which we can 
only see when we stand beneath it. At this third order of 
ornament, we may pause, in the upper portions ; but on the 
roofs of the niches, and the robes of the statues, and the 
rolls of the mouldings, comes a fourth order of ornament, 
as delicate as the eye can follow, when any of these features 
may be approached. 

All good ornamentation is thus ar})orescent, as it were, 
ono class of it branching out of another and sustained by it ; 
and its nobility consists in this, that whatever order or class 
of it we may be contemplating, we shall find it subordinated 
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to a greatoT, simpler, and more powerful ; and if we then 
contemplate the greater order, we shall find it again sub- 
ordinated to a greater still ; until the greatest can only be 
quite grasped by retiring to the limits of distance com- 
manding it. 

And if this subordination be not complete, the ornanienv 
is bad : if the figurings and chasings and borderings of a 
dress be not subordinated to the folds of it, — if the folds are 
nob subordinate to the action and mass of the figure, — if this 
action and mass not to the divisions of the recesses and 
shafts among which it stands, — if these not to the shadows 
of the great arches and buttresses of the whole building, in 
each case there is error ; much more if all be contending with 
each other and striving for attention at the same time. 

It IS neveithelcss evident, that, however perfect this dis- 
tribution, there cannot be orders adapted to every distance 
of the spectator. Between the ranks of ornament there must 
always be a bold separation ; and there must be many inter- 
mediate distances, where we are too far off to see the lesser 
rank clearly, and yet too near to grasp the next higher rank 
wholly : and at all these distances the spectator wili feel 
himself ill-placed, and will desire to go nearer or farihcr away. 
This must be the case in all noble work, natural or ar(:ificial. 
It is exactly'' the same with respect to Rouen cathecual or tne 
Mont Blanc. We like to see them from the other side of thr* 
Seine, or of the lake of Geneva ; from the Marche aux Flours, 
or the Valley of Chamouni ; from the parapets of the apse, 
or the crags of the Montagne de la Cote ; but tlicie are 
intermediate distances which dissatisfy us in either case, and 
from which one is in haste either to advance or to retire. 

Directly opposed to this ordered, disciplined, well officered, 
and variously ranked ornament, this type of divine, and 
therefore of all good human government, is the democratic 
ornament, in which all is equally influential, and has equal 
office and authority ; tkat is to say, none of it any office 
nor authority, but a life of continual struggle for independence 
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and notoriety, or of gambling for chance regards. The English 
perpendicular work ® is by far the worst of this kind that I 
know ; its main idea, or decimal fraction of an idea, being 
to cover its walls ■with dull, successive, eternity of reticulation, 
to fill with equal foils the equal interstices between the equal 
bars, and charge the interminable blanks with statues and 
rosettes, invisible at a distance, and uninteresting near. 

The early Lombardic, Veronese, and Norman work is the 
exact reverse of this ; being divided first into large masses, 
and these masses covered with minute chasing and surface 
work, which fill them with interest, and yet do not disturb 
nor divide their greatness. The lights are kept broad and 
bright, and yet are found on near approach to be charged 
■with intricate design. This, again, is a part of the great 
system of treatment which I shall hereafter call Proutism ; ” 
much of what is thought mannerism and imperfection in. 
Front’s work, being the result of his determined resolution 
that minor details shall never break up his large masses of 
light. 



Ill 

THE VESTIBULE 

I HAVE hardly kept in}' promise. The reader has decorated 
but little for himself as yet ; but I have not, at least, attempted 
to bias his judgment. Of the simple forms of decoration 
which liave been set before him, he has always been left free 
to choose ; and the stated restrictions in the methods of 
applying them have been only those which followed on the 
necessities of construction previously determined. These 
having been now defined, I do indeed leave my reader free 
to build ; and with what a freedom ! All the lovely forms 
of the uniyerse set before him, whence to choose, and all 
the lovely lines that bound their substance or iruide their 
motion ; and of all these lines, — and there are myriads of 
myriads in every hank of grass and every tuft of forest ; and 
groups of them, divinely harmonised, in the bell of every 
flower, and in every several member of bird and beast. — of 
all these lines, for the princijial forms of the most important 
members of architecture, I have used hut Three ! ^ 'VAdiat, 
therefore, must be the infinity of tlic treasure in them all ? 
There is material enough in a single flower for the ornament 
of a score of cathedrals : hut suppose we wore satisfied with 
less exhaustive appliance, and built a score of cathedrals, 
each to illustrate a single flower ? that would be better than 
trying to invent new styles, I think. There is quite difference 
of style enough, betivccn a violet and a harebell, for all 
reasonable purposes. 

Perhaps, however, even more strange than the struggle of 
s.v. li 
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our architects to invent new styles, is the way they commonly 
speak of this treasure of natural infinity. Let us take our 
patience to us for an instant, and hear one of them, not among 
the least intelligent : — 

“It is not true that all natural forms are beautiful. We 
may hardly be able to detect this in Nature herself ; but when 
the forms are separated from the things, and exhibited alone 
(by sculpture or carving), we then see that they are not all 
fitted for ornamental purposes ; and indeed that very few, 
perhaps none, are so fitted without correction. Yes, I say 
correction, for though it is the highest aim of CA^ery art to 
imitate nature, t Iris is not to be done by imitating any natui-al 
form, but by criticising and correcting it, — criticising it by 
Nature’s rules gathered from all her AV’orks, but never com- 
pletely carried out by her in any one work ; correcting it, 
bj" rendering it more natural, i.e. more conformable to the 
general tendency of Nature, according to that noble maxim 
record of Rallacllc, ‘ that the artist’s object was to make 
things not as Nature makes them, but as she woxjli) make 
Ihem : ’ as she ever tries to make them, but never succeeds, 
though her aim may be deduced from a comparison of her 
efforts ; just as if a number of archers had aimed unsuccess- 
fuby a1 a mark uj)on a wall, and this mark were then 
removed, we could the examination of their arrow marks 
point out the most probable position of the spot aimed 
at, Avith a certainty of being nearer to it than any of their 
shots.'’ ^ 

I had thought that, by tliis time, we had done with that 
stale, second-hand, one-sided, and misunderstood saying of 
RaffaeJle’s ; or that at least, in these days of purer Christian 
light, men might have begun to get some insight into the 
meaning of it ; Raffaelle was a painter of humanity, and 
assuredly there is something the matter with humanity, a 
feAV dovrehbe '‘ more or less, wanting in it. We have most 
of us heard of original sin, and may perhaps, in our modest 
• Garbett on Design, p. 74. 
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moments, conjecture that we are not quite what God, or 
nature, ’\rould have us to be. Bafiaelle hod something to 
mend in Humanity : I should have liked to have seen him 
mending a daisy ! — or a ijoase-hlossorn, or a moth, or a 
mustard seed^^ or any other of God’s sliglitest works. If he 
had accomplished that, one migh.t have found for him more 
respectable employment, — to set the stars in better order, 
perhaps, (they seem grievously scattei’ed as they are, and to 
be of all manner of shapes and sizes. — except the ide."! shape, 
and the proj^cr size) ; or to gi^m us a corrected vicAV of the 
ocean ; that, at least, seems a A’cry irregular and iinproveablc 
thing ; the ^viy fishermen do not know, this day, hovv’ far it 
will roach, diiven up the west wind; — perhaps Semio 

One else does, Lut that is not our business. L^t us go dovui 
and stand by uhe beach of ii, — of the gi cat, ij’reguiar sea, and 
count whether the thundci’ of it is not out of time. One, — 
two : — here conics a well -form cd v^ave at last, trembling a 
little at the top, but, on the whole, orderly. So, cradi r.mong 
the shingle, and up as far as^this grey pebble ; now stand 
by and watch ! Another ; — Ah, careless wave ! uhy couldn’t 
5mu have I;ept your cre.st on ? it is all gene ar.cV, L.to spray, 
striking up against the cliifs there — I tlroiight as much — 
missed the mark by a couple of feet ! Another : — flow nov;, 
impatient one ! couldn’t yon hav^e waited till your friend’s 
reflux was done with, instead of roiling j^oursclf u^) Wich it in 
that unseemly manner ? Yoi^ go for nothing. A fourth, 
and a goodly one at last. What think ^ve of yondcx* ^low rise, 
and crystalline hollow, udthoui a flaw ? Steady, good v'ave ; 
not so fast, net so fasr ; where are you coming to ? — By our 
architectural word, this is too bad ; two yards over the mark, 
and ever so much of you in our face besides ; and a wave 
which we had some hope of, behind there, broken all to 
pieces out at sea, and laying a great white tablecloth of foam 
all the way to the shore, as if the-marine gods were to dine off 
it ! Alas, for these unhappy arrow shots of Nature ; she will 
never hit her mark with those unruly waves of hers, noi got 
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one of them into the ideal shape, if we wait for her a thousand 
years. Let us send for a Greek architect to do it for her. 
He comes — the great Greek architect, with measure and rule. 
Will he not also make the weight for the winds ? and \veigh 
out the waters by measure ? and make a decree for the ram, 
and a way for the lightning of tlie thunder ? He sets him- 
self orderly to his work, and behold ! this is the mark of 
nature, and this is the thing into which the great Greek 
architect improves the sea — 



GuAuTTa, ^aAarra : Was it this, then, that they wept to 
SCO from the sacred mountain — those wearied ones ? 

But the sea was meant to be irregular ! Yes, and 'were 
not also the leaves, and the blades of grass ; and, in a sort, 
as far as may be witliout mark of sin, even the counten- 
aiieo of man ? Or would it be* pleasanter and better to liave 
us all alike, and numliercd on our foreheads, that w'e might 
be known one from tlic other ? 

Is there, then, nothing to bo done by man's art ? Have 
we only to copy, and again copy, for ever, the imagery of 
the universe ? Not so. Wo have woik to do upon it ; there 
is not any one of us so simple, nor so feeble, but he has work 
to do upon it. But the worlt is not bo improve, but to explain. 
This infinite universe is unfathomable, inconceivable, in its 
Avhole : every human creature must slowly spell out, and long 
contemplate, such part of it as may be possible for him to 
reach ; then set forth what he has learned of it for those 
beneath him ; extricating it from infinity, as one gathers a 
violet out of grass ; one does not improve either violet or 
grass in gathering it, but one makes the flower visible ; and 
then the human being has to make its power upon his own 
heart visible also, and to give it the honour of the good. 
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thoughts it has raised up in him, and to mite upon it the 
history of his own soul. And somefcjnios he may be able to 
do more than this, and to set it in strange lights, and display 
it in a thousand -ways before unknom : ways specially 
directed to necessary and noble purposes, for which he had 
to choose instruments out of the wide armoury of God. 
All this he may do : and in this he is only doing what every 
Christian has to do Avitli the written, as well as the created 
word, “rightly dividinc} the word of truth.” Out of the 
infinity of the written ivord, lie has also to gatlicr and set 
forth things new and old,^^ to choose them for the season and 
the vork that are before him, to explain and manifest them 
to others, with sucli illustration and enforcement as ma^’ be 
in his pow'cr, and to cro'wn them with the history of wliat. 

them, God ha,=5 done for his soul. And, in doing thi.s, is 
he improving the Word of God ? Just such difference as 
there is between the sense iii which a minister may be said 
to improve a text, to tJie people’s comfort, and the sense in 
which an atheist might declare that he could improve the 
Book, which, if any man shall add unto, there shall be 
added unto him the plagues that are written therein ; just 
such difference is there between that which, with respect to 
Nature, man is, in his humbleness, called upon to do. and 
that which, in his insolence, he imagines himself capable of 
doing. 

Have no fear therefore, reader, in judging between nature 
and art, so only that you love both. If you can love one 
only, then let it be Nature ; you are safe with her : but 
do not then attempt to judge the art, to which you do not 
care to give thought, or time. But if you love both, you 
may judge betAveen them fearlessly ; you may estimate the 
last, by its making you remember the first, and giving you the 
same kind of joy. If, in the square of the city, you can find 
a delight, finite, indeed, but pure and intense, like that which 
you have in a valley among the hills, then its art and archi- 
tecture are right ; but if, after fair trial, you can find no delight 
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in thern» nor any instruction like that of nature, I call on you 
fearlessly to condemn them. 

We are forced, for the sake of accumulating our power and 
knowledge, to live in cities ; but such advantage as we have 
in association with each other is in great part counterbalanced 
by our loss of fellowship with nature. We cannot all have 
our gardens now, nor our pleasant fields to meditate in at 
eventide. Then the function of our architecture is, as far as 
may be, to replace these ; to tell us about nature ; to possess 
us with memories of hej’ quietness ; to be solemn and full of 
tender nets, like her, and rich in portraitures of her ; full of 
deli^^ale ir.ia^jOry of the flowers we can no more gather, and 
oi the living creatures now far away from us in their O'wn 
yolitucic. If ever you felt or found this in a London Street, 
— if ever it furnished you with one seiious thought, or one 
ray of true and gentle pleasure, — if there is in your heart a 
true delight in its g 'im railings and daik casements, and 
waste lU' hri-TV of shoi^c, and feeble coxcombry of club-houses, 
— ^it Is wed : promote ihc building of more hive them. But 
they nc'ver laugiit you anything, and never made you 
happier as you p' beneath them, do not think they have 
any mysh'vious goodness nor occult sublimity. Have done 
w^th the "Wretched afiectation, the futile ba,rbarism, of pre- 
tend, to enjoy : for, as surely as you know that the meadow 
glass, meslied with fairy rings, is better than the -wood pave- 
ment, cut into hexagons ; and as surely as you know the fresh 
vands and sunshine of the upland are better than the choke- 
damp of the vault, or the gas-lighfc of the ball-room, you may 
kriov/, as 1 told jmu that you should, that the good archi- 
tecture, which has life, and ti-uth, and joy in it, is better 
than the bad architecture, which has death, dishonesty, and 
vexation of heart in it, from the beginning to the end of time. 

And now come with me,^’ for I have kept you too long from 
your gondola: come with me, on an autumnal morning, 
through the dark gates of Padua, and let us take the broad 
load leading towards the East. 
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It lies level, for a league or t-wo, between its elms, and 
vine festoons full laden, their thin leaves veined into scarlet 
hectic, and their clusters deepened into gloomy blue ; then 
mounts an embanlimcnt above the Brenta, and runs between 
the river and the broad plain, which stretches to the noith 
in endless lines of mulberry and maize. The Brenta flows 
slowly, but strongly ; a muddy volume of yellowish-gre}^ 
water, that neither hastens nor slackens, but glides heavily 
between its monotonous banks, with here and there a short, 
babbling eddy twisted for an instant into its opaque surface 
and vanishing, as if something had been dragged into it and 
gone do^vm. Busty and shadeless, the road fares along the 
dyke on its northern side ; and the tall white tower of I)olo 
is seen trembling in the heat mist far away, and never seems 
nearer than it did at first. Presently, you pass one of the 
much vaunted “ villas on the Brenta : ” a glaring, spectral 
f'b.ell of brick and stucco, its windows with pai}itcd archi- 
traves like picture-frames, and a court-yard paved with 
pebbles in front of it, aU burning in the thick glow of the 
feverish sunshine, but fenced from the high road, for magnifi- 
cence’ sake, with goodly posts and chains ; then another, 
of Kew Gothic, with Chinese variations, painted red and 
green ; a third, composed for the greater part of dead-wall, 
with fictitious windows painted upon it, each v.'ith a pcir- 
green blind, and a classical architrave in bad perspective ; 
and a fourth, with stucco figures set on the top of its garden- 
wall : some antique, like the kind to be seen at the corner 
to the New Road, and some of clumsy grotesque dv/aifs, vfiih 
fat bodies and large boots. This is the archil cctuie to 
which her studies of the Renaissance have conducted modern 
Italy. 

The sun climbs steadily, and warms into intense white 
the walls of the little piazza of Dolo, where we change horses. 
Another dreary stage among the now divided branches of the 
Brenta, forming irregular and half-stagnant canals ; ’'.vith 
one or two more villas on the other side of them, but these 
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of the old Venetian type, which we may have recognised 
before at Padua, and sinking fast into utter ruin, black, 
and rent, and lonely, set close to the edge of the dull water, 
with what were once small gardens beside them. Imeaded 
into mud, and with blighted fragments of gnarled hedges and 
broken stakes for fcheir fencing ; and here and there a few 
fragments of marble steps, "which have once given them 
graceful access from the water’s edge, no'w settling into the 
mud in broken joints, all aslope, and slippery with green 
weed. At hast the road turns sharply to the north, and there 
i:a an open space, covered witli bent grass, on the right of it : 
bur- do not" look that vray. 

Five minutes more, and we are in the upper room of the 
liitle inn at iVfestre, glad of a moinent’s rest in shade. The 
table is (always, 1 think) covered with a cloth of nominal 
white and perennial grey, wdth plates and glasses at due inter- 
vals, and small loaves of a peculiar "white bread, made with 
oil, and more like knots of flower than bread. The view from 
its balcony is not cheerful : a narrow" street, "with a solitary 
brick church and bprren campanile on the other side of it ; 
and some conventual build irigs, with a few crimson remnants 
of fjcsco about their windows ; and, between them and the 
street, a ditch with some slow curmnt in it, and one or two 
small liou.ses beside it, one vdih an ai'bour of roses at its door, 
as ill an EngliBh tea-garden ; the air, however, about us 
having in it nothing of roses, but a close smell of garlic and 
crabs, warmed by the smoke of various stands of hot chest- 
nuts. There is much vociferation also going on beneath the 
\viiido"W" respecting certain "wheelbarrows which are in rivalry 
for our baggage ; we appease their rivalry with our best 
patience, and follow them do"wm the narrow street. - 

We have but walked some two hundred yards when we 
come to a low wharf or quay, at the extremity of a canal, 
with long steps on each side dowm to the water, which latter 
"we fancy for an instant has become black with stagnation ; 
another glance undeceives us, — it is covered with the black 
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boats of Venice. We enter one of them, rather to try if they 
be real boats or not, than with anj^ definite purpose, and 
glide away ; at first feeling as if the -svater wore yielding con* 
binually beneath the boat and letting her sink into soft vacancy. 
It is something clearer than any water we have seen lately, 
and of a pale green ; the banks only two or three feet above 
it, of mud and rank grass, with here and there a stunted tree ; 
gliding swiftly past tlie small casement of the gondola, as if 
they were dragged by upon a painted scene. 

Stroke by stroke, we count the plunges of the oar, each 
heaving up the side of the boat slightly as her silver .beak 
shoots foi'wai'd. We lose patience, and extricate ourselves 
from the cushions : the sea air blows keenly by, as wc stand 
leaning on the roof of the floating cell. In front, nothing 
to be seen but long canal and level bank ; to the west, tlie 
tower of Mestre is lowering fast, and heliind ii- there have 
risen purple shapes, of the colour of dead rose loa\’^es, all 
round the horizon, feebly defined against the afternoon sky, 
— the Alps of Bassano. Forward still : the endless eoaial 
bends at last, and then breaks into intricate angles about 
some low bastions, now torn to pieces and staggering in ugly 
rents towards the water, — the bastions of the fori of 'dalgheva. 
Another turn, and another perspective of canal ; but not 
interminable. The silver beak cleaves it fast, — it widens : 
the rank grass of the banks sinks lower, and lower, and at last 
dies in tawny knots along an expanse of weedy shore. Over 
it, on the right, but a feiv years back, we might have seen 
the lagoon stretching to the honzon, and the warm southern 
sky bending over Malamocco to the sea. Now wo can see 
nothing but what seems a low and monotonous dockyard 
waU, with flat arches to let the tide through it ; — this is 
the railroad bridge, conspicuous above all things. But at the 
end of those dismal arches there rises, out of the wide water, 
a straggling line of low and confused brick buildings, which, 
but for the many towers which are mingled among them, 
might be the suburbs of an English manufacturing towTi, 
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Four or five domes, pale, and apparently at a greater distance, 
rise over the centre of the line ; but the object which first 
catches the eye is a sullen cloud of black smoke brooding 
over the northern half of it, and which issues from the belfry 
of a church. 

It is Venice. 



IV 

TORCETXO 

The pulpit, liowe^^xr. is not among the least noticeable 
of its features. It is sustained on the four small detached 
shafts marked at qy in the plan/® between the two pillars 
at the north side of the screen ; both pillars and pulpit 
studiously plain, while the staircase which ascends to it 
is a compact mass of masonry (shaded in the plan), faced 
by carved slabs of marble ; tho parapet of the staircase being 
also formed of solid blocks like paving-stones, lightened by 
rich, but not deep, exterior carving. Now these blocks, or 
at least those which adoin the staircase to^.vaids Ihe aisle, 
have been brouglit from tlic me inland ; and, being of size 

and shape- not easily to be adjusted to the pioportinns of the 
stair, the arcliitcct has cut out of them pieceB of the pise he 
needed, utterly regardless of the subject or symmetry of the 
original design. The pulpit is not the only place where tins 
rough procedure has been permitted : at the lateral door 
of the church are two crosses, cut out of slabs of marble, 
formerly covered with rich sculpture ov^r their whole snihices, 
of which portions arc left on the surface of the crosses ; the 
Lines of the original design being, of course, just as arbitrarily 
cut by the incisions between the arms, as the patterns upon a 
piece of silk which has been shaped anew. The fact is, that 
in all early Romanesque work, large surfaces are covered 
with sculpture for the sake of enrichment only ; sculpture 
which indeed had always meaning, because it was easier for 
the .sculptor to work with some chain of thought to guide 
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his chisel, than without any ; but it was not ahva5^s intended, 
or at least not ahvays hoped, that this chain of thought 
might be traced by the spectator. All that was proposed 
appears lo have been the enrichment of surface, so as to make 
it delightful to the eye ; and this being once understood, a 
decorated piece of marble became to the architect just what 
a piece of lace or cmbroidciy is to a dressmaker, who takes 
of it such portions as she may require, Avith little regard to 
the places where the patterns are divided. And though it 
jnay appear, at first sight, that the procedure is indicative 
of bluntness and rudeness of feeling, we may perceive, upon 
rellection, that it may also indicate the redundance of power 
which sets little price upon its own exertion. When a bar- 
barous nation builds its fortress- walls out of fragments of 
the refined architecture it has overthrown, we can read nothing 
but its savagcncss in the vestiges of art which may thus 
chance to have been preserved ; but when the new work is 
equal, if not superior, in execution, to the jjieces of the older 
art which are associated with it, avo may justly conclude that 
the rough treatment to which the latter have been subjected 
is rather o. sign of the hope of doing better things, than of 
want of feeling for those already accomplished,^ And, in 
general, this careless fitting of oriiament is, in very truth, an 
evidence of life in the school of builders, and of their making 
a due distinction between Avork AA'hich is to be used for archi- 
tectural effect, and work Avhich is to possess an abstract 
perfection j and it commonly shows also that the exertion of 
design is so easy to them, and their fertility so inexhaustible, 
that they feel no remorse in using someA^^hat injuriously Avhat 
they can replace Avith so slight an effort. 

It appears however questionable in the present instance^ 
whether, if the marbles had not been carved to his hand, 
the architect would have taken the trouble to enrich them. 
For the execution of the rest of the pulpit is studiously 
simple, and it is in this respect that its design possesses, 
it seems to me, an interest to the religious spectator greater 
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tlian he 'will take in any other portion of the building. It is 
supported., as I said, on a group of four slender shafts ; itself 
of a slightly oval form, extending nearly from one pillar of 
the nave to the next, so as to give the preacher free room for 
tlie action of the entire person, ivliich always gives an un- 
affected impressiveness to the eloquence of the soutlicrn 
nations. In the centre of its curved front, a small bracket 
and detached shaft sustain the projection of a narrow marble 
desk (occupying the place of a cushion in a modern pulpit), 
which is hollowed out into a sljalJow curve on the uppei 
surface, leaving a ledge at the bottom of the slab, so that a 
book laid upon it, or rather into it, settles itself there, opening 
as if by instinct, but AvithouL the least chance of slipjung tt) 
the side, or in any way moving beni'ath the prcaclieEs hands. 
Six balls, or rather almonds, of purple marble veined w'tli 
white are set round the edge of tlie palpit, and form its only 
decoration. Perfectly graceful, but severe and almost cold 
in its simplicity, built for permanence and service, so that no 
single member, no stone of it. could be spared, and yet all ai'c 
firm and uninjured as when Ihey were first set together, it 
stands in A-encrablc eonti’ast both Avith the fantastic jiulpits 
of medisQA'a! cathedrals and Avilh the ricli furniture of those 
of our modern churclies. It is AA^orth AA'Iiile jjaiising for a 
moment to consider Iioav far the manner of dccorading a 
pulpit may have influence on the efficiency of its ser’^dco, 
and Avhether our modern treatment of this, to us ali-importa-nt, 
feature of a church be the best possible. 

When the sermon is good we need not much concern 
oursclA'cs about the form of the pulpit. But sermons cannot 
ahvays be good ; and I believe that the temper in Avhicli 
the congregation set themselves to listen may be in some 
degree modified by their perception of fitness or unfitness, 
impressiveness or vulgaiity, in the disposition of the place 
appointed for the speaker, — not to the same degree, but 
someAvhat in the same way, that they may be influenced 
by his own gestures or expression, irrespective of the sense 
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of what he says. I believe, therefore, in the first place, that 
pulpits ought never to be highly decorated ; the speaker is 
apt to look mean or diminutive if the pulpit is either on a 
very large scale or covered with splendid ornament, and if 
the interest of the sermon should flag the mind is instantly 
tempted to v; under. I have observed that in almost all 
cathedrals, when the pulpits are peculiarly magnificent, 
sermons are not often jjreached from them ; but rather, 
and esi 3 ecially if for any important purpose, from some 
temporary election in other parts of the building : and 
theu^jrh this may eften be done because the arcliitect has 
c:-n.:i:ltcd thc c fleet upon the ej'^e more tlian the convenience 
01 the oar in the placing of lus larger pulpit, I tliink it also 
I'lrucocds in some measure from ana tuj'al dislike in the preacher 
to match himself with the magnificence of the rostrum, lest 
the sermon should not be thought worthy of the place. Yet 
iliis will rather hold of the coltssal sculptures, and pyramids 
of traceiy which encumber the pulpits of Flemish 

and Gornian churches, than of the delicate mosaics and ivory- 
Jikc carving of the roinancst|ue basilicas, for vlion the form 

kept simple, much lo^'clincssof colour and costliness of work 
iijrT}’ bo intiOtUiccd. and j'ct the speaker not he tiiroivn into 
i lie shade by tV in. 

But ill the second place, whclever ornaments wo admit 
ought clearly to be of a chaste, grave, and noble kind; and 
vliat furniture we employ, evidently more for the honouring 
of God’s -word than for the case of the preacher. For there 
aio two ways of regarding a sermon , either as a human 
coiiiposicion. or a Divine message. If we look upon it entirely 
as the first, and recpiiro our clergymen to finisli it vitb their 
utmost care and learning, for our better delight whether of 
ear or intellect, we shall necessarily be led to expect much 
formality and stateliness in its delivery, and to think that all 
is not well if the pulpit have not a golden fringe round it, 
and a goodly cushion in front of it, and if the sermon be not 
fairly written in a black book, to be smoothed upon the 
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cushion in a majestic mannoj’ before beginning ; all this to 
shall duly come to expect ; but we shall at the same time 
consider the treatise thus prepared as something to which it 
is our duty to listen without restlessness for half an hour or 
three quarters, but which, when tha^t duty has been decoi'onsly 
performed, we may dismiss from our minds in happy conhdcnce 
of being provided with another when next it shall be necessary. 
But if once wo begin to regard the preacher, whatever his 
faults, as a man sent vith a message to us, which it is a matter 
of life or death whether vre hear or refuse ; if we look upon 
him as set in charge over many spirits in ’danger of ruin, and 
having allowed to him but an hour or two in the seven days 
to speak to tliem ; if wo make some endeavour to conceive 
how precious those hours ought to be to him, a small vantage 
on tho side of God after his dock have been exposed for six 
days together to the full weight of tho woild's temptation, 
and he has been forced to watch tho thojn and tlie thistle 
springing in their hearts, and to see what wheat had been 
scattered there snatched from the wayside by this wild bird 
and the other,“^ and at last, when breathless and weary with 
the week’s labour tliey give liim this interval of iinpcidecL and 
languid hearing, ho lias but thirty minuics to get at the 
separate heai’ts of a thousand men, to convince them of p«]l 
their weaknesses, to shame them for all their sins, to warn 
them of all their dangers, to try by tliis way and tha t tc stir 
the hard fastenings of those dooi’s where the Master himself 
has stood and knocked none opened, and to call at llu^ 
openings of those dark streets where Wisdom herself iuitli 
stretched forth her hands and no man regarded,^"^ — thirty 
minutes to raise the dead in, — let us but once understand 
and feel this, and we shall look with changed eyes upon that 
frippery of gay furniture about the place from which tlie 
message of judgment must be delivered, which either breathes 
upon the dry bones that they may live, or, if inefiectua], 
remains recordedin condemnation, perhaps against the utterer 
and listener alike, but assuredly against one of them. We 
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-shaJl not so easily bear with the silk and gold upon the seat 
of judgment, nor with ornament of oratory in the mouth of 
the messenger : we shall ’V^ish that his words may be simple, 
even when they arc s^reetest, and the place ■‘^rom which he 
-speaks like a marble rock in the desert,^® about which the 
people have gathered in their thirst. 

But the severity which is so marked in the pulpit at Torcello 
is still more striking in the raised seats and episcopal thi'one 
which occupy the curve of the apse. The arrangement at 
first somewhat recalls to the mind that of the Roman amphi- 
theatres ; the flight of steps whicli lead up to the central 
throne divides the curve of the continuous steps or seats 
(it appears in the first three ranges qiiestionabio vhich were 
intended, for they seem too high for the one, and too low 
and close for the other), exactly as in an amphitheatre the 
stairs for access intersect the sweeping ranges of seats. But 
in the veiy rudcni'ss of this arrangement, and especially in 
the want of all aiqiliances of comfoit (for the whole is of 
marlile, and the arms of the central throne are not for con- 
venience, but for distinction, and to sepaiate it more con- 
spicuously from the undivided seals), there is a dignity which 
no furniture of stalls nor carving of canopies ever could attain, 
and well v oith tire contemplation of tlie Protestant, both as 
sternly significative of on episcopal authoiity v'liich in the 
early days of the Church was never disputefl, and as dependent 
for all its impressiveness on the utter absence of any expres- 
sion either of pride or self-indulgence.*^^ 

But there is one more circumstance A\hich we ought to 
remember as giving peculiar significance to the position which 
the cjiiscopal tlirone occupies in tliis island church, namely,,, 
that in the minds of all early Christians the Church itself 
w^as most frequently symbolised under the image of a ship, 
of which the bishop was the pilot. Consider the force which 
this symbol would assume in the imaginations of men fco 
Avhom the spiritual Church had become an ark of refuge in 
the midst of a destruction hardly less terrible than that from 
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which tJio eight souls were saved of old, a destruction in whicli 
the wrath of man had become as broad as the earth and as 
mcrcilt'ss as the sea, and v'ho saw the actual and literal edifice 
of the Church raised up, itself like an ark in the midst of the 
waters. No marvel if with the surf of the Adriatic rolling 
between them and the shores of their birth, from which they 
were separated for ever, they should have looked upon each 
other as the disciples did when the storm came down on the 
Tiberias Lake, and have yielded ready and loving obedience 
to those who ruled them in His name, Avho had there rebuked 
the "winds and commanded stillness to the sea.^^ And if 
the stranger would yet learn in what spirit it was that the 
dominion of Venice was begun, and in wdiat strength she 
w^ent forth conq^uoring and to concpier, let him not seek to 
estimate the wTaltli of her arsenals or number of her armies, 
nor look upon the pageantry of her palaces, nor enter into 
the secrets of her councils ; hut let liim ascend the highest 
tier of the stern ledges that sweep round the altar of Torcello, 
and then, looking as the pilot did of old along the marble 
ribs of the goodly tem]Dlc-ship, let him repco2:>lc its veined 
deck with the shadows of its dead mariners, and strive to 
feel in himself the strength of heart that was kindled wdthin 
them, when first, after the ])iIJars of it had settled in the 
sand, and the roof of it had been closed against the angry 
sky that "was still reddened hy the fires of their homesf.eads, 
— first, within the shelter of its knitted walls, amidst the 
murmur of the waste of waves and the beating of the wmigs 
of the sea-birds round the rock that was strange to them, — 
rose that ancient hymn, in the power of their gathered voices : 

The sea is His, and He made it : 

And His hands prepared the dry land.®^ 


s.v. 
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ST. MARK’S (1) 

Thii^, Iiu^rcver, I onl3'' wish the reader to recollect in order 
thao I si'eah generally of the Byzantine architecture^® 
of (JO. fdaik'R, without leading him to suppose the whole church 
to have been built and decorated by Greek artists. Its 
later portions, with the single exception of the seventeenth 
century mosaics. lave been so dexterously accommodated to 
the Gri:rhia'i iivljiio that the g3neral effect is still that of a 
B3 z -.iVjiiie building ; and I shall not, except when it is 
a-bociutoiy necessary j direct a.ttention to the discordant points, 
cr the reader v/itli anatoinical criticism. Whatever in 

‘3 ‘k I."a7d:h arrests the eye, or affects the feelings, is either 
I'yraii-tine, cr In-s been modified by Byzantine influence ; and 
o^n* y into its aichilectural merits need not therefore 

be dh.cU)l'-‘d by the anxieties of antiquarian is in, or arrested 
by the obscurities of chronology. 

And now 1 wish that the reader, before I bring him into 
iSt mark’s Place, would imagine himself for a little time in 
a quiet English cathedral town, and walk with mo to the 
wC'.t front of its cathedral.^® Let us go together up the more 
roi'ircd street, at the end of which we can see the pinnacles 
of one of the towers, and then through the low grey gateway, 
with its battlemented top and small latticed window in the 
centre, into the inner private-looking road or close, where 
nothing goes in but the carts of the tradesmen who supply 
the bishop and the chapter, and where there are little shaven 
grass-plots, fenced in by neat rails, before old-fashioned 
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groups of somewhat djiniuutivc and execsr<iv<dy trim houses, 
with little oriel and bay windows jutting out here and there, 
and deep wooden cornices and eaves painted cream colour 
and white, and small porches to their doors in the shape of 
cockle shells, or little, crooked, thick, indescribable v/ooden 
gables warped a little on one side ; and so forwai d tdl we 
come to larger houses, also old-fashioned, but of red brick, 
and with gardens behind tliem, and fruit walls, Avhich sIioav 
here and there, among the nectarines, the vestiges of an old 
cloister arch or shaft, and looking in front on the cathedral 
square itself, laid out in rigid divisions of smooth grass and 
gravel walk, yet not unclioci ful, especially on the sunny side 
■where the canons’ eliildren are Avalking Avith their nursery- 
maids. And so, taking care not to tread on the grass, we 
AVill go along the straight Avalk to the west front, and there 
stand for a time, looking up at its deep -pointed jAorehes and 
the dark places between their pillars Avherc there Avere statues 
once, and \Adiere the fragments, here and thei’e, of a slatel}’^ 
figure are still left, which has in it the likeness of a king, 
perhaps indeed a king on earth, perhaps a saintly king long 
ago in heaven ; and so higher and higher up to the great 
mouldering wall of rugged sculpture and confused arcades, 
shattered, and grejg and grisly Avith heads of dragons and 
moclving fiends, worn by the lain and SAvirling winds into 
yet unseenilicr shape, and coloured on their stony scales by 
the deep russet -orange lichen, melancholy gold ; and so, 
higher still, to the bleak to worn, so far aboA’c that the 03^0 
loses itself among the bosses of their traceries, though tJicy 
are rude and strong, and only sees like a drift of eddying 
black points, now closing, now scattering, and now settling 
suddenly into invisible places among the bosses and flowers, 
the crowd of restless birds that fill the old square with that 
strange clangour of theirs, so harsh and yet so soothing, like 
the cries of birds on a solitary coast between the cliffs and 
sea. 

Think for a little while of that scene, and the meaning 
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of all its small formalisms, mixed with its serene sublimity. 
Estimate its seckuied, continuous, drowsy felicities, and its 
evidence of the sense and steady performance of such kind 
of duties as con he regulodcd by the cathedral clock ; and 
weigh the inhueiicc of those dark towers on all who have 
passed through the lonely square at their feet for centuries, 
and on all who iiave seen them rising far aAvay over the 
wooded plain, or catching on their square masses the last 
rays of the aunsrt, when the city at their feet avas indicated 
Oidy by the mist st the bend of the river. And then let 
us rrUKldy ivcolloct that ave are in. Venice, and land at the 
cxoreiiiity of the Calla Lunga iSan Moise, which may be con- 
.^iclered as there answering to the secluded street that led us 
to our English cathedral gateway. 

We find ourseh'es in a paved alle}", some seven feet wide 
where it is nddect- full of p.ccqile, and resonant with cries 
of iLiucrant caicsmcn, — a shuck in their beginning, and 
dyf '-g a\ray into a kind of brazen ringing, all the worse for 
its confincnont between tlie high liouses ox the passage 
along which T;e have to make our wn.y. Over -he ad an inex- 
trirahic ccufvsica of rugged ohutters, and iron balconies 
and chiKine3/ il tec pu'died out on brackets xo save room, 
and aECPcd- viiLaotrs with projecting sills of Istrian stone, 
and gleams of green leaves here and there where a fig-tree 
branch escapes over a lower wall from some inner cortile,^® 
leading the eye up to the narrorv stream of blue sky high 
over all. On each side, a row of shops, as densely set as 
may be. occupying, in fact, intervals between the square 
stone shafts, about eight feet high, which carry the first 
flccuvi : ini.ci vals of which one is narrow and serves as a 
door ; the other is, in tho more respectable shops, wainscotted 
to the height of the counter and glazed over, but in those 
of the poorer tradeBmen left open to the gijound, and the 
wares laid on benches and tables in the open air, the light 
in all cases entering at the front only, and fading away in a 
few feet from the threshold into a gloom which the eye from 
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without cannot penetrate, but wlilch is gcnoi’'?!!}" broken )>y 
a ray or two from a feeble lamp at the back of the simp, 
suspended before a print of tho Virgin. The less idoas 
shopkeej3or sometimes leaves his lamp unUghted, and is 
contented with a penny print ; tho more religious one has 
his print coloured and set in a little shrine v/ith a gilded or 
figured fringe, with perhaps a faded flovxr or two on each 
side, and his laniji l)urning biTlhantly. Here at the fruiterer's, 
where the dark-green wate^-melons arc heaped upon the 
counter like cannon balls, tho jVfadonna has c tabmnai le of 
fresh laurel leaves ; but tho pevtero]’ next door has lot his 
lamp out, and tlier^^ is nolhing to be seen in Iiis shop but 
the dull gleam of the stndded patterns on tlie copper pans, 
hanging from Iiis roof in the darkness. Next comes a 

Vendjta Frittolc c Lirpioii/' whci c the Virgin, enthroned 
in a ve3y humble manner bcsid(‘ a talio^v candle on a baek 
shelf, presides over ccT’taiu a?nbrosial morsels of a nature 
too ambiguous to be defined or enumerated. But a few 
steps farther on. at the regular -wdne-shop of the callod® where 
we are oficred “ Vino Nostrani a Soldi 118.32 ” the Madonna, 
is in great glory, enthroned above ten or a dozvn. iTige red 
casks of three-year-olcl vintage, and flanked by goodly rai'.ks 
of bottles of Maraschino, and tvvo crimson lamps ; and for 
the evening, when the gondoliers will come to dibik out, 
under her ansj^ices, the money they have gained dniing tho 
day, she will have a whole chanclclioi'. 

A 3^ard or two farther, we poss the hostelry of cho Black 
Eagle, and, glancing as wo pass through the scpirrc door 
of marble, deeply moulded, in the outer wall, we see the 
shadows of its jiergola of vines resting ou an ancient well, 
with a pointed shield carved on its side ; and so presently 
emerge on the bridge and Campo San Moise, whence to tho 
entrance into St. Mark’s Place, called the Bocca di Piazza 
(mouth of the square), the Venetian character is nearly 
destroyed, first by the frightful facade of San Moise, whioli 
we will pause at another time to examine, and then by tho 
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modernising of the shops as they near the piazza, and the 
mingling with the lower Venetian populace of lounging groups 
of English and Austrians. AVe will push fast through them 
into the shadow of the pillars at the end of the ‘‘ Bocca di 
Piazza,’* and then Ave forget tliein all ; for between those 
pillars there opens a great light, and, in the midst of it, as 
we advance slowly, the vast tower of St. Mark seems to lift 
itself visibly forth from the level field of chequered stones ; 
and, on each side, the countless arches prolong themselves into 
ranged symmetry, as if the rugged and irregular houses that 
pressed together alcove us in the dark alley had been struck 
back into sudden obedience and lovely order, and all their 
rude casements and broken Avails had been transformed into 
arches charged Avith goodly scuiptuie, and fluted shafts of 
delicate stone. 

And well may they fall back, for beyond those troops 
of ordered arclu's thcje rises a vision out of the earth, and 
all the great square seems to have opened from it in a kind 
of .lAvo, that AA'e may see it far aAvay ; — a multitude of pillars 
and wlnte domes, clustered into a long Ioav pyramid of coloured 
light ; a treasure-heap, it seems, partly of gold, and partly 
of opal and mother-of peail, hollou^ed beneath into five great 
vaulted porches, coiled AAuth fair mosaic, and beset Avith 
sculpture of alabaster, clear as amber and delicate as iA^ory, — 
sculpture fantastic and invoh^ed, of palm leaves and lilies, 
and giapcs and pomegranates, and birds clinging and flutter- 
ing among the branches, all tAvined together into an endless 
tActwork of buds and plumes ; and, in the midst of it, the 
solemn forms of angels, sceptred, and robed to the feet, and 
leaning to eacJi other across the gates, their figures indistinct 
among the gleaming of the golden ground through the leaves 
beside thcjn, interrupted and dim, like the morning light as 
it faded back among the branches of Eden, when first its gates 
AA^ere angel- guarded long ago. And round the walls of the 
porches there are set pillars of variegated stones, jasper and 
porphyiy, and doep-grecn serpentine spotted Avith flakes of 
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snow, and marbles, that half refuse and half yield to the 
sunshine, Cleopatra-like, ‘ their bluest veins to kiss ’’ '*■* — 
the shadow, as it steals back from them, revealing line after 
line of azure undulation, as a receding tide leaves fciic waveci 
sand ; their capitals rich with interwoven tracery, rooted 
knots of herbage, and drifting leaves of acanthus and vine, 
and mystical signs all beginning and ending in the Cross ; 
and above them, in the broad a^'chi volts, a continuous chain 
of language and of life — angels, and the signs of heaven, and 
the labours of men, each in its appointed season upon the 
eartli ; and alcove these, another range of glittering pinnacles, 
mixed with white arches edged with scarlet flowers, — a con- 
fusion of delight, amidst wliicli the breasts of the Greek 
horses are seen blazing in tlieir breadtli of gohlen strengtli, 
and the St. Mark’s Lion,^"^ lifted on a blue field covered wiiii 
stars, until at last, as if in ecstasy, the crests of the a relies 
break into a marble foam, and toss themselves fur into the 
blue sky in flashes and wreaths of sculptured spiay, as if the 
breakers on the Lido shove had been frost-bound bcfoi’e 
they fell, and the sea-nymphs had inlaid them with coral and 
amethyst. 

Between that grim catiiedral of Englarid and this, what 
an interval I Tliere is a type of it in the veiy birds that 
haunt tliem ; for, instead of the restless crowd, hoarse- 
voiced and sable-winged, drifting on the bleak upper air, 
the St. Mark’s porches arc full of doves, tliat nestle aiiiong 
the marble foliage, and mingle the soft iridescence of their 
living plumes, changmg at every motion, with the tints, 
hardly less lovely, that have stood unchanged for se^'c-n 
hundred years. 

And what effect has this splendour on those who pass 
beneath it ? You may walk from sunrise to sunset, to and 
fro, before the gateway of St. Mark’s, and you -will not see 
an eye lifted to it, nor a countenance brightened by it. Priest 
and layman, soldier and civilian, rich and poor, pass b> it 
alike regardlessly. Up to the very recesses of the porches. 
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the meanest tradesmen of the city jiush their counters ; nay, 
the foundations of its pillars arc themselves the seats — not 
“ of them that sell doves ” for sacrifice, but of the venders 
of toys and caricatures. Round the whole square in front of 
the church there is almost a continuous line of cafes, where 
the idle Venetians of the middle classes lounge, and read 
empty journals ; in its centre the Austrian bands play during 
the time of vespers, their martial music jarring with the organ 
notes, — ^the march drowning the miserere,^ ° and the sullen 
crowd thic Ironing round them, — a crowd, which, if it had its 
will, would sldotto every soldier that pi]Des to it. And in 
the reeessrs of the porches, aU day long, knots of men of the 
lowest elasijcs, nnemx>loyed and listless, lie basking in the sun 
like lizards ; and unregarded children, — every heavy glance 
of their young full of desperation and stony depravity, 
and their throats hoarse un'th cursing, — gamble, and fight, 
and snail, sleep, hour after hour, clashing their bruised 
centcsinii upon the marble ledges of the cliurch porch. And 
the images of Clii-ist and His angels look down iq^ion it con- 
tinually. 

Til at wc may not enter the church out of the midst of 
the horror of this, let us turn aside under tlie poitico which 
loojvs towards the sea, and passing round within the two 
massive pillars biought from St. Jean d’AcroJ^ we shall find 
the gate of the Baptistery ; let us enter there. The heavy 
door closes behind us instantly, and tlie light, and the turbu- 
lence of the Piazzetta,^“ are together shut out by it. 

We are in a low vaulted room ; vaulted, not with arches, 
i)ut with small cupolas starred -with gold, and chequered with 
glo^^my figures : in the cent re is a bronze font charged with 
rich bas-reliefs,^^ a small figure of the Baptist standing above 
it in a single ray of light that glances across the narrow room, 
dying as it falls from a window high in the wall, and the first 
thing that it strikes, and the only thing that it strikes brightly, 
is a tomb. Wo hardly know if it be a tomb indeed ; for it is 
like a narrow couch sot beside the window, low-roofed and 
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ourtainecl. so that it ftecin, but that ‘z is pome- h?T'Tht 

above the pavemeiit, to ho^ve l'>cen dravn to'v.'irds the vindo'V, 
that the sleeper ini 2 :ht be vakened early ; — only there a-'- 
two angels who have dravTi the cuita in back, and are looki.ig 
down upon him. Let ns look also, and thomk that gentle 
light that rests, upon his forehead for ever, and dies av/ay 
upon his breast. 

The face is of a men in middle lif(\ but t lie re are two deep 
furrows right across the forehead, dividing it like the fcirud.i- 
tions of a. tCAver : the height of it abo^c is bound by the 
fillet of the ducal cap. The iC'.t of the fenturcs are ringularl}'’ 
small and dcMcatc. the Ups sha.p, perhaps the sharpress of 
death being added to that of tlie natural linos ; but there is 
a sweet smile uiioii themH and a cL-ep serenity upon tiro vehcle 
countenance. The roof of the oaT.opy above has been blue, 
filled with stars ; beneath, in the centre of the tomb on Ashicli 
the figure rests, is a seated figure of the Virgin, and the bonier 
of it all around is of flowers and soft leaves, gio\dag i:ch 
and deep, as if in a field in summer. 

It is the Doge Andrea JDer.dolo a inpm cotIv LO’cst ruiong 
the great of Venice ; and earls^ lo:;t. Sho ciiose liim for 
her king in hie 3Ctli year ; he dic-d ten ycais iatcr, leaving 
behind him that history to which \s'e owe half of ^^hat we 
know of her former fortunes. 

Look round at the room in vdiich he lies. The fioiu; of it 
is of rich mosaic, encompassed by a low scat of led maihle, 
and its walls arc of alabaster, but v/orn and shatlcreu, and 
darkly stained with age, almost a ruin, — in places tiie .elabs 
of marble have fallen away altogether, and the lugged brick- 
work is seen through the rents, but all beautiful ; the ravaging 
fissures fretting their way among the islands and channelled 
zones of the alabaster, and the time -stains on its translucent 
masses darkened into fields of rich golden brown, like the 
colour of seaweed when the sun strikes on it through deep 
sea. The light fades away into tho recess of the chamber 
towards the altar, and the eye can hardly trace the lines of 
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the bas-relief behind it of the baptism of Christ : but on the 
vaulting of the roof the figures are distinct, and there are 
seen upon it two great circles, one surrounded by the “ Princi- 
palities and powers in heavenly places,” of which Milton 
has expressed the ancient division in the single massy line, 

“Thrones, Doniinatioiis, Princeiloms, Virtues, Towers,’*^® 

and around the other, the Apostles ; Christ the centre of 
both : and upon the walls, again and again repeated, the 
gaunt figure of tho Eaptist, in every circumstance of his 
life and death ; and the streams of the Jordan running 
down lictwcen their cloven rocks ; the axe laid to the root 
of a fruitless tree that springs upon their shore. “ Every 
tree that bringeth not forth good fruit shall be hewn down, 
and cast into the fire.” Yes, verily : to be baptized with 
lire, or to be cast therein ; it is ilie choice set before all men. 
The march-notes still murmur through the grated window, 
and "jungie ^vith the sounding in our ears of the sentence of 
ju-:(5^mcnt, which the old Greek has written on that Baptistery 
wall. Vcmice has made her choice. 

He who lies under that stony canopy Avould have taught 
her another choice, in his day, if she would have listened to 
him ; but he and liis counsels have long been forgotten by 
her, and tlie dust lies upon liis hjos. 

Through the heavy door whose bronze network closes the 
place of his rest, let us enter the church itself. It is lost in 
still deeper twilight, to which the eye must be accustomed 
for some moments before the form of the building can be 
traced ; and then there opens before us a vast cave, hew’n 
out into the form of a Cross, and divided into shadowy 
aisles by many pillars. Round the domes of its roof the 
light enters only through narrow apertures like large stars ; 
and here and there a ray or two from some far away case- 
ment wanders into the darkness, and casts a narrow phos- 
phoric stream upon the waves of marble that heAve and fall 
in a thousand colours along the floor. What else there is 
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of light is from torclies, or silver lamps, burning ceaselessly 
in the recesses of the chapels ; the roof sheeted willi gold,^*^ 
and the polished walls covered with alabaster, give back at 
every curve and angle some feeble gleaming to the flames ; 
and the glories round the heads of the sculptured saints fla'^h 
out upon us as we pass them, and sink again into tlic gloom. 
Under foot and over head, a continual succession of crowded 
imagery, one picture passing into another, as in a dream ; 
forms beautiful and terrible mixed together ; dragons and 
serpents, and ravening beasts of prey, and graceful birds that 
in the midst of them drink from running fountains and feed 
from vases of crystal ; the passions and the pleasures of 
human life symbolised together, and the inyRtrry of its 
redemption ; for the mazes of interwoven lines and ehangtxul 
pictures lead always at last to the Cross, lifted and carved in 
every place and upon every stone ; fioiiietimea with the 
serpent of eternity wrapt round it; sometimes witii doves 
beneath its arms, and sweet herbage growing forth from its 
feet ; but conspicuous most of all on the great rood that 
crosses the church before the altar, raised in bi-ight blazonry 
against the shadow of the apse. And although in the recesses 
of the aisles and chapels, when the mist of the incense hangs 
heavily, we may see continually a figure traced in faint lines 
upon their marble, a woman standing with her eyes raised to 
heaven, and the inscription above her, “ Mother of God,” 
she is not here the presiding deity. It is the Crcs,s that is 
first seen, and always, burning in the centre of the temple ; 
and every dome and hollow of its roof has the figure of Christ 
in the utmost height of it, raised in power, or returning in 
judgment. 

Nor is this interior without effect on the minds of the 
people. At ©very hour of the day there are groups collected 
before the various shrines, and solitary worshippers scattered 
through the darker places of the church, evidently in prayer 
both deep and reverent, and, for the most part, profoundly 
sorrowful . The devotees at the greater numb er of the renowned 
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shrines of Bomanisin may be seen murmuring their 'ap- 
pointed prayers v/ith wandering eyes and unengaged gestures ; 
but the step of the stranger does not disturb those who kneel 
on the pavement of St. Mark’s ; and hardly a moment passes, 
from early morning to sunset, in Avhich we may not see some 
half-veiled iigurc enter beneath the Arabian porch, cast 
itself irto long abasement on the floor of the temple, and 
then lising slowly with more confirmed step, and rvith a 
passionate kiss and clasp of the arms given to the feet of the 
cnicinx, by vtiioh ths lamps burn ahvays in the northern 
leave the church, as if comforted. 

But v,'0 must not hastily conclude from this that the 
nclr'cr characters of the building have at present any influence 
in fostering a devotional spirit. There is distress enough in 
Venice to bring man}^ to their knees, without excitement, 
from external iinr cery ; and ''vh^tever there may he in the 
temper of the woichip cUcicd in St. Mark's more than can . 
be acconnied for by reference to the unhappy circumstances 
of the city, is assurediy not owing either to the beauty of 
iTS architecture or to the iinpi'cssivcncss of the Scripture 
hdstories ei-incdicdi in its iiiOScTico. That it has a peculiar 
cTcc:, however on the popular mind, may perhiips be, 

safely conjectured ihe number of w^orsliippers which it ' 
attracts, wiu'Io the ciiurchcs of St. Paul and the Prari, larger 
in size and more ccntial in position, en’c left comparatively 
empty,’'" But ttiis effect is altogether to be ascribed to its 
richer assemblage of those sources of influence which address 
themselvovs to the commonest instincts of the human mind, 
and whicli, in ail ages and countries, have been more or less 
employed in the support of superstition. Darkness and 
my.stcry ; confused recesses of building ; aitificial light em- 
ployed in small quantity, but maintained with a constancy 
wliich seems to give it a kind of sacrodness ; preciousness of 

♦ The mere warmth oE St. ]\Iark’s in winter, wiiich i-? much greater than 
that of the other two cluircliea above named, must, however, be taken 
into consideration, as one of the most edicient causes of its being then 
moie freniicnted. (11.) 
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material easily comprehended by the vulgar eye ; close air 
loaded ^vith a sweet and peculiar odour associated only vdth 
religious services, solemn music, and tangible idols or images 
having popular legends attached to them, — these, the stage 
properties of superstition, which have been from the 
beginning of the 'svorld, and must bo to the end of it, emjdoyed 
by all nations, whether openly savage or nominall}^ civilised, 
to produce a false aw'c in minds incapable of apprehending 
the true nature of tlic Deity, aro assembled in St. Mark’s 
to a degree, as far as i know, unexampled in any other Euro- 
pean cliurch. The aids of the Magus and the Brahrnin are 
exhausted in the animation of a paralysed ChT’istianity ; 
and the popular sentiment which those arts exche is to be 
regarded by us with no more respect than wo should have 
considered onrselv^''s justrihed in rendering to the devoiion 
of the worshippers a.t Ehusis, Ellora or Edfou.* 

• I said above that the larger number of the devotees entered by the 
" Arabian *’ porch ; the porch, that is to say, on the nortli siae of the 
church, remaikable for its rich Arabian archivolt, and tliiough ^chlL■h 
access is gained immediately to the northern transept The reason is, 
that in that transept Is the chape! of the iladonna, '.viiich luts a greater 
attraction for the Venetians than all the rest of the charch bosK-?'’ Tiis 
old builders kept their images of tiie Virgin subordinate to those of Chriir ; 
but modern Uomanism has retrograded from thoirt., an<l trie most ghtU img 
portions of the whole cluirch are the two recesses behind this lateral altai, 
covered with silver hearts dedicated to the Virgin. <R.) 
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I SHALL, in a future portion of this work, endeavour to dis- 
cover wliat probabilities there are of our being able to use 
tbw kind of art in modern churches ; but at present it 
remains for us to follow out the connection of the subjects 
represented in St. Mark's, so as to fulfil our immediate object, 
and form an adequate conception of the feelings of its builders, 
and of its uses to those for whom it was built. 

?Mw there is one circumstance to which I must, in the 
outset, direct tlio reader's special attention, as forming a 
notable distinction bctvoeu ancient and modern days. Our 
eyes are now familiar and wearied Avith writing ; and if an 
inscription is put upon a building, unless it be large and 
clear, it is ten to one whether v/c ever trouble ourselves to 
decipher it. But the old architect was sure of readers. He 
knew that every one would be glad to decipher all that he 
wu'ote ; that they would rejoice in possessing the vaulted 
leaves of his stone manuscript ; and that the more he gave 
them, the more grateful AA’ould the people be. We must 
take some pains, therefore, when we enter St. Mark’s, to read 
all that is inscribed, or we sliall not penetrate into the feeling 
either of the builder or of his times. 

A large atrium or portico is attached to two sides of the 
church, a space Avhich Avas especially reserved for unbaptised 
persons and new converts. It was thought right that, before 
their baptism, these persons should be led to contemplate 
the great facts of the Old Testament history ; the history 

4Q 
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of the Fall of Man, and of the lives of Patriarchs np to the 
period of the Covenant by Moses : the order of the subjects 
in this series being very nearty the same as in many Korthorn 
churches, but significantly closing with the Fall of ihe Manna, 
in order to mark to the catechumen the insufficiency of the 
Mosaic covenant for salvation, — “ Our fathers did c^at manna 
in the wilderness, and arc dead,” and to turn his thoughts 
to the true ET’oad of which that manna was the type. 

Then, wiien after his baptism he was permitted to enter 
the church, over its main entrance lie saw', on looking bade, 
a mosaic of Christ enthroned, ■witn the Vh’gin on one side 
and St. Mark on the otiier, in attitudes of adoi’ation. Christ 
is represented as holding a book open upon his knee, on -which 
is wTittcn : “I am the door ; by me if any man enter in, 
HE SHALL BE RAVED.” On the I’cd luarblc moulding which 
surrounds the mosaic is written : “I A31 the gate of life ; 
Let those avho are mNE enter by Above, on the 

red marble fillet wdiich forms the coi'nice of the west end of 
tlie church, is waitten, wdth reference to the figure of Christ 
below' : “ tAhio he w^as, and froim w'hom he c.\me, and at 
WHAT PRICE HE REDEETtlED THEE. AND WHY IIE MADE THEE, 
AND GAVE THEE ALL THINGS, DO THOU CONSIDER.” 

Kow ob-servo, this was not to be seen and read only by the 
catechumen when he first entered tlie church ; cveiy one 
wdio at any time enlci’ed, was supposed to look back and to 
read this writing ; their daily entrance into the cliurch w'as 
thus made a daily memorial of their first entrance into the 
spiritual Church ; and W'e shall find that the rc.st of the 
book w'hich w'as opened for them unon its walls continually 
led them in the same manner to regard the Aisible temifie as 
in every part a type of the invisible Church of God. 

Therefore the mosaic of the first dome, wdiich is over the 
head of the spectator as soon as he has entered by the great 
door (that door being the t^^pe of baptism), represents the 
effusion of the Holy Spirit,"*^ as the first conscquonce and 
seal of the entrance into the Church of God. In the centie 
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of tlic cupola is tho Dove, enthroned in the Greek manner, 
as ti^e Lamb is enthroned, '^vhen the Divinity of the Second 
and Third Poraons is to be insisted upon together with their 
peculiar olhees. From, the central symbol of the Holy vSpirit 
t^velv*e streams of fire descend upon the heads of the twelve 
apostles, who arc represented standing around, the dome ; 
and beiovv^ them, between the windows which are pierced in 
its walls, are represented, by groups of two figures for each 
separate people, the \rrrious nations who heard the apostles 
speak, at Pentecost, every man in his own tongue. Finally, 
on the vaultfj, at tlio four angles vhich support the cupola, 
5ro pictured fotir angels, each bearing a tablet upon the end 
of a ;od m his hand : on each of the tablets of the three first 
angels is inscribed the word “ Holy ; ” on that of the fourth 
is written Lord ; ” and the beginning of the hymn being 
thus put into tlic moutlivS of the four angels, tlie words of it 
are concic’icd around the border of the dome, uniting praise 
to God lev the gift of the Spiiit, svith welcome to the redeemed 
sc.iil received intu Kis Church : 

.Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of S.vbaoth : 

E-'.et.u are full of thy Glory. 

IN THE HiCHIEST : 

Hlessed k he anvE Cometh in the j^ame of the Lord.” 

And obscjvo in tills vvi icing that tiie convert is required to 
icgard the outpouring of the Holy Sjiiiit especially as a work, 
of vuictification. It is the holiness of God manifested in the 
giving of His Spirit to sanctify those who had become His 
ehudion, which the four angels celebrate in their ceaseless 
praLc j an. I it is on account of tliis holiness that the heaven 
and eaidii aic said to i)e full of His glory. 

After thus hearing praise rendered to God by the angels 
for the salvation of the newly-entered soul, it was thought 
fittest that the worshipper should be led to contemplate 
in the most comprehensive forms possible, the past evidence 
and the future hopes of Christianity, as summed up in tho 
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three facts V/ithout as3ur?.nce of T^hicb all faith is vahi : 
nanielv, that Christ dierh that He rose again and that He 
ascended into heaven^ there to prepare a jjlacc for Ilis elect. 
On the vault between the first and secend cupolas are repre- 
sented the crucifioon and rcbun’eclion of Ohrtsi, -\vith tiK* > 
usual series of interir^diato scenes/^ — the treason of dedas, 
the judgment of TiUtc, the ero wiling ivith bhoms, tlio dc\'^ceiit 
into Hades, tlie of the women to tlio Scpulclive, and the 
apparition to Mary Ms.gdplene. The second cupola itself, 
which is tiic central and principal one of the church, is entirely 
occupied by the subject of the Ascension. At the higliest 
point of it Chiisl is icpresented as rising into the blue heaven, 
borne up by four angels, and tlironcd upon a/ rainbow, the 
tj^’pe of reconciliation.^^ beneath him, tlie twelve a,posi,lcs 
are seen upon the Mount cyf Clives, with the Madonna, and, 
in the midst of tliem, thr^ two incn in white apparel who 
appeared at the moment of tho Aisccn.sion, above whom, ar; 
uttered by them, are inseribecl the words, “ Ye men of Galilee, 
why stand yc gazing up into heaven ? This Christ, the Son 
of Cod, as He is taken from you, shall so come/'* the arbiter 
of the eaith. trusted to do judgmeuc and ;ustP(.-.” 

Beneath the circle of the apostles, between the win do vs 
of the cupola, arc represented the Christian viitues, as sequent 
upon the crucifixion of the fie&h, and tlie spiritual ascension 
together with Christ. Lencath i/liem, on the A^auUs Avhich 
supjiort the angles of the cupola, are placed the four Eva,n 
gclists, because on their erddence our assurance of the facr. 
of the Ascension rests ; and, finally, beneath their fe,cfcj as 
symbols of the sweetness and fulness of the Gospel which 
they declared, are represented the four rivers of Paradise, 
Pison, Gihon, Tigris, and Euphrates. 

The third cupola, that over the altar, represents the witness 
of the Old Testament to Christ ; showing him enthroned 
in its centre, and surrounded by the patriarchs and prophets. 
But this dome was little seen by the people ; their contem- 
plation was intended to bo cliiefly drawm to that of the eon^re 
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of the church, and thus the- mind of the worshipper was at 
once fixed on the main groundwork and hope of Christianity, 
— “ Christ is risen, and ‘‘ Christ shall come.^’ If he had 
time to explore the minor lateral chapels and cupolas, he 
could find in them the whole series of New Testament history, 
the events of the Life of Christ, and the Apostolic miracles in 
their order, and finally the scenery of the Book of Revelation ;* 
but if ho only entered, a-s often the common people do to this 
hour, snatching a few moments before beginning the labour 
of the day to offer up an ejaculatory prayer, and advanced but 
from the main entrance as far as the altar screen, all the 
splendour of the glittering nave and variegated dome, if they 
Binoto upon his heart, as the}’- might often, in strange contrast 
v/ith Ills reed cabin among the shallows of the lagoon, smote 
upon it only that they might proclaim the two great messages, 
— “ Christ is risen,” and “ Christ shall come.” Daily, as the 
white cupolas rose like wreaths of sea-foam in the daum, 
while the shadowy camiianile and frowning palace were still 
withdraum into the night, they rose with the Easter Voice of 
Triumph. — “ Christ is risen ; ” and daily, as they looked down 
lipon the tumult of the people, deepening and eddjing in the 
wide square that opened from theii' feet to the sea, they 
ottered above them the sentence of warning, — “ Christ shall 
come.” 

^Vnd this thought may surely dispose the reader to look 
with some change of temper upon the gorgeous building and 
wild blazonry of that shrine of St. Mark’s. He now perceives 
that it was in the hcaris of the old Venetian people far more 
than a place of worship. It was at once a type of the Re- 
deemed Cliujx'h of God, and a scroll for the written word of 
God. It was to bo to them, both an image of the Bride, 
all glorious within, her clothing of wrought gold ; and the 
actual Table of the Law and the Testimony, written within 
and without. And whether honoured as the Cliurch or as 

♦ Tiio old mosaics from the Revelation have perished, and have been 
replaced by miserable work of the seventeenth century. (R.) 
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the Bible, was it not fitting that neither the gold nor* the 
crystal should be spared in the adornment of it ; that, as tbo 
symbol of the Bride, the building of the wall thereof should 
be of jasper,* rand the foundations of it garuisberl with all 
manner of ]>recious stones ; and that, as tho channel of the 
Word, lhat tiiumphant utterance of the Psalmist should be 
true of it, — “ I have rejoiced in the way of tliy testiinoiues, 
as much as in all riches ? ” Aird shall we not look with 
changed temper down the long pei’spcctive of 8t. Mawk's 
Place towards the sevenfold gates and glowing domes of its 
teinj>le, when we know vuth what solemn purpose the shafts 
of it were lifted above the pavement of the populous square ? 
Men met there from all countries of the earth, for traffic or 
for pleasure ; but, above the crowd swaying for ever to and 
fro in the restlessness of avarice or thirst of delight, wfis 
seen perpetually the glory of tlie temple, attesting to them, 
wlicthcr they would hear or whether they \voakl forbear, 
that there was one treasure which the mei’chantman might 
buy without a price, and one delight better than all others, 
in the word and the statutes of God. Mot in the want-onno'^is 
of wealth, not in vain ministry to tlic desire of the eyes or 
the pride of life,'® were those marbles hewn into Iransparent 
strength, and those arches arrayed in the colours of Lhe iiis. 
There is a message written in the dyes of tliem, that once 
was written in blood ; and sound in the echoes of their 
vaults, that one day shall fill the vault of heaven, — “ Ho shall 
return, to do judgment and justice.” Tlic strenglh of 
Venice was given her, so long as she remembered this : her 
deslj’uction found her when she had forgotten this ; and it 
found her irrevocebly, because she forgot it willioiit excuse. 
Never had city a more glorious Bible. Among the nations 
of the North, a rude and sliadowy sculpture filled their temples 
with confused and hardly legible imagery ; but, for her, the 
skill and the treasures of the East had gilded every letter, 
and illumined every page, till the Book-Temple shone from 
* Rev. xxi 18. (R.) 
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afar off liko the star of the In other cities, the meetings 

of the people were often in places -withdrawn from religious 
association, subject to violence and to change ; and on the 
grass of the clang-croiis rampait, and in the dust of the troubled 
street, there v.'ore deeds done and counsels taken, which, if we 
cannot jnstif;-, -^ve may sometimes forgive. But the sins of 
Venice, whether in her palace or in her piazza, were done 
with the Bible at her ]'jght liand. The -walls on which its 
testimony -was wiittoi -w-ere separated but by a few inches of 
maTMe f'-om those vdilch guarded the secrets of her councils, 
or cor fined the vlcvi c.- cf her policy.^- i^d when in her last 
licurs she throw oh ad shame and all restraint, and the great 
nrnare cf ohe city became hlled -with the maidness of the 
wnr<le cstlIi. be it renicinhcroJ- ho^' mucli her sin was greater, 
because it -‘^as done in the face of -the House of God, burning 
with the letters of His Law. 7>Iountebank and masquer 
laughed Iheif laugh, and -w’ent their way ; and a silence has 
foliovrod thorn, not unfoietold ; for amidst them all, through 
century after century of gathejdng vanity and festering guilt, 
tliaii white deme cf St. Maik’s had uttered in the dead ear 
of Von ’CO, “ Lfrew thr-p that for all these things God -will 
bring thee into judgmenu'’ 
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This cross, though gi-accfni rich, and given because 
it happens to be one of the best preserved, is uncharacteristic 
in one respect ; for, inslead of the centjul rose at the meeting 
of the arms, vze usually find a hand raised in the attitude of 
blessing, between the sun and moon, as in the tuo smailcr 
crosses seen in the Plate. In nearly all represeniatious of 
the Crucifixion, over the whole of Europe, at uhe period iu 
question,®^ the sun and moon are introduced, one on oaeli 
side of the cross, — the son generally, in paintings, as a red 
star ; but T do not think with any puijiosc of indicating the 
darkness at the time of the agony: er-pecially beeaiiro, had 
this been the intenLion. the rncfui ougfe not to have been 
visible, since it coiiid not have been in the heavens during 
the day at- the time of peA'SOver. I believe ratlier that tne 
two luminaiios are set there in order to express the tntiic 
dependence of the heavens and the oartix upon the ^York of 
the Redemption : and tliis view is connnned by our frecpieniiy 
finding the sun and moon set in the same manner bc'iide the 
figure of Christ, as in the centre of the great archive! t of ot. 
Mark’s, or beside th^ head signifying benediction, wirtmiit 
any cross, in some oiher earlj/ arclii volts p*" v'hile, again, not 
unfrequently they are absent from the symbol of the cross 
itself, and its saving power over the whole of creation 
indfeated only by fi’csh leaves springing fjom its foot, or doves 


• Two of these are represented in the second niiaiber of ray folio work 
upon Venice. (R.) 
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feeding Ijeside it ; and so also, in illuminated Bibles, we find 
the sciiea of pictures representing the Creation terminate in 
the Crucifixion, as the work by v/hich all the families of created ' 
beings subsist, no less than that in sympathy nith which “ the 
u'hoie creation groaneth and travail etii in pain together until 
now.’" 

This habit of placing the symbol of the Christian faith in 
the centres of their palaces, was, as I above said, universal 
in early Venice ; it does not cease till about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The other sculptures, which were set 
above or between the arches, consist almost mA'ariably of 
groups of birds or beasts ; either standing opposite to each 
other witli a small pillar or spray of leafage between them, 
or else teaj-ing and devouring each other. The multitude of 
these sculptures,^® especially of the small ones enclosed in 
circles, as figs. 5 and C, Plate XI., which are now scattered 
through the city of Ibnice, is enormous, but they are seldom 
to be seen in their original positions. When the Byzantine 
palaces were destroyed, these fragments were generally pre- 
served, and ins'^rce d again in the Aialls of the new buildings 

nh more or less attempt at symmetry ; fragments of friezes 
and moulding;:, being often used in the same manner ; so that 
ilie mode of their original employment can only be seen in 
yi. Jiaik's, the Fondaco de’ Turchi,®^ Braided House,®® and 
one or ttvo others. The most remarkable point about them 
is, that the groups of beasts or birds on each side of the small 
pillars bear the closest possible resemblance to the group of 
Lions over the gate of Mj'ccnje ; ®® and the tvhole of the 
ornamentation of that gate, as far as I can judge of it from 
drawings, is so like Byzantine sculpture, that I cannot help 
sometimes suspecting the original conjecture of the French 
antiquarians, that it was a work of the middle ages, to be 
not altogether indefensible. By far the best among the 
sculptures at Venice arc those consisting of groups thus 
arranged ; the first figure in Plate XI. is one of those used 
on St. Mark’s, and, with its chain of wreathen work round it, 




Byzantij^e Sculpture. 


1. Poaroclis from Sb. Mark’s. 2, 3. C'lO^scs. 4. A Cross frcmthe hon.scof 
Marco Polo. 5. Peacocks from tlic Churcli of tlie Carniiui. G. Animals 
in a circle. 

U. ijrodui-ca ^^om PIjIu 1.1 {FUCC JHKJC 51 ) 
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is very characfccristic of tlic finest kinu, except that the im- 
mediate trunk or pillar often hremciies into luxuriaut Icc.faf^e, 
usually of the vine, so tnat the whole ovna'iiono sccms almost 
compesod from the words of Ezekiel. A ^^cat eaa*ie with 
great wings, long-vinirod. fi;ll of feathers, which had divers 
colours, came into Lebanon, and took the highest branch of 
the cedar : He cropped off tiro top of his young twigs : and 
carried it info a city of ; he c:t il in a city of } fC/chunfs. 

He took also of the seed of il.e land, . . . and it pvc’.v and 
became a GprCvidii^g vine of in v statrre, irhnse h}\{ncfies tarred 
towards and the roots ihe>-2of icera under hi ok"' 

The groups of contending ami dcvouiing animals arc always 
much ruder in cutting, and take so'nowhat the place in 
Byzantine sculpture which the lovvTr gLOtesques do in rhe 
Gothic ; true, though clumsy, grotesques being soni''!.hMeo 
mingled a^mong them, as four L)dics joined to one head in tho 
centre ; but never sliowing any attempt at vaiiety of inven- 
tion, exce])t onlj^ in the effective disposition of tne ‘ighr and 
shade, and in the vigour and thoughtfulness of the touehcf?. 
which indicate the plumes of the birds, or fold in cf the k-aves. 
Care, however, h always tak-m re vaTie.y :?iough to 

keep the eye entertained, no tuo sivles cz these i?yzo,n'.iiie 
ornaments being in odl respects the same : ku’ instaucr. In 
the chainwork rcuncl tbe first figure in Plate XI, Ikicre ai.' kvo 
circles enclosing squares on tlic left-hand sido of the aiei^ at 
the top, but two smaller ciiclcs and a diamond on the ether, 
enclosing one square, and t^ro small circular spots or bosses ; 
and in the line of chain at the botloin there is a circle o)i tho 
right, and a diamond on the left, and so down to tlic ■" orkiiig 
of the BTnallest details. I have jT'presonccd diis upjmr 
sculpture as dark, in order to give soino :ic?; of the general 
effect of these ornaments when seen in shadow agalr.ct light , 
an effect much calculated upon by their designer, and obtained 
by the use of a golden ground, formed of gloss morjaie inserted 
in the hollows of the marble. Each squoa’e of glass has tlio 
leaf gold upon its surface protected by another thin fiim of 
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glass above it, so that no time or weather can aitect its lustre, 
until tlie pieces of glass are bodily torn from their setting. 
The smooth glazed surface of the golden ground is washed by 
every shower of rain, but the marble usually darkens into an 
amber colour in j)rocess of time ; and Avhen the whole orna- 
ment is cast iiito shadow, the golden surface, being perfectly 
reflective, refuses the darkness, and shov s itself in bright and 
burnished light behind the dark traceries of the ornament. 
VTiere the mo.rbic has retained its perfect whiteness, on the 
other hand, and is seen in sunshine, it is shown as a snowy 
tracery on a golden ground ; and the alternations and inter- 
ijiiugling of these two effects form one of the chief enchant- 
ments of Byzantine ornamentation. 

'Hot 7 far the S3’'stein of grounding with gold and colour, 
universal in St. Mark’s, was carried out in the sculptures of 
file private palaces, it is now impossible to say^. The wrecks 
of them wliicli remain, as above noticed, show few of their 
ornamental sculptures in their original position ; and from 
those marbles which were emploj^cd in succeeding buddings 
during the Got Jug period, the fragments of their mosaic 
grounds would naturallv rather have been removed than 
'■cstored. Mosaic, vlule the most secure of all decorations 
if carefully watched and refastened when it loosens, may, 
if uoglected and exposed to weather, in pin cess of time 
disappear bo as to leave no vestige of its existence. How- 
ever this may have been, the assured facts are, that both the 
shafts of the pillars and the facing of the whole building 
A\crc of veined or variously coloured marble : the capitals 
and sculptures were either, as they now appear, of pure 
wdiite marble, relieved upon the veined ground ; or, w'hich 
is infinitely the more probable, grounded in the richer palaces 
wuth mosaic of gold, in the inferior ones with blue colour ; 
and only the leaves and edges of the sculpture gilded. These 
brighter hues w'ere opposed by bands of deeper colour, gener- 
ally alternate russet and green, in the archivolts, — bands 
W'hich still remain in the Casa Loredan and Fondaco de’ 
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Turchi, and in a hoiise in tho Corte del Rcmer near the Rialto, 
as well as in St. Mark's ; and by circular divscs of green serpen- 
tine and porphyry, wliich, together with the circular sculptures, 
appear to have been an ornament peculiarly grateful to tlie 
Eastern mind, derived probably in the first instance from 
the suspension of shields upon the wall, as in the majv^sty of 
ancient Tyre. “ The men of Arvad unth thine army ^vere 
upon thy walls round about, and the Gamma dims were in 
thy towers ; they liangcd their shields upon tliy walls round 
about ; they have made thy beaiit^'' perfect.”'"*' The sweet 
and solemn harmony of purple \\ ith various green (the same,®^ 
bj' the by, to which the hills of Scotland owe their best 
loveliness) remained a favourite chord of colour with the 
Venetians, and was constantly used even in the later palaces ; 
but never could have been seen iii so great i^eidcction as 
when opposed to the pale and delicate sculpture of the Byzan- 
tine time. 

Such then, was that first and fairest Venice whicli rose 
out of the barrenness of the lagoon, and the sorrow of her 
people ; a city of gj’aceful arcades and gleaming walls, veined 
with azure and warm with gold, and fretted ■w»th white 
sculpture like frost upon forest branches turned to marble. 
And yet, in this beauty of her youth, she was no city of 
thoughtless pleasure. There was still a sadness of licari; 
upon her, and a depth of devotion, in which lay all her strcn.gth. 
I do not insist upon the jnobable religious signification of 
many of the seulptui'cs whicli are now dilHcult of interjuv- 
tation ; but the temper which made the cross the princijial 
ornament of every building is not to be misunderstood, nor 
can wc fail to perceive, in many of tho minor sculptural 
subjects, meanings perfectly familiar to the mind of early 
Christianity. The peacock, used in preference to every other 
bird, is the well-loioTO symbol of the resurrection ; and, 
when drinking from a fountain (Plate XI. fig.l) or from a 
font (Plate XL fig. 5), is, I doubt not, also a type of the new 


* E/ckiel, xvsji. 11. (Tl.) 
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life received in faithful baptism. The vine, used in preference 
to all other trees, was equally recognised as, in all cases, a 
type cither of Christ Himself or of those who were in a 
state of visible or professed union with Him. The dove,®^ 
at its foot, represents the coming of tlie Comforter ; and 
even the groups of contending animals had, probably, a 
distinct and universally apprehended reference to the powers 
of evil. But I lay no stress on these more occult meanings. 
The principal eircu instance w^hich m.arks the seriousness of 
the early Venetian mind is perhaps the last in which the 
reader rv /i;ld it was traceable ; that love of bright 

and c'^uour viiich, in a modified form, was afterwards 
the 1 cf rh ihc triumph of tlie Venetian schools of pain+ing,®* 
bu.t vvhicli, in its utmost simplicity, was characteristic of the 
Byzantine period onlt’- ; and of which, therefore, in the close 
of our review of tbi o period, it will be well that we should 
truly cjtima'c dm sig^iimiinoc. The fact is, we none of us 
enough aimiY civile tiie nobleness and sacredness of colour. 
Nothing is more common than to hear it spoken of as a 
fi'jhordrnate beauty, — nay, oven as the mere source of a 
SOI. niO] pbcuoi'i'c ; and vcc miglit almost believe that we were 
daily among men who 

CouM .strip, for aught the prospect yields 

I'o them, their verdure from the fields ; 

And take ihe radiance from the clouds 

"NV iih which the 8un his setting shvoudsd’ 

BiiL it is not so. Such e?:pressions are used for the most 
part in iliouLditlcssncss ; and if the speakers w'ould only take 
the pains to imagine vkat the world and their ovti existence 
would become, if the blue were talmn from the sky, and the 
gold from the sunsliine, and the verdure from the leaves, and 
the crimson from th(' blood which is the life of man, the 
flush from the cheek, the darkness from the eye, the I’adiance 
front the hair, — if they could but sec, for an instant, white 
human creatures living in a wliite -world, — they %vould soon 
feel -what they ow^e to colour. The fact is, that, of all God’s 
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gifts to the sight of man, colour is the holiest, the most 
divine, the most solemn. We speak rashly ox gay colour, 
and sad colour, for colour cannot at once be good and gay. 
All good colour is in some degree pensiv#^, the loveliest is 
melancholy, and the purest and most thong]} tful minds are 
those which love colour the most. 

I know that this vdll sound strange in manj^ ears, and 
will be especinllv startling to those wiio have ct'nsidsrcd 
the subject chiefly v/ith reference to p?iiiiting ; for the great 
Venetian schools of colour are not usually uiid'''rstood to be 
either pure or pensive, and the idcp. of its pre-eminence is 
associated in nearly every mind with the coarsen '.‘cs of Rubens/**^ 
and the sensualities of Correggio and Titian. But a more 
coiupi'chensive view of art will soon correct this im press/ tru. 
It w'lll be discovered, in the flrst place, that the more faithful 
and earnest the religion of tlic painter, the more pure and 
prevalent is the system of his colour. It will he found, in Uit 
second place, that where colour becomes a iDrimal int'-'ntioo 
with a painter otherwise mean or sensual, it instantly 
him, and becomes the one sacred and saving element in liis 
work. The very depth of the stoop to which the Yenf-tiau 
painteis and Rubens sometimes condescend, is a conserpicnce 
of fclieir feeling confidence in the power of their colour to kec]- 
them from falling. They hold on by it, as liy a chain let dowp. 
from heaven, with one hand, though th'^y may joructip.'‘a 
seem to gather dust and ashes witlv the other. And, in tiic 
last place, it will be found that so surely as a painter is irre- 
ligious, thoughtless, or obscene in disposition, so surely is 
his colouring cold, gloomy, and valueless. The op])ositc ooles 
of art in this respect arc Fra Angelico and Salvator Kosa ; 
of whom the one was a man who smiled seldom, w^opt often, 
prayed constantly, and never harboured an iinpiu’c thought. 
His pictures are simply so many pieces of jewellery, the 
colours of the draperies being perfectly pure, as various as 
those of a painted window, chastened only by paleness and 
relieved upon a gold ground. Salvator w as a dissijialcd jester 
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and satirist, a man who spent his life in masquing and revelry. 
But ids pictures are full of horror, and their colour is for the 
most part gloomy grey. Truly it would seem as if art had 
so much of eternity in it, that it must take its dye from the 
close rather than the course of life : — “ In such laughter the 
heart of man is sorroudul, and the end of that mirth is 
heaviness.” 

These aro no singular instances. I know no law more 
severely without exceptio?': than this of the connection of 
pure colour with profound and noble thought. The late 
J^emish picturcsd'^® shallow in conce])tion and obscene in 
subject;, are always sober in colour. But the early religious 
painting of the Flemings is as brilliant in hue as it is holy 
in thought. The Bellinis, Fj-aircias, Peruginos painted in 
crimson, and blue, and gold. The Caiaccis, Guidos, and 
Rembrandts in brown and grey. The builders of our 
great cathedrals veiled theii casements and wrapped their 
jullars with one robe of purple splendour. The builders of the 
luxurious Renaissance left their palaces filled only with cold 
white light, and in the paleness of their native stone. 

Nor dees it seem di dicult to discern a noble reason for 
this univeisal law. In that heavvcnly circle which binds the 
statutes of colour u])on the front of the sky, W'hen it became 
fchf" sign of the covenani/ of peace, the pure hues of dirdded 
light were sanctitied to the human heaid for ever ; nor this, 
it would seem, by mere arbitrary appointment, but in con- 
sequence of the fore- ordained and marvellous constitution 
of those hues into a sevenfold, or, more strictly still, a three- 
fold order typiccal of the Divine nature itself. Observe 
also, the name 81icm, or Splendour, given to that son of 
Noah in whom this covenant vdth mankind was to be fulfilled, 
and see how that name was justified by. every one of the 
Asiatic races which descended from him. Not without 
meaning was the love of Israel to his chosen son expressed 
by the coat “ of many colours ; ” not without deep sense 
of the sacredness of that symbol of purity, did the lost daughter 
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of David tear it from her breast : — “ With such robes were 
the king’s daughters that W'cre virgins apparelled.”* Vve 
know it to have been by Divine command that the Israelite, 
rescued from servitude, veiled the tabernacle with its rain of 
purple and scarlet, while the under sunshine flashed tlirough 
the fall of the colour from its tenons of gold ; but was it less 
by Divine guidance that the Mede, as he struggled out of 
anarchy, encompassed his king ^vith the sevenfold burning of 
the battlements of Ec bat an a ? — of wliich one circle was 
golden like the sun, and another silv'er like the moon ; and^ 
then came the great sacred chord of colour, blue, purple, and 
scarlet ; and then a circle white like the day, and aiiotlier 
dark, like night ; so that the city rose like a gieat mural 
rainbow, a sign of peace amidst the contending of lawless 
races, and guarded, with colour and shadow, that seemed to 
symbolise the great order which rules over Day, and Kight, 
and Time, the first organisation of the mighty statutes, — the 
law of the Medes and Persians, that alteretli not.^°® 

Let us not dream that it is owing to the accidents of iradi- 
tion or education that those races possess the supremacy 
over colour which has always been felt, though but lately 
acknowledged among men. However their dominion might 
be broken, their virtue extinguished, or their religion defiled, 
they retained alike the instinct and the power : the instinct 
which made even their idolatry more glorious than that of 
others, bursting forth in fire-worship from pyramid, cave, and 
mountain, taking the stars for the rulers of its fortune, 
and the sun for the God of its life ; the power which 
so dazzled and subdued the rough crusader into forgetfulness 
of sorrow and of shame, tliat Europe put on the splendour 
which she had learnt of the Saracen, as her sackcloth of 
mourning for what she suffered from his sword ; — the power 
which she confesses to this day, in the utmost thoughtlessness 
of her pride, or her beauty, as it treads the costly carpet, or 
veils itself with the variegated Cachemire ; and in the emula- 

* 2 SaraucI, xiii, 18. (U.) 
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tion of the concourse of her workmen, who, but a few months 
back, perceived, or at least admitted, for the first time, the 
pre-eminence which has been determined from the birth of ‘ 
mankind, and on whose charter Nature herself has set a 
mysteiious seal, granting to the Western races, descended 
from that son of Noah whose name was Extension, the 
treasures of the sullen rock, and stubborn ore, and gnarled 
forest, which were to accomplish their destiny across all 
distance of earth and depth of sea, while she matured the" 
jewel in the sand, and rounded the pearl in the shell, to adorn 
the diadein of him whose name was Splendour. 

And observe, faither, how in the Oriental mind a peculiar' 
sej'iousness is associated with this attribute of the love of 
colour : a seriousness rising out of repose, and out of the depth . 
and breadth of the imagination, as contrasted with the, 
activity, and conseq^uent capability of surprise, and of laughter, 
chanactenstio of iue Western mind : as a man on a journey “ 
nniid/ lock to his steps always, and view things narrowly and 
fpaickly ; wliile one at rest may command a wider view, 
though an unchanging one, from wliich the pleasure he receives 
must be one of contemplation, rather than of amusement or 
surprise. Wherever the pure Oriental spirit manifests itself 
definitely, I believe its work is serious ; and the meeting of 
the influences of the Eastern and Western races is perhaps 
marked in Europe more by the dying away of the grotesque 
laughter of the Goth than by any other sign. I shall have 
more to say on this head in other places of this volume ; but 
the i)oint I wish at present to impress upon the reader is, 
tliat the bright hues of the early architecture of Venice were 
no iiigii of gaiety of heart, and that the investiture with the 
mantle of many colours by which she is known above aU 
other cities of Italy and of Europe, was not granted to her in- 
the fever of her festivity, but in the solemnity of her early and 
earnest religion. She became in after tiroes tbe revel of the 
earth, the masque of Italy ; and therefore is she now deso- 
late : but her glorious robe of gold and purple was given, her 
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when first she rose a vestal from the sea, not v/Iien she 
became drunk with the v/iiie of her fornication.^^* 

And we have never yet looked with enough re\ erence upon 
the separate gift which was thus bestowed upon her ; we 
have never enough considered what an inheritance she has 
left us, in the works of those mighty painters who were 
the chief of her cliildren. That inheritanco is indeed less 
than it ought to have been, and other than it ought to 
have been ; for before Titian and Tintoret arose, — the 
men in whom her work and her glory should have been 
together consummated, — she had already ceased to lead her 
sons in the way of truth and life, and they erred much, and 
fell short of that which was appointed for them. There is no 
subject of thought more melancholy, more w'onderfui, than 
the way in which God permits so often His best gifts to be 
trodden under foot of men, His richest treasures to be wasted 
by the moth, and the migliticst influenceH of His Spirit, given 
but once in the world’s history, to be quenched and ahortcTied 
by miseries of chance and guilt. I do not vv'ondirr at what 
men Suffer, but I wonder often at vliat they Lose. We may 
see how good rises out ot pain and evil ; but the dead, naked, 
eyeless loss, what good comes of that ? The fruit struck to 
the earth before its ripeness ; the glowing life and goodly 
purpose dissolved away in sudden death ; the v/ords, half 
spoken, choked upon the lips with clay for ever ; or, stianger 
than all, the whole majesty of humanity raised to its fiilnesfi, 
and every gift and power necessary for a given purpose, at 
a given moment, centred hi ono man, and all this ncifected 
blessing permitted to be refused, perverted, crushed, cast aside 
by those who need it most, — the city which is Not sou on a hill, 
the candle that giveth light to None that are in tho hou.se ; 

— these are the heaviest mysteries of this strange world, and 
it seems to me, those which mark its curse the most. And it 
is true that the power with which this Venice had been 
entrusted, was perverted, when at its highest, in a thousand 
miserable ways ; still, it was possessed by her alone ; to 
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her all hearts have turned which could be moved by its 
manifestation, and none without being made stmnger and 
nobler by what her hand had wrought. That mighty Land- 
scape,^^® of dark mountains that guard the horizon with their 
purple towers, and solemn forests, that gather their weight 
of leaves, bronzed with sunshine, not with age, into those 
gloomy masses fixed in heaven, which storm and frost have 
power no more to shake, or shed ; — that mighty Humanity, 
so perfect and so proud, that hides no weakness beneath the 
mantle, and gains no greatness from the diadem ; the majesty 
of thoughtful form, on which the dust of gold and flame of 
jewels are dashed as the sea-spray upon the rock, and still 
the great Manhood seems to stand bare against the blue sky ; 
— that mighty Mythology, which fills the daily walks of men 
with spiritual companionsliip, and beholds the protecting 
angels break with their burning presence through the arrow- 
flights of battle: — measure the compass of that field of creation, 
weigh the value of the inheritance that Venice thus left to the 
nations of Europe, and then judge if so vast, so beneficent 
a power could indeed have been rooted in dissipation or 
decay. It was when she wore the ephod of the priest, not 
the motley of the masquer, that the fire fell upon her from 
heaven ; and she saw the first rays of it through the rain of 
her own tears, when, as the barbaric deluge ebbed from the 
hills of Italy, the circuit of her palaces, and the orb of her 
fortunes, rose together, like the Iris, painted upon the Cloud. 
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THE NATUKB OF GOTHIC 

If the reader will look back to the division of our subject 
which was made in the first chapter of the first volume, he will 
find that we are now about to enter upon the ezamination of 
that school of Venetian architecture which forms an inter- 
mediate step between the Byzantine and Gothic forms ; but 
wiiich I find may be conveniently considered in its connection 
with the latter style. In order that we may discern the 
tendency of each step of this change, it wil! be wise in the 
outset to endeavour to form some general idea of its final 
result. We know already wirat the Byzantine architecture 
is from which the transition was made, but wc ought to know 
something of the Gothic architecture into which it led. I 
shall endeavour therefore to give the reader in this chapter 
an idea, at once broad and definite, of tlie true nature of 
Gothic architecture, properly so called ; not of that of Venice 
only, but of universal Gothic : for it will be one of the most 
interesting parts of our subsequent inquiry, to find out how 
far Venetian architecture reached the universal or perfect 
type of Gothic, and how far it either fell short of it, or assumed 
foreign and independent forms. 

The principal difficulty in doing this arises from the fact 
that every building of the Gothic period differs in some 
important respect from every other ; and many include 
features which, if they occurred in other buddings, would not 
be considered Gothic at all ; so that all we have to reason 
upon is merely, if I may be allowed so to express it, a greater 
65 
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or less degree of Gotliicness in each building we examine. 
And it is this Gothicness, — the character which, according 
as it is found more or less in a building, makes it more or less 
Gothic, — of which I want tc define the nature ; and I feel 
the same Idnd of difficulty in doing so which would be en- 
countered by any one who undertook to explain, for instance, 
the nature of Kedness, without any actually red thing to 
point to, but only orange and purple things. Suppose he 
had only a piece of heather and a dead oak-leaf to do it with. 
He might say, the colour which is mixed with the yellow in 
this oa,k-itaf, and with the blue in this heather, would be red, 
if you had it separate ; but it Trould be difficult, nevertheless, 
to inake the- abstraction perfectly intelligible : and it is so in 
a far greater degree tc make the abstraction of the Gothic 
character intelligible, because that character itself is made up 
of many mingled ideas, and can consist only in their union. 
That is to say, x^ointed arches do not constitute Gothic, nor 
va.ultcd icofs,nor flying buttresses, ^^®nor grotesque sculptures; 
but all or some of these things, and many other things with 
Ihcm, Y/hon they come together so as to have life. 

Observe also, that, in the definition proposed, I shall only 
cndcaYcvir to analyse the idea which I suppose already to 
exist in the reader’s mind. We all have some notion, most 
of ua a very determined one, of the meaning of the term 
Gothic ; but I know that many persons have this idea in 
their minds without being able to define it : that is to say, 
understanding generally that Westminster Abbey is Gothic, 
and St. Paul’s is not, that Strasburg Cathedral is Gothic, 
and St. Peter’s is not, they have, nevertheless, no clear 
notion of what it is that they recognise in the one or miss 
in the other, such as w^ould enable them to say how far the 
work at Westminster or Strasburg is good and pure of its 
kind ; still less to say of any nondesenpt building, like 
St. James’s Palace or Windsor Castle, how much right Gothic 
element there is in it, and how much wanting. And I believe 
this inquiry to be a pleasant and profi-table one ; and that 
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there will be found something more than usually interesting 
in tracing out this grey, shadony, manj^-iunnacied image of 
the Gothic spirit witliiii us : and discerning ^^•hat fuTov^shi]) 
there is between it and our Northern hearts. And if, at any 
point of the inquiry, I should interfere with any of the reader's 
previously formed conceptions, and use the term Gotliic in 
any sense which he wmild not willingly attach to it, I do not 
ask him to accept, but onl}’- to examine and undemiand, my 
interpretation, as necessary to the intelligibility of what 
follows in the rest of the work. 

We have, then, the Gothic character submitted to our 
analysis, just as the rough mineral is submitted to that of 
the chemist, entangled with many other foreign rmbstances, 
itself perhaps in no place pure, or ever to be obtained or setn 
in purity for more than an instant ; but nevertheless a thing 
of definite and separate nature, however inextricable or con- 
fused in appearance. Now' observe : the chemist defims his 
mineral by two separate kinds of character ; one exien-al, 
its crystalline form, hardness, lustre, etc. ; the other iniernal, 
the proportions and nature of its constituent au)niB. Exactly 
in the same manner, w'e shall find that Gothic architecture 
has external forms, and internal elements. Its elements aiv 
certain mental tendencies of the builders, legibly expressed 
in it ; as fancifulness, love of variety, love of riclmess, and 
such others. Its external forms are pointed arches, vaulted 
roofs, etc. And unless both the elements and the forms arc 
there, we have no right to cedi the style Gothiv:. In is r.et 
enough that it has the Form, if it have not also the pow'cr and 
life. It is not enough that it has the Pow'er, if it ha ve not 11 le 
form. Wo must therefore inquire into each of thc.'jc char- 
acters successively ; and detenm'ne first, wdia t is the Mental 
Expression, and secondly, what the Material Form, of Gothic 
architecture, properly so called. 

1st. Mental Power or Expression. What characters, 'sve have 
to discover, did the Gothic builders love, or instinctively ex- 
press in their work, as distinguished from all other builders ? 
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Ijcd us go back for & moment to our chemistry, and note 
that, in defining a mineral by its constituent parts, it is not - 
one nor another of them, that can make up the mineral, but 
the union of all : for instance, it is neither in charcoal, nor 
in oxygen, nor in lime, that there is the making of chalk, 
but ia the combination of all three in certain measures ; 
they arc all found in very different things from chalk, and 
there is nothing like clialk either in charcoal or in oxygen, 
but they are nevertheless necessary to its existence. 

So in the various mental characters which make up the 
soul of Gothic. It is not one nor another that produces it ; 
but their union in certain measures. Each one of them 
is found in many other architectures besides Gothic ; but 
Gothic cannot exist where they arc not foimd, or, at least, 
xvlicre their place is not in some way supplied. Only there 
is this great difference between the composition of the mineral, 
and of the ar chitectu7'al style, that if we withdraw one of its 
elements from the stone, its form is utterly changed, and its 
existence as such and such a mineral is destroyed ; but if we 
withdraw cno of its mental elements from the Gothic style, 
it is only a little less Gothic than it w'as before, and the 
union of two or three of its elements is enough already to 
bestow a certain Gothicness of character, wEich gains in 
intensity as we a dd the others, and loses as we again withdraw 
them. 

I believe, then, that the characteristic or moral elements 
of Gothic are the following, placed in the order of their 
Importance : 

1. jSavageness. 4. Grotesqueness. 

2. Change fulness. 5. Frigidity. 

3. Naturalism. 6. Redundance. 

These characters aie here expressed as belonging to the 

building ; as belonging to the builder, they would be ex- 
pressed thus : — 1. Savageness, or Rudeness. 2. Love of 
Change. 3. Love of Nature. 4. Disturbed Imagination. 
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5, Obstinacy. 6. Generosity. And I repeat, that the witli- 
drawai of any one, or any two, will not at once destro}’’ the 
Gothic character of a building, but the removal of a majority 
of them will. I shall proceed to examine them in their 
order. 

1. Savageness. I am not sure when the word “ Gothic 
was first generically applied to the architecture of the 
North ; but I presume that, whatever the date of its original 
usage, it v/as intended to imply reproach, and express the 
barbaric character of the nations among whom that archi- 
tecture arose. It never implied that they were literally of 
Gothic lineage, far less that their architecture had been 
originally invented by the Goths themselves ; bub it did 
imply that they and their buildings together exhibited a 
degree of sternness and rudeness, which, in contradistinction 
to the character of Southern and Eastern nations, appeal “ed 
like a perpetual reflection of the contrast between the Goth 
and the Roman in their first encounter. And when that 
fallen Roman, in the utmost impotence of his luxury, and 
insolence of his guilt, became the model for the imitation of 
civilised Europe, at the close of the so-called Dark ages, the 
word Gothic became a term of unmiiigated contempt, not 
unmixed with aversion. From that contempt, bj'' the ex- 
ertion of the antiquaries and architects of this century, 
Gothic architecture has been sufficiently vindicated ; and 
perhaps some among us, in our admiration of the magnificent 
science of its structure, and sacredness of its expression, 
might desire that the term of ancient reproach should be 
withdra\vn, and some other, of more apparent honourableness, 
adopted in its place. There is no chance, as there is no need, 
of such a substitution. As far as the epithet was used scorn- 
fully, it was used falsely ; but there is no reproach in the word, 
rightly understood ; on the contrary, there is a profound 
truth, which, the instinct of mankind almost unconsciously 
recognises. It is true, greatly and deeply true, that the archi 
tocture of the North is rude and wild ; but it is not true. 
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that, for this reason, Tve are to condemn it, or despise. Fai 
otherwise : I believe it is in this veiy character that it deserves 
our profoundest reverence. 

The charts of the v/orld -vvlxich have been dra-wn up by- 
modern science have thrown into a narrow space the expres- 
sion of a vast amount of knowledge, - but I have never yet 
seen any one pictorial enough to enable the spectator to 
imagine the kind of contrast in physical character which 
exists between Northern and Southern countries. We know 
the differences in detail, but we have not that broad glance 
and grasp which would enable us to feel them in their fulness. 
We know that gentians grow on llic Alps, and olives on the 
Apennines ; but we do not enough conceive for ourselves 
that vai’iegarc-d mosaic of the world’s surface which a bird 
sees in its migration, that difference between the district of 
the gentian and of I lie olive which the stork and the swallow 
sec far off, as they lean upon the sirocco wind. Let us, for 
a mo r lent, try to raise ourselves even above the level of 
their flight, and iniagiiie iho Mediterranean lying beneath us 
like an irregular lalce, and ell its ancient jiromontories sleeping 
in the sun : here and ((icie an angry spot of thunder, a grey 
st’-itn of storm, lno^ing uiion the burning field ; and here and 
there a fixed wrcatli of white volcano smoke, surrounded by 
its cii’cle of ashes ; but for the most part a great peacefulness 
of light, Syria and Greece, Italy and Sjiain, laid like pieces of 
a golden pavement into the sea -blue, chased, as we stoop 
rxea-rer to -them, with bossy beaten work of mountain chains, 
and glowing softly with terraced gardens, and flowers heavy 
with ffcankiiicense, mixed among masses of laurel, and orange, 
and plumy palm, that abate vath their grey-green shadows the 
burning of the marble rocks, and of the ledges of porphyry 
sloping under lucent sand. Then let us pass farther towards 
the north, until we see the orient colours change gradually 
into a vast belt of rainy green, where the pastures of Switzer- 
land, and poplar valleys of France, and dark forests of the 
Danube and Carpathians stretch from the mouths of the 
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Loire to those of the Volga, seen through clefts in grey swirls 
of rain-cloud and flaky veils of the mist of the brooks, spread- 
ing low along the pasture lands : and then, farther north 
still, to see the earth heave into mighty masses of leaden 
rock and heathy moor, bordering \%dth a broad wasl-e of 
gloomy purple that IjeJfc of field and wood, and splintering 
into irregular and grisly islands amidst the northcin seas, 
beaten by storm, and chilled by iec-drifr-, and tormented by 
furious pulses of contending tide, until the roots of the last 
fo]-ests fail from among the hill ravines, and the hunger of 
the north wind bites their pcalca into barrenness ; and, at 
last, the wall of ice, durable like iron, sets, deatlilike, its 
white teeth agahist us out of the polar twilight. And, halting 
once traversed in thought this gradation of the aoned iris of 
the earth in all its material vastness, let us go doivn nearer 
to itj and wateh the parallel cliange in tire belt of animal 
life : the multitudes of swaft and brilliant creatures that 
glance in the air and sea, or tread the sands of the southern 
zone ; stiipcd zebras and spotted leopards, glistening serpentv^, 
and birds arrayed in purple and scarlet. Let us coni rase 
their delicacy and brilliancy of colour, and swiftness of 
motion, with the f rost-ci amped strength, and shaggy cover- 
ing, and dusky plumage of the northern tribe a ; contrast the 
Arabian horse mth the Shetland, the tiger and leopard wUh 
the wolf and bear, the antelope with the elk, the bird of 
paradise with the osprey : and then, submissively aeki^ow- 
ledging the great laws by winch tlie eaith and all that it 
bears a;re ruled throughout their being, lot us not condemn, 
but rejoice in the expression by man of lus omix rest in the 
statutes of the lands that gave him birih.^^- I^et us watch 
him ■wdth reverence as he sets side by side the buming gems, 
and smooths with soft sculpture the jasper pillars, that are 
to reflect a ceaseless sunsliine, and rise into a cloudless sky : 
but not with less reverence let us stand by him, when, with 
rough strength and hunted stroke, he smites an uncouth 
animation out of the rocks which he has torn from among 
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the moss of the moorland, and heaves into the darkened air 
the pile of iron buttress and rugged wall, instinc t with work 
of an imagination as mid and wayward as the northern sea ; 
creations of ungainly shape and rigid limb, but full of wolfish 
life ; fierce as the winds that beat, and changeful as the 
clouds that shade them. 

There is, I repeat, no degradation, no reproach in this, but 
all dignity and honourableness : and we should err giievously 
in refusing cither to recognise as an essential character of the 
existing architecture of the North, or to admit as a desirable 
character in that which it yet may be, this wildness of thought, 
and roughness of vnrk ; this look of mountain brotherhood 
between the cathedral and the Alp ; this magnificence of 
stui’dy power, put forth only the more energetically because 
the fine finger -touch was chilled away by the frosty wind, 
and the eye dimmed by the moor-mist, or blinded by the 
hail ; tins outspeaking of the strong spirit of men who may 
not gatlior redundant fruitage from the earth, nor bask in 
dreamy benignity of sunshine, but must break the rock for 
bread, and cleave the forest for fire, and show, even in what 
they did for their delight, some of the hard habits of the arm, 
and heart that grew on them as they svaing the axe or pressed 
the plough. 

If, hoMx-ver, the savageness of Gothic architecture, merely 
as an expression of its origin among Northern nations, may 
be considered, in some sort, a noble character, it possesses 
a higher nobility still, when considered as an index, not of 
climate, but of religious principle. 

In the 13th and 14th paragi-aphs of Chapter XXI. of the 
first volume of this work, it was noticed that the systems of 
architectural ornament, properly so called, might be divided^ 
into three : — 1. Servile ornament, in which the execution of 
power of the inferior workman is entirely subjected to the 
intellect of the higher ; — 2. Constitutional ornament, in 
which the executive inferior power is, to a certain point, 
emancipated and independent, having a will of its own 
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yet confessing its inferiority and rendering obedience to 
higher powers ; — and 3. Revolutionary ornament, in which 
no executive inferiority is admitted at all. I must lierc 
explain the nature of these divisions at somewhat greater 
length. 

Of Servile ornament, the principal schools arc the Greek, 
Ninevite, and Egyptian ; but their ser'sulity is of different 
kinds. The Greek master -workman was far advanced in 
knowledge and power above the Assyrian or Egyptian. 
Neither he nor those for whom he worked could endure the 
appearance of imperfection in anything ; and, therefore, 
what ornament he appointed to be done by those beneatli 
him was composed of mere geometrical forms. — balls, ridges 
and perfectly symmetrical foliage, — which could be executed 
with absolute precision by line and rule, and -were as perfect 
in their wa 3 :", when completed, as liis omti figure sculpture. 
The Assj^rian and Egyptian, on the contrary, Jess cognisant 
of accurate form in anything, were content to allow then- 
figure sculpture to be executed by inferior workmen, but 
lo'wered the method of its treatment to a standa-rd wliich 
every workman could reach, and then trained him by dis- 
cipline so rigid, that there was no chance of his falling beneath 
the standard appointed. The Greek gave to the lower work- 
man no subject which he could not perfectly execute. The 
Assyrian gave him subjects w’hich he could only execute 
imperfectly, but fixed a legal standard for his imperfection. 
The workman was, in both systems, a slave.* 

But in the mediaeval, or especiall^^ Christian, system of 
ornament, this slavery is done away witli altogether ; Chiisti- 
anity having recognised, in small tilings as well as great, 

* Tlie third land of ornaniunt, the Eenaissaiice is that in which tlie 
inferior detail becomes principal, the eMccutor of every minor portion 
being required to exhibit skill and possess knowledge ns great as that 
which is possessed by the master of tlio design ; and in the endeavour to 
endow him with this skill and knowledge, Ins ovti original power is over- 
whelmed, and the whole building becomes a wearisome exhibition of well- 
educated imbecility Wo must fulh* inquire into the nature of this lorm 
of error, when we arrive at the examination of the UenaHsance schools. (U.> 
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the individual value of every soul. But it not only recognises 
its value ; it confesses its imperfection, in only bestowing 
dignity upon the acknowledgment of unworthiness. That 
admission of lost power and fallen nature, which the Greek 
or Ninevite felt to be intensely painful, and, as far as might 
be, altogether refused, the Christian makes daily and hourly, 
contemplating the fact of it without fear, as tending, in the 
end, to God’s greater glory. Therefore, to every spirit which 
Christianity summons to hv^^r service, her exhortation is : Do 
what 5'Ou can, and confess frankly what you are unable to do ; 
neither let your effort be shortened for fear of failure, nor 
your confession silenced for fear of shame. And it is, perhaps, 
the principal admirableuess of the Gothic schools of archi- 
tecture, that they thus receive the results of the labour of 
inferior minds ; and out of fragments full of imperfection 
and betraying that imperfection in every touch, indulgently 
raise up a stately and luiaecusable whole. 

Bud the modem English mind has this much in common 
with that of the Greek, that it intensely desires, in all things, 
the utmost completion or perfection compatible with their 
nature. This is a noble chaiactev in the abstract, but becomes 
ignoble when it causes us to forget the relative dignities of 
that nature itself, and to prefer the perfectness of the lower 
nature to the imperfection of the higher ; not considering 
that as, judged by such a rule, all the brute animals would 
be preferable to man, because more perfect in their functions 
and kind, and yet are always held inferior to him, so also in 
the woiks of man, those which are more perfect in their kind 
are always inferior to those wdiich are, in their nature, liable' 
to more faults and shortcomings. For the finer the nature 
the more flaw's it wdli show through the clearness of it ; and 
it is a law of this universe, that the best things shall be 
seldomest seen in their best form. The "wild grass grows well 
and strongly, one year with another ; but the wheat is, 
according to the greater nobleness of its nature, liable to the 
bitterer blight. And therefore, w^hile in all things that we 
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see, or do, we are to desire perfection, and strive for it, we 
are nevertheless not to set the meaner thing, in its nariow 
accomplishment, above the nobler thing, in its mightyprogi’ess ; 
not to esteem smooth minuteness above shattered majesty ; 
not to prefer mean victor^'’ to honourable defeat ; not to 
lower the level of our aim, that we may the more surely 
enjoy the complacency of success. But, above all, in cur 
dealings with the souls of other men, we aic to take care 
how we check, by severe requirement or narrow caution, 
efforts which might otherwise lead to a noble issue ; and, 
still more, how we withhold our admiration from gi'eat excel- 
lencies, because they are mingled with rough faults. Now, 
in the make and nature of every man, however rude or 
simple, whom we employ in manual labour, there are soma 
powers for better tilings : some tardy imagination, torpid 
capacity of emotion, tottering steps of thought, there arc, 
even at the worst ; and in most cases it is all our own fault 
that they are tardy or torpid. But they cannot be strength- 
ened, unless we are content to tahe them in their feebleness, 
and unless wc prize and honour theju in their impeifectioii 
above the best and most perfect manual skill. And thi.s is 
what we have to do with a.ll our labourers ; to look for the 
thoughiful part of them, and get that out of them, whatever 
we lose for it, whatever faults ar.d errors ive arc obliged to 
take with it. For the best that is in them cannot manifest 
itself, but in company with mucli error. Understand this 
clearly : You can teach a man to draw a straig.ht lirie, and 
to cut one ; to strike a curved hue, and to carve it ; and to 
copy and carve any number cf givc-n lines or forms, with 
admirable speed and pci fect precision ; and you hud liis 
work perfect of its Idnd ; Irat if you ask him to think about 
any of those forms, to consider if he cannot find any bctl’er 
in his own head, he stops ; his execution becomes hesitating ; 
he thinks, and ten to one he thinks wrong ; ten to one he 
makes a mistake in the first touch he gi'^^es to his work as a 
thinking being. But you have made a man of liiin for 
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all that. He was only a machine before, an animated 
tool. 

And observe, you are put to stern choice in this matter. 
You must either make a tool of the creature, or a man of him. 
You camiot make both. Men were not intended to work 
with the accuracy of tools, to be precise and perfect in all 
their actions. If you will have that precision out of them, 
and make their fingers measure degrees like cog-wheels, and 
their arms strike curves like compasses, you must unhumanise 
them. All the energy of their spiiits must he given to make 
cogs and compasses of themselves. All their attention and 
strength must go to the accomplishment of the mean act. 
The eye of the soul must be bent upon the finger-point, and 
the soul’s force must fill all the invisible nerves that guide 
it, ten hours a day, that it may not err from its steely pre- 
cision, and so soul and sight be worn away, and the whole 
human being be lost at last — a heap of sawdust, so far as its 
intellectual woi'k in this Avorld is concerned ; saved only by 
its Heart, which cannot go into the form of cogs and com- 
passes, but expands, after the ten hours are over, into fireside 
humanity. On the other hand, if you will make a man of the 
working creature, you cannot make a tool. Let him but 
begin to imagine, to think, to try to do anything worth doing ; 
and the engine -turned precision is lost at once. Out come 
all his roughness, all his dulness, all his incapability ; shame 
upon shame, failure upon failure, pause after pause : but out 
comes the whole majesty of him also ; and we know the 
height of it only, when we see the clouds settling upon him. 
And, whether the clouds be bright or dark, there will be 
transfiguration beliind and within them. 

And now, reader, look round this English room of yours, 
about which you have been proud so often, because the 
W’Ork of it was so good and strong, and the ornaments of 
it so finished. Examine again all those accurate mould- 
ings, and perfect polishings, and uneiTing adjustments of 
the seasoned wood and tempered steel. Many a time you 
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have exulted over tliem^ ond thought how gi’cat Englaiid 
waa, becairse her slightest v'ork u'os done so thoiougldy. 
Alas I if read lightly, these perfectnesses arc S-igna of a 
Bla^'ciy in our England a thousand times more bitter and 
nioie degrading than that of tiie scourged Africnn, or helot 
Greekd--* Men may be beaten, chained, tormented, v'oked 
like cattle, slaughtered lik{^ summer iiies, and yet I'emain in 
one sense, and the best sense, frc-c. Bub to sincther tlieiv 
souls within theiu, to blight and hew into roiling pollards 
the suckling bionches of their human inteliigcnco, to make 
the fle.sh and skin %'/liich, et'tcr the worm’s \i^ork on it, is to 
see God, into leathern thongs to machinery with, — 

this it is to be slaee-maNtc.s indeed ; and there miglit be 
more freedom iu Ene:lcncl, though her feudal lorcis’ lightest 
words r/ere worth nicn’s lives, Joid though the blood of the 
vexed husbandman diopuccl in the furrows of her fields, 
than there is while the animation of her multi^uclcs is sent 
like fuel to feed tlie factory t^moke, and the strength oi them 
is given daily to be wasted into the fineness of a wei), or 
rack{ d into the exaetness of a line. 

And, on the other hand, go forth again to g'>ze u’on Ike 
old cathedral front, where you b~.vc smiled so often at vhe 
fantastic ignorance oi' the old scuiptois : examine *.<1100 more 
those ugly goblins, ond furmless monsters, and stem .statues, 
anatomiless r.nd rigid; but do not mock at them, tor ihcv 
are signs of the life and libci'ty o{ every workman A\ho struck 
the stone ; a freedom of thought, and lank in .vjale of being, 
such a.s no laws, no chartcis, no charities can secure ; but 
which it must be tlic first aim of all Europe at this day to 
regain for her children. 

Let me nob be thought to s]:eak wildb' or exira\agantly. 
It is verily this degradation of the operative into a inacjune, 
which, more than any other evil of the times, is leading liie 
mass of the nations everywhere into vain, incoherent, destruc- 
tive struggling for a fiecdom of wliich they cannot cxjflain 
the nature to themselves. Their universal outcry agaiiist 
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wealth, and against nobility, is not forced from them either 
by the pressure of famine, or the sting of mortified pride. 
These do much, and have done much in all ages ; but the 
foundations of society were never yet shaken as they are 
at this day. It is not that men are ill fed, but that they 
have no pleasure in the work by which they make their 
bread, and therefore look to wealth as the only means of 
pleasure. It is not that men are pained by the scorn of the 
upper classes, but they cannot endure their ovm ; for they 
feci that the kind of labour to which they are condemned is 
verily a degrading one, and makes them less than men. 
Mover had the upper classes so much sympathy with the 
lower, or charity for them, as they have at this day, and yet 
never were they so much hated by them : for, of old the 
separation between the noble and the poor was merely a wall 
built by law ; now it is a veritable difference in level of 
standing, a i^recipice between upper and lower grounds in 
the field of humanib}’’, and there is pestilential air at the 
bottom oi it. I know not if a day is ever to come when the 
nature of right freedom will be understood, and wlien men 
will see that io obey another man, to labour for him, yield 
reverence to him or to his place, is not slavery. It is often 
the best kind ot liberty, — liberty from care. The man who 
says to one. Go, and he gocth, and to another. Come, and 
he cometh,^^^ has, in most cases, more sense of restraint and 
difficulty than the man who obe^^s him. The movements 
of the one are hindered by the burden on his shoulder ; of 
the othei’, by the bridle on his lips : there is no way by which 
the burden may be lightened ; but we need not suffer from 
the bridle if we do not champ at it. To yield reverence to 
another, to hold ourselves and our lives at his disposal, is 
not slavery ; often, it is the noblest state in which a man 
can live in this world. There is, indeed, a reverence wliich 
is servile, that is to say, irrational or selfish : but there is also 
noble reverence, that is to say, reasonable and loving ; and 
a man is never so noble as when he is reverent in this kind"; 
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na 3 % even if the feeling pass the bounds of mere reason, so 
that it be loving, a man is raised by it. Which had, in reality, 
most of the serf nature in him, — ^the Irish peasant who was 
lying in wait yesterday for his landlord, with liis musket 
muzzle thrust through the ragged hedge ; or that old mountain 
servant, who, 200 years ago, at Inverkeitlimg, gave up his 
own life and the lives of hjs seven sons for his cliief ?’*' — as 
each feU, calling forth his brother to the death, “ Another 
for Hector ! ” And therefore, in all ages and all countries, 
reverence has been paid and sacrifice made by men to each 
other, not only without complaint, but rejoicingly ; and 
famine, and peril, and sword, and all evil, and all shame, have 
been borne willingly in the causes of masters and kings ; 
for all these gifts of the heart ennobled the men who gave, 
not less than the men who received them, and nature pi ompted, 
and God rewarded the sacrifice. But to feel their souls 
withering within them, unthanked, to find Iheir w'holc bomg 
sunlc inlx) an unrecognised abyss, to be counted off Into a 
heap of mechanism, numbered with its wheels, and weighed 
ivith its hammer strokes ; — this nature bade not, — this God 
blesses nob, — this humanity for no long time is able to endure. 

We have much studied and much perfected, oX late, the 
great civilised invention of the division of labour ; only we 
give it a false name. It is not, truly speaking, the labour 
that is divided ; but the men : — Divided into mere segments 
of men — broken into small fragments and crumbs of life ; 
so that all the little piece of intelligence that is left in a man 
is not enough to make a pin, or a nail, but exhausts itself 
in making the point of a pin, or the head of a nail. Now 
it is a good and desirable thing, truly, to make man 3 '’ pins 
in a day ; but if we could only see Mith what crystal sand 
their points were polished, — sand of human soul, much to be 
magnified before it can be discerned for what it is. — we should 
think there might be some loss in it also. And the gi'eat cry 
that rises from all our manufacturing cities, louder than their 
* Vide Preface to Fair Maid of Perth. (H.) 
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fi(rna<'*e is all in very deed for this, — that we manu- 

facture every tiiinr; there except men ; we blanch cotton, and 
strengthen Gt-r^el, and refine sugar, and shape pottery but' 
to brighten, to slcengthen, to refine, or to form a single living 
spirit^ ricvei- enters Into our estimate of advantages. And all 
the evil to v.'hich thnt cry is urging our myriads can be met 
oiily in one wily : not by teaching nor preaching, for to teach 
them is but to sho^v them their misery, and to preach to them, 
if we do nothing more than preach, is to mock at it. It can 
be met only a right understanding, on the part of all classes, 
of uliat kinds of labour good for men, raising them, and 
ui.ikh'jg them happy ; by a determined sacrifice of such con- 
venience, or beauty, or cheapness as is to be got only by the 
degradation of the workiiian ; and by equally determined 
d^'mand for the products and results of healthy and ennobling 
labour. 

And how, it v.ill be asked, are these products to be recog- 
niric-d, and tliis demand to be regulated ? Easily : by the 
oosevvanoo oi three broad and simple rules : 

X. Nc-ver c-ncouragf'. the manufacture of any article not 
fjy,n}ntr,fy necessary, in the production of which Inveniion 
has no share. 

2. Ne^'er omnand an exact finish for its own sake, but . 
oiiiv for some practical or noble end. 

3. Ne'mr encourage imitation or copying of any kind 
cxccjit for the sake of preserving record of great works. 

The second of these principles is the only one which directly 
Tis"s out of the consideration of our immediate subject; but 
I sha'i briefly explain the meaning and extent of the first 
ajbo, reseiviug the enfoi’ccment of the tliird for another place. . 

1, Nc^'cr encourage the manufacture of anything not 
necessary, in the production of wliich invention has no'- 
share. 

For instance. Glass beads are utterly unnecessary, and 
there is no design or thought employed in their manufacture. 
They are formed by first drawing out the glass into rods ; 
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these rods are chopped up into fragments of the size of beads 
by the human hand, and t-iie fragments are then round .vl 
in th^ furnace. The men who chop up the rods .sit at tiieir 
work all day, their hands vibrating with a perpetual and 
exquisitely timed palsy, and the beads dropping bene-sth 
their vibration like hail. Neither they, nor the men wlio 
draw out the rods or fuse the fragments, have the smallest 
occasion for the use of any single human faculty ; and eveiy 
young lady, therefore, "v^ iio buys glass beads is engaged in die 
slave-trade, and -n a mueh more cruel ono than that which 
we have so long hem endeavouring to put do'sm. 

But glass cups ."nul vessels may become the subjects of 
exquisite invention ; and if in bujdng those we pay for t}:c 
invention, that iz to say for the beautiful foT in, or colour, or 
engronvng, and net for raere finish of execution, we are doing 
good LO humanity. 

So, again, the cr-tting of precious stones, in all ordinaiy 
cases, requires little exorcion of any mental faculty ; some 
tact and judgment m avoiding flaws, and so on, but nothing 
to bring out the whoh'' nihvd. Every person w^ho wears cut 
jewels merely for tlio sake oi IliCir value is, therefore, a sla^^e- 
driver. 

But the working of tlic goklsmith, and the various design- 
ing of grouped ievrollcvy and enamel- work, may become tie 
subject of the most noble human intelligence. Therefore,, 
money spent in the purchase of well -dr signed plate, of pre- 
cious engraved vases, cameos, or enamels, does good to 
humanitj^ ; and, in woik of this kind, jewels maj/ be em- 
ployed to heighten its splendour ; and their cutting is then 
a price paid for the attainment of a noble end, a,nd thus 
perfectly allow^able* 

I shall perhaps press this law farther elsewhere, but our 
immediate concern is chiefly with the second, namely, never 
to demand an exact finish, when it does not lead to a noble 
end. For observe, I have only dwelt upon the rudeness of 
Gothic, or any other kind of imperfcctncss, as adm.irabie,. 
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where it was impossible to get design or thought without 
it, If you are to have the thought of a rough and untaught 
man, j^ou must have it in a rough and untaught way ; but 
from an educated man, who can without effort express his 
thoughts in an educated way, take the graceful expression, 
aiid be thankful. Only get the thought, and do not silence 
the peasant bee a, use he cannot speak good grammar, or 
until you have taught him his gi’ammar. Grammar and 
rclinement are good things, both, only be sure of the better 
tiling fimt. And thus in art, delicate finish is desirable 
from the greatest masters, and is always given by them. In 
some places IVIichael Angelo, Leonardo, Phidias, Peru gi no. 
Turner, all finished with the most exquisite care ; and the 
finish they give always leads to the fuller accomplishment of 
their noble purposes. But lo'wer men than these cannot 
finish, for it requires consummate knowledge to finish con- 
summately. and then we must take their thoughts as they are 
able XrO give them. So the rule is simple : Always look for 
invention first, and after that, for such execution as will help 
the invention, and as the inventor is capable of without 
painful effort, and no more. Above all, demand no refine- 
ment of execution where there is no thought, for that is 
slaves’ v/ork, unredeemed. Rather choose rough work than 
smooth work, so only that the practical purpose be answered, 
and never imagine there is reason to be proud of anything 
that may be accomplished by patience and sand -paper. 

I shall only give one example, which however will show 
the reader what I mean, from the manufacture ali’eady 
alluded to, that of glass. Our modem glass is exquisitely 
clear in its substance, true in its form, accurate in its cutting. 
We are proud of this. We ought to be ashamed of it. The 
old Venice glass was muddy, inaccurate in all its forms, and 
clumsily cut, if at all. And the old Venetian was justly 
proud of it. For there is this difference between the Eng- 
lish and Venetian workman, that the former thinks only of 
accurately matching his patterns, and getting his curves per- 
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fectly true and his edges perfectly sharp, and becomes a mere 
machine for rounding curves and sharpening edges, ’wliile 
the old Venetian cared not a whit 'whether his edges wea*e 
sharp or not, but he invented a new design for every glass 
that he made, and never moulded a handle or a lip without 
a new fancy in it. And therefore, though some Venetian 
glass is ugly and clumsy enough, when made by clumsy and 
uninventive workmen, other Venetian glass is so lovely in its 
forms that no price is too great for it ; and \vc never see the 
same form in it twice. Now you cannot have the finish and 
the varied form too. If the workman is thinking about his 
edges, he cannot be thinking of his design ; if of his design, 
he cannot think of his edges. Choose whetliei you will 
for the lovely form or the perfect finish, and choose at the 
same moment whether you will make the w'orkcr a man or a 
grindstone. 

Nay, but the reader interrupts me, — “ If the workman can 
design beautifully, I would not have him kept at tlw furnace. 
Let him be taken away and made a gentleman, and have a 
studio, and design his glass there, and I will have it blovm 
and cut for him by common workmen, anc^ so I will have my 
design and my finish too.” 

All ideas of this kind are founded upon two mistaken 
suppositions : the first, that one man’s thoughts can be, cr 
ought to be, executed by another man’s hands ; the second, 
that manual labour is a degradation, when it is governed by 
intellect. 

On a large scale, and in work determinable by line and 
rule, it is indeed both possible and necessary that the thoughts 
of one man should be carried out by the labour of others ; 
in this sense I have already defined the best architecture to 
be the expression of the mind of manhood by the hands of 
childhood. But on a smaller scale, and in a design wbicli 
cannot he mathematically defined, one man's thoughts can 
never be expressed by another : and the difference between 
the spirit of touch of the man who is inventing, and of the 
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man who is obeying directions, is often all the difference 
belv/een a gi’oat and a common work of art. How wide the 
sepaT’alion between original and second-hand execution, 
I shall endeavour to s^iow elpevrhoro ; it is not so much to our 
niirpose lierc os to mark the other and more fatal error of 
'.Tbspising manual labour when governed by intellect ; for it 
)3 no less fatal an error to despise it when thus regulated 
by iiiteilect, than to value it for its ovu sake. We are always 
in those days cndeavoniing to separate the two ; we want 
one man to bo alv'avs thinliing, and another to be ahvays 
working, and v^e rj-ll one a gentleman, and the other an 
onf'vatire : v bcrcus tlw' v/orkman ought often to be thinking 
and the rrirdeer often to be working, and both should he 
pf^ntlomeri; in the best sf^nsc. Ab it is, we make both ungentle, 
the one envying, the other ''h'spising, his brother ; and the 
U'ass of societj^ in m^de up of morbid thinkers, and miserable 
''voi'lcers- Nov it is oui;/ \-y labour that thought can be made 
health v‘, and Oi.'i / l'.>y tiioiight that labour can be made liappy, 
an I tlic two ca’m.ot be ser>ara(ed with impunity. It w^’Quld 
bf w'cli if all of us ^ ere good handicraftsmen in some kind, 
and the dishonour of manual labour done away with altogether; 
JO that thougli there should still be a trenchant distinction of 
rac: he ween noble s and commoners, there should not, among 
the latter, bo a trenchant distinction of employment, as 
bcLv/een idle aii J vrorhing men, or between men of liberal and 
illiberal pioicssions. All professions should be liberal, and 
trierc should be less pride felt in peculiarity of employment, 
and more in excellence of achievement. And yet more, in 
each scvcra-I profession, no master should he too proud to do 
its hardest woik. The painter should grind his own colours ; 
the architect w^ork in the mason’s yard with his men ; the 
master- manufacturer be himself a more skilful operative than 
any man in his mills ; and the distinction between one 
man and another be only in experience and skill, and the 
authority and wealth which these must naturally and justly 
obtain. 
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I should be lod far from thi. matter in hand, if I were 
to pursue this interesting sr.bjecfc. Knonf^h. I Irnst, has 
been said to show the reader that the rudeness or imp^v- 
faction wliich at first rendered the term Gothic' *' one of 
reproach is indeed, when rightly understood, one of the most 
noble characters of Christian architecture, and not only a 
noble but an essential one. It seems a fantastic paradox, 
but it is nevertheless a most important trurh. that no aiclii- 
tecture can be Irnlj^ noble which- is 7iof- imperfect. And this 
is easily demonstrable. For since the arcliitcct, whom me 
will suppose capable of doing all in perfection, cannot exe- 
cute the whole vith his ovai hands, he must eitlier make 
slaves of liis workmen in ihe old Greek, end present English 
fashion, and level his work to a slave's capacirics, whii.h js to 
degrade it ‘ else ho must la]:p his workj.'icn as he liuds 
them, and let fhcin shov/ their vreaknes- en togcliier %Aith tlnir 
strength, which ■’.rill involve the Gothic impoih'pti.rn, but 
render the whole work as noble as the intellect of F>r age 
can make it. 

But the principle may be stated more broadly still. 1 haw 
confined the illustration of it to areliitcctnrc, but I must not 
leave it as if true of architeeture only. Hitherto I have used 
the Avoids imperfect and perfect rrmrely io distinguish betAvecn 
work grossly unskilful and Ai^ork executed A\hth averege pre- 
cision and science ; and I liave been pleading thpd any dvgroe 
of unskilful ness should be admitted, so only tiiat the labourpr’-; 
mind had room for expiression. Hat, acciwatck" speaking. n»j 
good work Avhatevor can be perfect, end the dcrarnd for 
perfection is always a sign of a nnsundersianding of t/ic eiids of 
art. 

This for two reasons, both based on ovei lasting laivs. 
The first, that no great man ever stops working til] he has 
reached his point of failure ; tliat is to say. Ids mind is al v, ays 
far in advance of his poAvers of execution, and the latter 
Avill now and then give Avay in trying to foliOAV it ; besides 
that he Avill always give to the inferior portions of his work 
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only such inferior attention as they require ; and accoi'ding 
to his greatness ho becomes so accustomed to the feeling of 
dissatisfaction "with the best he can do, that in moments of 
lassitude or anger with himself he will not care though the 
beholder be dissatisfied also. I believe there has only been 
one man who would not acknowledge this necessity, and 
strove always to reach perfection, Leonardo ; the end of 
Ilia vain effort being merely that he would take ten years to 
a picture, and leave it unfinished. And therefore, if we are 
to have great men working at all, oi* less men doing their 
best, the v/ork will be imperfect, however beautiful. Of 
human vork none but what is bad can be perfect, in its 
own bad way.^ 

The second reason is, that imperfection is in some sort 
essential to all that we know of life. It is the sign of life 
in a mortal body, that is to say, of a state of progress and 
change. Nothing that lives is, or can be, rigidly perfect ; 
part of it is decaying, part nascent. The foxglove blossom, — 
a third part bud, a third part past, a third part in full bloom, 
— is a type of the life of this world. And in all things that 
live there are certain irregularities and deficiencies which are 
not only sigrts of life, hut sources of beauty. No human face 
is exactly the same in its lines on each side, no leaf perfect in 
its lobes, no branch in its symmetry. All admit irregularity 
as they imply change ; and to banish imperfection is to 
destroy expression, to check exertion, to paralyse vitality. 
All things are literally better, lovelier, and more beloved for 
the imperfections which have been divinely appointed, that 
the law of human life may be Effort, and the law of human 
judgment, Mercy". 

Accept this then for a universal law, that neither architec- 
ture nor any other noble work of man can be good unless it" 

* Tlie Elgin marbles are supposed by many persons to be ” perfect ” 
In the most, important portions they indeed approach perfection, but 
only there The draperies are unfinished, the hair and wool of the animals 
are unfinished, and the entire bas-reliefs of the frieze are roughly cut. 
(It.) 
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be imperfect ; and let us be prepared for tbe otheinvisc strange 
fact, which we shall discern clearly as we approach the period 
of the Renaissance, tliat the first cause of the fall of the arts 
of Europe was a relentless requirement of perfection, incapable 
alike either of ])eing silenced by veneration for greatness, or 
softened into forgiveness of simplicity. 

Thus far then of the Rudeness or Savageness, wliich is the 
first mental element of Gothic architecture. It is an element 
in maii}^ other healthy architectures also, as in Byzantine and 
Romanesque ; but true Gothic cannot exist without it. 

* * 

The fifth clement above named was Rigidity ; and this 
character I must endeavour carefully to define, for neither 
the -word I have used, nor any other that I can tliink of, 
will express it accurately. For I mean, not merely stable, 
but active rigidity ; the peculiar energy which gives tension 
to movement, and stiffness to resistance, which makes the 
fiercest lightning forked rather than curved, and the stoutest 
oak- branch angular rather than bending, and is as much seen 
in the quivering of the lance as in the glittering of the icicle. 

I have before had occasion (Vol. L Chapter XIII.) to 
note some manifestations of this energy or fixedness ; 
but it must be still more attentively considered here, as it 
shows itself throughout the v/hole structure and decoration 
of Gothic work. Egyptian and Greek buildings stand, for 
the most part, by their own weight and mass, one stone 
passively incumbent on another : but in the Gothic vaults and 
traceries there is a stiffness analogous to that of the bones of a 
limb, or fibres of a tree ; an elastic tension and communication 
of force from part to part, and also a studious expression of 
this throughout every visible line of the building. And, in 
like manner, the Greek and Egyptian ornament is either mere 
surface engraving, as if the face of the wall had been stamped 
with a seal, or its lines are flowing, lithe, and luxuriant ; in 
either case, there is no expression of energy in the framework 
of the ornament itself. But the Gothic ornament stands out 
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in prickly independence, and frosty fortitude, jutting into 
crockets, and freezing into pinnacles ; here starting up into a 
monster, there genninating into a blossom ; anon knitting 
itself into a branch, alternately thorny, bossy, and bristly, or 
writhed into every form of nervous entanglement ; but, even 
when most graceful, never for an instant languid, always 
quickset ; erring, if at all, ever on the side of brusquerie. 

The feelings or habits in the workman which give rise 
to this character in the work, are moi'e complicated and 
various than those indicated by any other sculptural expres- 
sion hitherto named. There is, first, the habit of hard and 
I’apid working ; the industry of the tribes of the North, 
quickened by the coldness of the climate, and giving an 
expression of sharp energy to all theA^ do (as aboA^c noted, 
Vol, I. Chap. XIII.), as opposed to the languor of the 
Southern tribes, however much of fire there may be in the 
heart of that languor, for lava itself may floAV languidly. 
There is also the habit of finding enjoyment in the signs of 
cold, which is never found, I belie A'-e, in the inhabitants of 
countries south of the Alps. Cold is to them an unredeemed 
evil to be suffered, and forgotten as soon as may be ; but 
the long Avinter of the North forces the Goth (I mean the 
Englishman, Frenchman, Dane, or German), if he Avould 
lead a happy life at all, to find sources of happiness in foul 
weather as well as fair, and to rejoice in the leafless as Avell as 
in the shady forest. And this we do Arith all our hearts ; find- 
ing perhaps nearly as much contentment by the Christmas fii'c 
as in the summer sunshine, and gaining health and strength 
on the ice-fields of Avinter, as well as among the meadoAvs of 
spring. 8o that there is nothing adverse or painful to our 
feelings in the cramped and stififened structure of A'cgetatioii 
checked by cold ; and instead of seeking, like the Southern 
sculptor, to express only the softness of leafage nourished in 
all tenderness, and tempted into ail luxuriance by Avarm 
Avinds and glowing rays, we find pleasure in dwelling upon the 
crabbed, perverse, and morose animation of plants that haA^o 
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kno'wn little kindness from earth or heaven, but, season after 
season, have had their best efforts palsied by frost, their 
brightest buds buried under snow, and their goodliest limbs 
lopped by tempest. 

Inhere are man}?' subtle sympathies and affections which 
join to confirm the Gothic mind in this peculiar choice of 
subject ; and when we add to the influence of these, the 
necessities consequent ujion the cmjfloyment of a rougher 
material, compelling the Avorkman to seek for vigour of effect, 
rather than refinement of texture or accuracy of form, Ave 
haA^e direct and manifest causes for much of the difference 
betAveen the Northern and SoutJicrn cast of conception : but 
there are indirect causes holding a far more important place 
in the Gothic heart, though loss immediate in their influence 
on design. Strength of aaIII, independence of character, res(y- 
luteness of purpose, imiiatienee of undue control, and tliau 
general tendency to set the indiAudual reason against auth- 
ority, and the indi\ddual deed against destiny, AA'hich, in the 
Northern tribes, has op2:>osed itself throughout all ages to the 
languid submission, in the Southern, of thought to tiadition, 
and purpose to fatality, are -all more or less traceable in the 
rigid lines, vigorous and A^arious masses, and daringly jn'O- 
jecting and independent structure of the Northern Gothic 
ornament : while the opposite feelings are m like niannei' 
legible in the graceful and softly guided AA^aves and Avreathed 
bands, in avIucIi Southern decoration is constantly disposed ; 
in its tendency to lose its independence, and fuse itself into 
the surface of the masses upon AAdiich it is traced ; and in the 
expression seen so often, in the arrangement of those ma.sses 
themseh'cs, of an abandonment of their strength to an 
ineA'i table necessity, or a listless repose. 

There is virtue in the measure, and ei'ror in the excess, 
of both these characters of mind, and in both of the styles 
Avhich they liavc created ; the best architecture, and the 
best temjjer. arc lho.se AA'liich unite them both ; and this fifth 
impulse of the Gothic heart is therefore that which neede 
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most caution in its indulgence. It is more definitely Gothic 
than any other, but the best Gothic building is not that \\'hich 
is moat Gothic : it can hardly be too frank in its confession of 
rudeness, hardly too rich in its changefulness, hardly too 
faithful in its naturalism ; but it may go too far in its rigidity, 
and, like the great Puritan spirit in its extreme, lose itself 
either in frivolity of division, or perversity of purpose.* It 
actually did so in its later times ; but it is gladdening to 
remember that in its utmost nobleness, the very tem]:)er \\ hich 
has been thought most adverse to it, the Protestant spirit of 
self-dependence and inquiry, ^yas expressed in its every line. 
Faith and aspiration there were, in every Chnstian ecclesias- 
tical builtling, from the first century to the fifteenth ; but the 
moral habits to which England in this age owes the kind of 
greatness that she has, — the habits of philosophical investiga- 
tion, of accurate thought, of domestic seclusion and indepen- 
dence, of stem self-reliance, and sincere upriglit searching 
into religious truth, — were only traceable in the features 
which were the distinctive creation of the Gothic schools, in 
the veined foliage, and thorny fretwork, and shadowy niche, 
and buttressed pier, and fearless height of subtle pinnacle 
and cre'ited tower, sent like an “ unperplexed question up to 
' Heaven. 

Last, because the least essential, of the constituent elements 
of this noble school, was placed that of Redundance, — the 
uncalculating bestowal of the wealth of its labour. There is. 
indeed, much Gothic, and that of the best period, in wbicli 
this element is hardly traceable, and \vhich depends for its 

* S^ie the account of the meeting at Talla Linns, in 1682, given in the 
fourth chapter of the Ueart of 3Iidlotkian At length they arrived at the 
coiicUision that '* they who ovned (or allowed) such names as jMoiiday, 
Tuesday, January, February, and so forth, served themselves lieirs to 
the same if not greater punishment than had been denounced against the 
idolaters of old.” (R ) 

t See the beautiful description of Florence in Elizabeth Broviiing's 
C«scf GvMi Wivdotes^ which is not only a noble poem, but the only book 
I have seen which, favouring the Liberal cause in Italy, gives a just account 
of the Incapacities of the modem Italian, (R.) 
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eiloct almost exclusively on loveliness of simple drsic:n and 
grace of unmvolved propovlion : still, in the most character- 
istic buildings, a certain portion of their effect depends upon 
accumulation of ornament ; and many of those which have 
most influence on the minds of men, have attained it by means 
of this attribute alone. And although, by careful study cf 
the school, it is possible to arrive at a condition of taste wlivch 
shall be better contented by a few perfect lines than a whole 
facade covered with fretwork, the building which only satisfies 
such a taste is not to be considered the best. For the very 
first requirement of Gothic architecture being, as we saw 
above, that it shall both admit tlie aid, and appeal to the 
admiration, of the rudest as well as the most refined minds, 
the richness of the work is, paradoxical as the statement may 
appear, a part of its iiumihty. iSTo architecture is so hauglity 
as that -which is simple ; which refuses to addioss the eyo^ 
except in a few clear and foi'ceful lines ; -v^^hich implies, in 
offering so little to our regards, that all it has offered is perfect ; 
and disdains, either by tlie complexity or the attractiveness 
of its features, to embarrass our investigation, or betray us 
into delight. That humility, w-liich is the very life of the 
Gothic school, is show^n not only in the imperfection, but in 
the accumulation, of ornament. The inferior rank of the 
workman is often show'ii as much in the richness, as the rough- 
ness, of his work ; and if the co-operation of evei-y hand, and 
the sympathy of every heart, are to be received, we must 
be content to allow the redundance wliich disguises the failure 
of the feeble, and wins the regard of the inattentive. There 
are, however, far nobler interests mingling, in tJic Gothic 
heart, w'lth the rude love of decorative accumulation : a 
magnificent enthusiasm, which feels as if it ncvei* could do 
enough to reach the fulness of its ideal ; an unselfishness of 
sacrifice, ’\\’hich would rather cast fruitless labour bcfoic the 
altar than stand idle in tlic market ; and, finally, a profound 
sympathy with the fulness and wealth of the material universe, 
rising out of that Naturalism whose operation we have already 
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endeavoured to define. The sculptor who sought for his 
models among the forest leaves, could not but quickly and 
deej^ly feel that complexity need not involve the loss of grace, 
nor richness that of repose ; and every hour which he spent 
in the study of the minute and vaiious work of Nature, made 
him feel more forcibly the barrenness of what was best in 
that of man : nor is it to be wondered at, that, seeing her 
perfect and exquisite creations poured forth in a profusion 
wliich conception could not grasp nor calculation sum, he 
should think that it ill became him to be niggardly of his own 
mde craftsmanship ; and M'here he saw throughout the uni- 
verse a faultless beauty lavished on measureless spaces of 
broidored field and blooming mountain, to grudge his poor 
and imperfect labour to the few stones that he had raised one 
upon another, for habitation or memorial. The years of his 
life passed away before his task was accomplished ; but 
generation succeeded generation with unwearied enthusiasm, 
and the cathcdi’al front was at last lost in the tapestry of its 
traceries, liko a rock among the thickets and herbage of spring 
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EARLY RENAISSANCE 

It was above stated, that the principal difference in general 
form and treatment between the Byzantine and Gothic 
palaces was the contraction of the marble facing into the 
narrow spaces between the windows, leaving large fields of 
brick wall perfectly bare. The reason for this appears to 
have been, tnat the Gothic builders were no longer satisfied 
with the faint and delicate hues of the veined marble ; they 
wished for some more forcible and piquant mode of decoration, 
corresponding more completely with the gradually advancing 
splendour of chivalric costume and heraldic device. What T 
have said above of the simple habits of life of the thirteenth 
century, in no wise refers either to costumes of state, or of 
military service ; and any illumination of the thirteenth 
and early fourteenth centuries (the great period being, it seems 
to me, from 1250 to 1350), while it shows a peculiar majesty 
and simplicity in the fall of the robes (often wom over th<. 
chain armour), indicates, at the same time, an exquisite 
brilliancy of colour and power of design in the hems and 
borders, as well as in the armorial bearings with which they 
are charged ; and while, as we have seen, a peculiar simplicity 
is found also in the forms of the architecture, corresponding 
to that of the folds of the robes, its colours were constantly 
increasing in brilliancy and decision, corresponding to those 
of the quartering of the shield, and of the embroidery of the 
mantle. 

Whether, indeed, derived from the quarterings of the 

s.v, 93 G 
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knights’ shields, or from what other source, I know not ; 
but there is one magnificent attribute of the colouring of the 
late twelfth, the whole thirteenth, and the early fourteenth 
century, which I do not find definitely in any previous work, 
nor afterwards in general art, though constantly, and neces- 
sarily, in that of great colourists, namely, the union of one 
colour with another by reciprocal interference : that is to say, 
if a mass of red is to be set beside a mass of blue, a piece of the 
red will be carried into the blue, and a piece of the blue carried 
into the red ; sometimes in nearly equal portions, as in a shield 
divided into four quarters, of which the uppermost on one 
side will be of the same colour as the lowermost on the other ; 
sometimes in smaller fragments, but, in the periods above 
named, always definitely and grandly, though in a thousand 
various ways. And I call it a magnificent principle, for it is 
an eternal and universal one, not in art only,* but in human 
life. It is the great principle of Brotherhood, not by equality, 
nor by likeness, but by giving and receiving ; the souls that 
are unlike, and the nations that are unlike, and the natures 
that are unlike, being bound into one noble whole by each 
receiving something from, and of, the others’ gifts and the 
other’s’ glory. I have not space to follow out this thought, — 
it is of infinite extent and application, — but I note it for the 
reader’s pursuit, because I have long believed, and the whole 
second volume of “ Modern Painters ” was written to prove, 

* la the various works which ^Ir. Prout has wTitten on liRht and shade, 
no principle will be found insisted on more btrongly than this carrying of 
the dark into the light, and n'cp versa. It is curious to lind liie untaught 
instinct of a merely pictiires(iue artist in tlie nineteenth century, lixing 
itself 80 intensely on a principle which regulated the entire sacred composition 
of the thirteentli, I say " untaught ” instinct, for Mr. Prout was, tliroiigli- 
out his life, the discoverer of Ids OT\’n principles ; fortunately so, considering 
what principles were taught in his time, bub unfortunately in tlic abstraci, 
fer there were gifts in him, which, had there been any wholesome influences 
to cherish them, might have made him one of the greatest, men of his age. 
He was great, under ail adverse eircumstancps, but the mere wreck of ^\hat 
he might have been, if, after the rough training noticed in iny pamphlet 
on Pre-Eapliaelitism, as having fitted him for his great function in the uoild 
ho had met with a teacher who could have appreciated his powers, and 
directed them. (U.) 
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that in whatever has been made by the Deity externally 
delightful to the human sense of beauty, there is some type of 
God’s nature or of God’s laws ; nor are any of His laws, in 
one sense, greater than the appointment that the most lovely 
and perfect unity shall be obtained by the taking of one nature 
into another. I trespass upon too high ground \ and yet I 
cannot fully show' the reader the extent of this law', but by 
leading him thus far. And it is just because it is so vast and 
so awdul a law, that it has rule over the smallest things ; and 
there is not a vein of colour on the lightest leaf w'hich the 
spring winds are at this moment unfolding in the fields around 
us, but it is an illustTation of an ordainment to which the 
earth and its creatures owe their continuance, and their 
Redemption. 

It is perfectly inconceivable, until it has been made a 
subject of special inquiry, how perpetually Nature employs 
this principle in the distribution of her light and shade ; how 
by the most extraordinary adaptations, apparently accidental, 
but always in exactly the right place, she contrives to bring 
darkness into light, and light into darkness ; and that so 
sharply and decisively, that at the very instant when one 
object changes from light to dark, the thing relieved upon it 
will change from dark to light, and yet so subtly that the eye 
will not detect the ti*ansition till it looks for it. The secret 
of a great part of the grandeur in all the noblest compositions 
is the doing of this delicately in degree, and broadly in mass ; 
in colour it may be done much more decisively than in light 
and shade, and, according to the simpheity of the w'ork, with 
greater frankness of confession, until, in purely decorative 
art, as in the illumination, glass -pain ting, and heraldry of 
the great periods, we find it reduced to segmental accuracy. 
Its greatest masters, in high art, are Tintoret, Veroncse,^^^ 
and Turner. 

Together with this great principle of quartering is intro- 
duced another, also of very high value as far as regards the 
delight of the eye, though not of so profound meaning. As 
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soon ft's colour began to he used in broad and opposed fields, 
it was perceived that tlie mass of it destroyed its brilliancy, 
and it was tempered by chequering it with some other colour 
or colours in smaller quantities, mingled with minute portions 
of pure white. The two moral principles of which this is the 
type, are those of Temperance and Purity ; the one requiring 
the fulness of the colour to be subdued, and the other that it 
shall be subdued without losing either its own puiity or that 
of the colours with which it is associated. 

Hence arose the universal and admirable system of the 
diapered or chequered backgrounds of early ornamc?! tal art. 
They are completely developed in the thirteenth century, 
and extend through the whole of the fourteenth, gradually 
yielding to landscape and other pictorial backgrounds, as 
the' designers lost perception of the imrpose of their art, and 
of the value of colour. The chromatic decoration cf the 
Gothic palaces of Venice was of couise founded on these two 
great principles, which prevailed constantly wherever the true 
chivalric and Gothic spirit possessed any influence. The 
windows, with their intermediate spaces of marble, were con- 
sidered avS the objects to be relieved, and variously q uartered 
with vigorous colour. The whole space of the brick wall 
was considered as a background ; it was covered with stucco,’®^ 
and painted in fresco, with diaper patterns. 

What ? the reader asks in some surprise, — Stucco ! and 
in the great Gothic period ? Even so, but not stucco to 
imitate stone. Herein lies all the difference ; it is stucco 
confessed and understood, and laid on the bricks precisely 
as gesso is laid on canvas, in order to form them into a 
ground for receiving colour from the human hand, — colour 
which, if well laid on, might render the brick wall mora 
precious than if it had been built of emeralds. Whenever 
we wish to paint, we may prepare our paper as we choose ; 
the value of the ground in no wse adds to the value of the 
picture. A Tintoret on beaten gold would be of no more 
value than a Tintoret on coarse canvas ; the gold would 
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merely be wasted. All that we have to do is to make 
ground as good and fit for the colour as possible, by whatever 
means. 

I am not sure if I am right in applying; the term “ stucco ” 
to the ground of fresco ; but this is of no consequence ; the 
reader will understand that it was wliite, and that the whole 
wall of the palace was considered as the page of a hook to be 
illuminated ; but he will understand also that the sea uunds 
are bad librarians ; that, when once the painted stucco began 
to fade or to fall, the unsightliness of the defaced colour 
would necessitate its immediate restoration • and that there* 
fore, of all the chromatic decoration of the Gothic palaces, 
there is hardly a fragment left 

HappiJ}^ in the pictiu’es of Gentile Bellini,^®^ the fresco 
colouring of the Go tide palaces is recorded, as it still remained 
in his time ; not with rigid accuracy, but quite distinctly 
enough to enable us, by compai-ing it "with the existing 
coloured designs in the manuscripts and glass of the period, 
to ascertain precisely what it must have been. 

The walls were generally covered with chequers of very 
warm colour, a russet inclining to scarlet, more or less relieved 
with white, black, and grey ; as still seen in the only example 
which, having been executed in marble, has been perfectly 
preserved, the front of the Ducal Palace. This, however, 
owing to the nature of its materials, was a peculiarly simple 
example ; the ground is wliite, crossed with double bars of 
pale red, and in the centre of each chequer there is a cross, 
alternately black vnth a red centre and red with a black 
centre where the arms cross. In painted work the grounds 
^vould be, of course, as varied and complicated as those of 
manuscripts ; but T only know of one example left, on the 
Casa Sagredo, 'where, on sonic fragments of stucco, a very 
early chequer background is traceable, composed of crimson 
quatrefoils interlaced, vitli cherubims stretching their wings 
filling the intervals. 

It ought to bo especially noticed, that, in all chequered 
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patterns employed in the coloured designs of these noble 
periods, the greatest care is taken to mark that they are 
yroiinds of design rather than designs themselves. Modern 
architecta, in such minor imitations as they are beginning 
to attempt, endeavour to dispose the parts of the patterns 
so as to occupy certain symmetrical positions with respect to 
the parts of the architecture. A Gothic builder never does 
this : he cuts his ground into pieces of the shape he requires 
with utter remorselessness, and places his windows or doors 
upon it with no regard whatever to the lines in which they 
cut the pattern ; and, in illuminations of mami scripts, the 
chequer itself is constantly changed in the most subtle and 
arbitrary way, wherever there is the least chance of its regu- 
larity attracting the eye, and making it of importance. So 
intentiondl is this, that a diaper pattern is often set obliquely 
to the vertical lines of the designs, for fear it should appear 
in any way connected with them. 

On these russet or crimson backgiounds the entire space 
of the series of windows was lelieved, for the most part, as 
a subdued white field of alabaster ; and on this delicate and 
veined white were set the circular discs of puri^le and green. 
The arms of the family were of course blazoned in their own 
proper colours, but I think generally on a pure azure ground ; 
the blue colour is still left behind the shields in the Casa 
Pnuli and one oi’ tw’'o more of the palaces wdiich are linre- 
stored, and the blue ground was used also to relieve the 
sculptures of religious subject. Finally, all the mouldings, 
capitals, cornices, cusps, and traceries, were either entirely 
gilded or profusely touched with gold. 

The whole front of a Gothic palace* in Venice may, 
therefore, be simply described as a field of subdued russet, 
quartered with broad sculptured masses of white and gold ; 
these latter being redieved by smaller inlaid fragments of 
blue, purple, and deep green. 

Now, from the beginning of the fourteenth century, when 
painting and architecture \verc thus united, tw^o processes 
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of cliange went on simultaneously to the beginning of the 
seventeenth. The merely decorative cheqnerings on the 
walls yielded gradually to more elaborate paintings of figui-e- 
subjcct ; first small and quaint, and then enlarging into 
enormous jncturoa filled by figures generally colossal. As 
these paintings became of greater merit and importance 
the architecture with which they were associated was less 
studied ; and at last a style was introduced in which the 
framewoi’k of the building was little more intei’eating than 
that of a Manchester factoiy, but the Avhole space of its 
walls was covered with the most precious fresco i:)aiu tings. 
Such edifices are of course no longer to be considered as 
forming an architectural school ; they were mci*ely large 
preparations of artists’ panels ; and Titian, Ciorgione,^®® and 
Veronese no more confei'red merit on the later architecture 
of Venice, as such, hy jiainting on its facades, than Landseer 
or Watts could confer nioiit on that of London by first 
whitewashing and then painting its brick streets from one 
end to the other. 

Contemporarily ^vith this change in the relative values of 
the colour decoration and tlie stonework, one equally im- 
portant was taking place in the opposite direction, but of 
course in anothei’ group of buildings. Tor in piojiortion as 
the architect felt himself thrust aside or forgotten in one 
edifice, he endeavoured to make himself principal m another ; 
and, in retaliation for the painter's entire usurpation of certain 
fields of design, succeeded in excluding him totally from those 
in which his own influence was predominant. Or, more 
accurately speaking, the architects began to be too pimid 
to receive assistance from the colourists ; and these latter 
sought for ground which the architect had abandoned, for the 
imrestraiiied display of their oum skill. And thus, wlnlo one 
series of edifices is continually becoming feebler in design and 
richer in superimposed paintings, another, tliat of which we have 
so often spoken as the earliest or Byzantine Renai.ssance, frag- 
ment by fragment 1 ejects the pictorial decoration ; supplies itrj 
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place first with marbles, and then, as the latter are felt by the 
architect, daily increasing in ariiDgance and deepening in cold- 
ness, to be too bright for his dignity, he casts even these aside 
one by one : and when the last porphyry circle has vanished 
from the facade, we find two palaces standing side by side, 
one built, so far as mere masonry goes, with consummate care 
and skill, but without the slightest vestige of colour in any 
part of it ; the other utterly without any claim to interest in 
its architectural form, but covered fi'om top to bottom with 
paintings by Veronese. At this period, then, we bid fare- 
w'dl to colour, leaving the painters to their own peculiar 
field ; and only regretting that they waste their noblest w'ork 
on walls, from which in a couple of centuries, if not before, 
the greater part of their labour must be effaced. On the 
other hand, the architecture whose decline we are tracing, 
has now assumed an entij'ely new condition, that of the 
Central or True Renaissance, whose nature wo are to examine 
in the next chapter. 



X 


ROMAN RENAISSANCE— VISION AND 
KNOWLEDGE 

Of all the buildings in Venice, later in date than the final 
additions to the Ducal Palace, the noblest is, beyond all 
cgiestion, that wliich, having been condemned by its pro- 
prietor, not many j’ears ago, to be pulled dowTi and sold 
for the value of its materials, ^vas rescued by the Austrian 
government,^^® and appropriated — the government officers 
having no other use for it — to the business of the Post- 
Office ; though still known to the gondolier by its ancient 
name, the Casa Grimani. It is composed of three stories 
of the Corinthian order, at once simple, delicate, and sub- 
lime ; but on so colossal a scale, that the three-storied 
palaces on its right and left only reach to the cornice v^hich 
marks the level of its first floor. Yet it is not at first per- 
ceived to be so vast ; and it is only when some expedient is 
employed to hide it from the eye, that by the sudden dwarf- 
ing of the whole reach of the Grand Canal, 'which it com- 
mands, we become aware that it is to the majesty of the 
Casa Grimani that the Pialto itself, and the 's^ilole group of 
neighbouring buildings, o'vve the gi’cator part of their im- 
pressiveness. Nor is the finish of its details less notable 
than the grandeur of their scale. There is not an eiTUig 
line, not a mistaken proportion, throughout its noble front ; 
and the exceeding fineness of the chiselling gives an appear- 
ance of ligJitness to the vast blocks of stone out of 'whose 
perfect union that front is composed. The decoration is 
ira 
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sparing, but delicat« : tlie first story only simpler than the 
rest, in that it has pilasters instead of shafts/®® but all with 
Corinthian capitals, rich in leafage, and fluted delicately ; 
the rest of the walls flat and smooth, and their mouldings 
sharp and shallow, so that the bold shafts look like crystals 
of beryl running through a rock of quartz. 

This palace is the principal type at Venice, and one of the 
best in Europe, of the central architecture of the Kenaissance 
schools ; that carefully studied and perfectly executed archi- 
tecture to which those schools owe their principal claims to 
our respect, and which became the model of most of the 
important works subsequently produced by civilised nations. 
I have called it the Roman Renaissance, because it is founded, 
bojh in its principles of superimposition, and in the style of 
its ornament, upon the architectui’e of classic Rome at its 
best period. The revival of Latin literature both led to its 
adoption, and directed its form ; and the most important 
example of it wliich exists is the modern Roman basilica of 
St. Peter’s. It had, at its Renaissance or new birth, no 
resemblance either to Gi’eek, Gothic, or Byzantine forms, 
except in retaining the use of the round arch, vault, and dome ; 
in the treatment of all details, it was exclusively Latin : the 
last links of connection with medijeval tradition having been 
broken by its builders in their enthusiasm for classical art, 
and the forms of true Greek or Athenian architecture being 
still unknown to them. The study of these noble Greek 
forms has induced AJ^arious modifications of the Renaissance 
in our own times ; but the conditions Avhich are found most 
ap])licable to the uses of medern life are still Roman, and the 
entire style may most fitly be expressed by the term Roman 
Renaissance.” 

It is this style, in its purity and fullest form, — represented 
by such buildings as the Casa Grimani at Venice (built by 
San Micheli),^^® the Town Hall at Vicenza (by Palladio),^*^ 
St. Peter’s at Rome (by Michael Angelo St Paul’s and 
Whitehall in London (by Wren and Inigo Jones), — 
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'■which is the true antagonist of the Gothic school. The 
intermediate, or corrupt conditions of it, though multiplied 
over Europe, arc no longer admired by architects, or made 
the subjects of their study : but the finished work of this 
central school is still, in most cases, the model set before 
the student of the nineteenth century, as opposed to those 
Gothic, Romanesque, or Byzantine forms which have long 
been considered barbarous, and are so still by most of the 
leading men of the day. That they are, on tire contrary, 
most noble and beautiful, and that the antagonistic RenaiS' 
sance is, in the main, unworthy and unadmirable, whatever 
perfection of a certain kind it may possess, it was my princi- 
pal purpose to show, when I first undertook the labour of 
this work. It has been attempted already to put before the 
reader the various elements which unite in the Nature of 
Gothic, and to enable him thus to judge, not merely of the 
beauty of the forms which that system lias produced already, 
but of its future applicability to the wants of mankind, and 
endless power over their hearts. T would now endeavour, 
in like mamier, to set before the reader the Nature of Renais- 
sance, and thus to enable him to compaj“e the tAV’o styles under 
the same light, and with the same enlaiged view of their rela- 
tions to the intellect, and capacities for the service, of man. 

The moral, or immoi-al, elements which unite to foim the 
spirit of Central Renaissance ai'chitccture are, 1 believe, in 
the main, two, — Pride and Infidelity ; but Ihe pride rc.=olves 
itself into three main brandies, — Pride of Science. Pride of 
Stato, and Piide of System : and thus v e have four separate 
mental conditions which must be examined succc.ssiv'dy. 

I. Pride of Science. It would have been more charitable, 
but more confusing, to have added anotlicr element to our 
list, namely the Love of Science ; but the love is included 
in the pride, and is usually so veiy subordinate an element 
that it docs not deserve ecpiality of nomenclature. But 
whether pursued in pride or m affection (how far by either 
we shall see presently), the first notable characteristic of the 
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Renaissance central school is its introduction of accurate 
knowledge into all its work, so far as it possesses such know- 
ledge ; and its evident conviction, that such science is neces- 
sary to the excellence of the work, and is the first thing to be 
expressed therein. So that all the forms introduced, even in 
its minor ornament, are studied with the utmost care ; the 
anatomy of all animal structure is thoroughly undeistood 
and elaborately expressed, jtad the whole of the execution 
skilful and practised im#H^le highest degree. Perspective, 
linear and aerial, perfei^drawing and accurate light and shade 
in painting, and^Jia^ie anatomy in aU representations of the 
human form, drawn or sculptured, are the first requirements 
in all the work of this school. 

Now, first considering all tliis in the most charitable 
light, as pursued from a real love of truth, and not from 
vanity, it would, o'f course, have been aU excellent and 
admirable, had it been regarded as the aid of ait, and not 
as its essence. But the grand mistake of the Renaissance 
schools lay in supposing that science and art were the same 
things, and that to advance in the one was necessarily’' to 
perfect the other. Whereas they are, in reality, things not 
only different, but so opposed that to advance in the one is, 
in ninety- nine cases out of the hundred, to retrograde in the 
other. This is the point to which I would at present 
especially bespeak the reader’s attention. 

Science and art aie commonly distinguished hy the nature 
of their actions ; the one as knowing, the other as changing, 
producing, or creating. But there is a still more important 
distinction in the nature of the things they deal with. Science- 
deals exclusively with things as they are in themselves ; and 
art exclusively with things as they affect the human senses 
and human soul.* Her work is to portray the appearance of 

* Or, more brieHy, science has to do with facta, art with phonomcna. 
To science, phenomena are of use only as they lead to fqcts ; and to art, 
facts are of use only as they lead to phenomena. I use the word “ art ” 
here with reference to the fine arts only, for the lower arts of meciianicai 
production I should reserve the word manufacture.” (R.) 
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things, and to deepen the natural impressions which they 
produce upon living creatures. The work of science is to 
substitute facts for appearances, and demonstrations for 
impressions. Both, observe, are equally concerned unth 
truth ; the one with truth of aspect, the other with truth of 
essence. Art does not represent things falsely, hut truly as 
they appear to mankind. Science studies the relations of 
things to each other : but art studies only their relations to 
man ; and it requires of evcrytliing which is submitted to it 
imperatively this, and only this, — what that tiling is to the 
human eyes and human heart, ivhat it has to say to men, 
and w'^hat it can become to them ; a field of question just as 
much vaster than that of science, as the soul is large!- than 
the material creation. 

Take a single instance. Science informs us that the sun 
is ninety-five millions of miles distant from, and 111 times 
broader than, the earth ; that wc and all the planets revolve 
round it ; and that it revolves on its owm axis m 25 days, 14 
hours, and 4 minutes. With all this, art has notliing what- 
soever to do. It has no care to know anj^thing of this kind. 
But the things which it does care to know, ai-c these : that 
in the heavens God hath set a tabei-naclc for the sun, “ which 
is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, and icjoicctli 
as a strong man to run a race. His going foith is from the 
end of the heaven, and his circnil unto the ends of it, and 
there is notliing hid from the heat theicof.” 

This, then, being the kind of truth with which art is ex- 
clusively concerned, hoiv is such truth as this to be ascei- 
tained and accumulated ? Evidently, and only, by perception 
* and feeling. Never either by leasoning or report. Nothing 
must come betw^een Nature and the ai-tist’s sight ; nothing 
^between God and the artist's soul. Neither calculation nor 
hearsay, — be it the most subtle of calculations, or the wisest 
of sayings, — may bo allow-ed to come betw-een the universe, 
and the witness which art bears to its visible nature. The 
whole value of that witness depends on its being eye-witness ; 
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the whole genuineness, acceptableness, and dominion of it 
depend on the personal assurance of the man who utters it. 
All its victory depends on the veracity of the one preceding 
word, ‘‘ Vidi,” 

The whole function of the artist in the world is to be a 
seeing and feeling creature ; to be an instrument of such 
tenderness and sensitiveness, that no shadow, no hue, no 
line, no instantaneous and evanescent expression of the 
visible things around him. nor any of the emotions which 
they are capable of conveying to the spirit which has been 
given him, shall either be left unrecorded, or fade from the 
book of record. It is not his business either to think, to 
judge, to argue, or to know. His place is neither in the 
closet, nor on the bench, nor at the bar, nor in the library. 
They are for other men and other work. He may think, in 
a by-way ; reason, now and then, when he has nothing 
better to do ; know, such fragments of knowledge as he can 
gather without stooping, or reach without pains ; but none 
of these things are to be his care. The work of his life is to 
be two -fold only ; to see, to feel. 

Nay, but, the reader perhaps pleads with me, one of the 
great uses of knowledge is to open the eyes ; to make things 
perceivable which never would have been seen, unless first 
they had been known. 

Not so. This could only be said or believed by those who 
do not know M'hat the perceptive faculty of a great artist is, 
in comparison with that of other men. There is no great 
painter, no great workman in any art, but he sees more with 
the glance of a moment than he could learn by the labour 
of a thousand hours. God has made every man fit for liis 
work ; He has given to the man whom he means for a student, 
the reflective, logical, sequential faculties ; and to the man 
whom He means for an artist, the perceptive, sensitive, 
retentive faculties. And neither of these men, so far from 
being able to do the other’s work, can even comprehend the 
way ill which it is done. The student has no understanding 
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of the vision, nor the painter of the process ; but chiefly, the 
student has no idea of the colossal gi-aap of the tioje painter’s 
vision and sensibility. 

The labour of the whole Geological Society, for the last 
fifty years, has but now arrived at the ascertainment of tliose 
truths respecting mountain form which Turner saw and 
expressed with a few strokes of a camel’s hair pencil fifty 
years ago, when he was a boy. The knowledge of all the 
laws of the planetary system, and of all the curves of the 
motion of projectiles, would never enable the man of science 
to draw a waterfall or a wave; and all the members of 
Surgeons’ Hall helping each other could not at this moment 
see, or represent, the natural movement of a human bodj" in 
vigorous action, as a poor dyei’s son did tw'o hunched ycais 
ago.* 

But surely, it is still insisted, granting this peculiar faculty 
to the painter, he will still see rroie as he know^s moie, and 
the more knowledge he obtains, theiefore. the bettei. No; 
not even so. It is indeed tiaie, that, here and there, a piece 
of knowledge w’ill enable the eye to detect a truth which 
might otherwise have escaped it ; as, for instance, in w ate king 
a sunrise, the knowledge of the true iiatuic of the orb may 
lead the painter to feel more profoundly, and express more 
fully, the distance between the bars of cloud that cioss it. 
and the sphere of flame that lifts itself slowly beyond them 
into the infinite heaven. But, for one visible tiuth to whirh 
knowledge thus opens the eyes, it seals them to a thousand : 
that is to say, if the knowledge occur to (he mind so as to 
occupy ite pow'ers of contemplation at the moment wlien the 
sight w’ork is to be done, tlic mind rctin's inw'ard, fixes itself 
upon the known fact, and forgets tlic passing visible ones ; 
and a moment of such forgettulness loses moie to the imuiter 
than a day’s thought can gam. This is no new or stiange 
assertion. Every person accustomed to careful reflection of 
any kind, know’s that its natural operation is to close his eyes 
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to the external world. While he is thinking deeply, he neither 
sees nor feels, even though naturally he may possess strong 
powers of sight and emotion. He who, having journeyed all 
day beside the Leman Lake, asked of his companions, at 
evening, where it was,* probably was not wanting in sensi- 
bility ; but he was generally a thinker, not a perceiver. And 
this instance is only an extreme one of the effect which, in all 
cases, knowledge, becoming a subject of reflection, produces 
upon the sensitive faculties. It must be but poor and lifeless 
knowledge, if it has no tendency to force itself forward, and 
become ground for reflection, in despite of the succession of 
external objects. It will not obey their succession. The 
first that comes gives it food enough for its day’s work ; it is 
its habit, its duty, to cast the rest aside, and fasten upon 
that. The first thing that a thinking and knowing man 
sees in the course of the day, he will not easily quit. It is 
not his way to quit anything without getting to the bottom 
of it, if possible. But the artist is bound to receive aU things 
on the broad, white, lucid field of his soul, not to grasp at 
one. For instance, as the knowing and thinking man watches 
the sunrise, he sees something in the colour of a ray, or the 
change of a cloud, that is new to him ; and this he follows 
out forthwith into a labyrinth of optical and pneumatical 
laws, perceiving no more clouds nor rays all the morning. 
But the painter must catch all the rays, all the colours that 
come, and see them all truly, all in their real relations and 
succession ; therefore, everything that occupies room in his 
mind he must cast aside for the time, as completely as may 
be. The thoughtful man is gone far away to seek ; but the 
perceiving man must sit still, and open his heart to receive. 
The thoughtful man is knitting and sharpening himself into 
a two-edged sword, w'herewith to pierce. The perceiving 
man is stretching himself into a four-cornered sheet, where- 
with to catch. And all the breadth to which he can expand 
himself, and all the white emptiness into which he can blanch 
* St. Bernard. (R.) 
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himself, will not be enough to receive what God has to give 
him. 

What, then, it will be indignantly asked, is an utterly 
ignorant and unthinking man likely to make the best artist ? 
No, not so neither. Knowledge is good for him so long as 
he can keep it uttcrlj'. servilely, subordinate to Ins own di'S'ine 
work, and trample it under his feet, and out of his way, the 
moment it is likely to entangle him. 

And in this respect, observe, there is an enounons dilTcr- 
ence between knowledge and education. An artist need 
not be a learned man, in all probability it vill be a disad- 
vantage to him to become so ; but he ought, if possible, 
always to be an educated man : that is, one vho has under- 
standing of his o\VTi uses and duties in the Avorld. and Iheicforc 
of the general nature of the Hungs done and existing in the 
world ; and who has so trained himself, or been trained, as 
to turn to the best and jnost courteous account \\hatevcr 
faculties or knowledge he has. The mind of an educated 
man is greater than the knoAvledgc it possesses : it is like the 
vault of heaven, encompassing the earth vhich lives and 
flourishes beneath it : but the mind of an uneducated and 
learned man is like a caoutchouc band, vith an everlasting 
spirit of contraction in it, fastening together papers vhicii 
it cannot open, and keeps others from opening. 

Half our artists are ruined for Avant of education, and by 
the possession of knowledge ; tlie best tliat I liaA'c knoA\n 
have been educated, and illiterate. The ideal of an artist, 
hoAveA^r, is not that he shoukl bo illiterate, but au*11 read in 
the best ijooks, and thoioiighly high bred, both in heart and 
in bearing. Tn a Avord, he should be fit for the lic.st society, 
and should keep out of 

There are, indeed, some kinds of knowledge Aiith Avhich 

*3oci‘-tA' always has a clcstnu-tive iiiflurnrc npen ati artist; fast liy 
its sympatlw with his mc:inL‘' 5 t powers ; seeondly, h> it^i rhillin^ Avaiifc 
o£ UTuler'^.inding of liis yreatfst , arul, thirdly, by its A’ain occupation of 
his time and fciiouqhts Of couise it painter of men must be arnoni/ men ; 
bub it ovi"ht to be as a AVMteiicr, not as a eornpanion. 

S.A^ II 
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an artist ought to be thoroughly furnished ; those, for instance, 
which enable him to express himself : for this knowledge 
relieves instead of encumbering his mind, and permits it to 
attend to its purposes instead of wearying itself about means. 
The whole mystery of manipulation and manufacture should 
be familiar to the painter from a child. He should Imow the 
chemistry of all colours and materials whatsoever, and should 
prepare all his coloui-s himself, in a little laboratoiy of liis own. 
Limiting his chemistry to this one object, the amount of 
practical science necessary for it, and such accidental dis- 
coveries as might fall in his way in the course of his work, of 
better coloui'S or better methods of preparing them, would 
be an infinite refreshment to his mind ; a minor subject of 
interest to which it might turn wlien jaded with comfoj'tless 
labour, or exhausted with feverish invention, and yet uhicU 
would never interfere with its higher functions, when it chose 
to address itself to them. Even a considerable amount of 
manual labour, sturdy colour-grinding and canvas-stretching, 
would be advantageous ; tlioiigli this kind of work ought 
to be in great part done by pupils. For it is one of the 
eondiiions of perfect knowledge in these matters, that every 
great master should have a certain number of pupils, to 
whom he is to impart all the knowledge of materials and 
means which he liimscif possesses, as soon as possil^le ; so 
that, at any rate, by the time they are fifteen years old. they 
may know all that he Imows himself in this kind ; that is to 
say, all that the world of artists know, and his o\\ti dis- 
coveries besides, and so never be troubled about methods 
any move. Not that the loiowlcdge even of his 0 '\\ti jiar- 
ticular methods is to be of purpose confined to himself and 
his pupils, but that necessarily it must be so in some degree ; 
for only those who see him at work daily can understand his 
small and multitudinous ways of practice. These cannot 
verbally be explained to everybody, nor is it needful that 
they should, only let them be concealed from nobody who 
cares to see them ; in which case, of course, his attendant 
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scholars will know them best. But all that can be made 
public in matters of this kind should be so with all speed, 
every artist throwing his discovery into the common stock, 
and the whole body of artists taking sucli pains in this depart- 
ment of science as that there sliall be no unsettled q^iiestions 
about any lalou^l mateiial or method : that it shall be an 
entirely ascertained and indisputable matter which is the best 
white, and which is the best brown ; which the strongest 
canvas, and safest varnish ; and which the shortest and most 
perfect way of doing everything known up to that lime : and 
if any one discovers a better, he is to make it public forthwith. 
All of them taking care to embarrass themselves with no 
theories or reasons for anything, but to work empirically 
only : it not being in an3^ vise their business to knou^ Avhelher 
light moves in rays or in u^aves , or whether the blue raj's 
of the spectrum move slower oi’ faster than the vest ; but 
simply to know how many minutes and seconds such and 
such a powder must be calcined, to give the brightest blue*. 

Now it is perhaps the most ex(|uisitc absurdity of the 
whole Renaissance system, that while it has encumbeicd the 
artist with, eveiy species of knowledge that Ls of no use to 
him, this one precious and necessary kno\Alcdge ii has utterly 
lost. There is not, I believe, at this moment, a single question 
wiiich could be put respecting jiigments and methods, on 
wliich the body of living artists would agiec in their answeis. 
The Jives of artists arc passed in fruitless experiments ; fj-uit- 
Jess, because undirected by experience and uucommumcatrd 
in theii' results. Every man has methods of his ouii, aaIuoIi 
he knows to be insuflicient. and j^el jcaloush’’ conceals from 
his fellow-workmen ; evci'v colour man has niatcriciis of his 
own, to which it is rare that ihc artist can trust : and in the 
very front of the majestic advance of chemical science, the 
empirical science of the artist has been annihilated, and the 
da^^'S wliich should have led us to lugher perfection arc passed 
in guessing at, or in mom mug over, lost processes ; while 
the so-called Darli ages, possessing no • more knowledge of 
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chemistry than a village herbalist does now, discovered, 
established, and put into daily practice such methods of 
operation as have made their work, at this day, the despair 
of all who look upon it. 

And yet even this, to the painter, the safest of sciences, 
and in some degree necessaiy, has its temptations, and 
capabilities of abuse. For the simplest means arc always 
enough for a great man ; and when once he has obtained a 
few ordinary colours, which ho is sure will stand, and a 
white surface that will not darken, nor moulder, nor rend, 
he is master of the world, and of his fcllow-men. And, 
indeed, as if in these times we wore bent on furnishing ex- 
amples of every species of opposite error, while we have 
suffered the traditions to escape us of the simple methods 
of doing simple things, which are enough for all the arts, 
and to all the ages, we have set ourselves to discover fantastic 
modes of doing fantastic things, — new mixtures and manipu- 
lations of metal, and porcelain, and leather, and paper, and 
every conceivable condition of false substance and cheap 
work, to our own infinitely multiplied confusion, — blinding 
ourselves daily more and more to the great, changeless, and 
inevitable truth, that there is but one goodness in ai't ; and 
that is one which the chemist cannot pi'cparc, nor the merchant 
cheapen, for it comes only of a rare human hand, and rare 
human soul. 

Within its due limits, however, here is one branch of science 
which the artist may pumuc ; and, within limits still more 
strict, another also, namely, the science of the appearances 
of things as the}’’ have been ascertained and registered by 
his fellow -men. For no day passes but some visible fact 
is pointed out to us by others, which, without their help, wc 
should not have noticed ; and the accumulation and general- 
isation of visible facts have formed, in the succession of ages, 
the sciences of light and shade, and perspective, linear and 
aerial ; so that the artist is now at once put in possession of 
certain truths respecting the appearances of things, which, 
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so pointed out to him, any man may in a few days understand 
and acknowledge ; but which, without aid, he could not 
probably discover in his lifetime. I say, probably could not, 
because the time w'hich the history of ait shous us to have 
been actually occupied in the discovery and systematisation 
of such truth, is no measure of the time necessary for such 
discovery. The lengthened pei’iod wliich elapsed between 
the earliest and the pcifect development of the science of 
light (if I may so call it) was not occupied in the actual effort 
to ascertain its laws, but in acquiring the disposition to make 
that effort. It did not take fiAC centuries to find out the 
appearance of natural objects ; but it took five centuiies to 
make people care about representing them. An artist of the 
twelfth century did not desiie to repie.sent natuie. His -woik 
was symbolical and ornamental. So long as it was intelligible 
and lovely, he had no care to make it like natuic. As. for 
instance, when an old painter leprescntcd the gloi} lound a 
saint’s head a burnislied plate of pure gold, lie had no 
intention of imitating an effect of light. Ho meant to tcU 
the spectator that the figuic so dccoiated wus a saint, and 
to produce splendour of cifect by the gulden ciicle. It w^as no 
matter to him Avhal light W'as like. So soon as it entered into 
his intention to rcpi'esent the appearance of light, he uas not 
long in disco veruig the natural facts necessary for his purpose. 

But, this being fully allowed, it is still true that the accumu- 
lation of facts now kno-wn resjiecting visible phenomena, is 
greater than any man could hojic to gather for himself, and 
that it is well for him to be made acquainted with tlicm ; 
provided ahvays, that he receive them only at thcii true 
value, and do not suffer liimsclf to be misled by lliem. I say, 
at their true value ; that is, an cxcccdingl}" small one. All 
the information w^liich men can receive from the accumulated 
expeiience of otheis, is of no use but to enable them more 
quickly and accurately to see for themselves. It \vill in no 
wise take the place of this personal sight. Nothing can bo 
done w^ell in art, except by vision. Scientific principles and 
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experiences are helps to the eye, as a microscope is ; and they 
are of exactly as much use wiihoui the eye. No science of 
perspective, or of any tiling else, 'wdll enable us to draw the 
simplest natural line accurately, unless we see it and feel it. 
Science is soon at her wits’ end. AH the professors of per- 
spective in Europe, could not, by perspective, draw the line 
uf curve of a sea beach ; nay, could not outline one pool of 
the quiet water left among the sand. The eye and hand can 
do it, notliing else. All the rules of aerial perspective that 
ever were written, will not teU me how sharply the pines on 
the hill top are drawn at this moment on the sky. T sliall 
know if I see them, and love them ; not till then. I may 
study the laws of atmospheric gradation for fourscore ^^ears 
4ind ten, and I shall not be able to draw so much as a brick- 
kiln through its own smoke, unless I look at it ; and that in 
an entirely humble and unscientific manner, rcadi^ to see all 
that the smoke, my master, is ready to show me, and ex- 
pecting to see nothing more. 

So that all the knowledge a man has must be held cheap, 
and neither trusted nor respected, the moment he comes face 
to face with Nature. If it help him, ivell ; if not, hut, on 
the contrary, thrust itself upon him in an impertinent and 
contradictory te 2 nper, and venture to set itself in the slightest 
degree in opi)osition to, or comparison with, his sight, let it 
be disgraced forthwith. And the slave is less likely to take 
too much upon herself, if she has not been bought for a liigh 
price. All the knowledge an artist needs, will, in these days, 
come to him almost without his seeking ; if he has far to look 
for it, he may be sure he does not want it. Prout became 
Prout, without knowing a single lajle of perspective to the 
end of his days ; and all the ^perspective in the Encyclopocdia 
will never produce us another Prout. 

And observe, also, knowledge is not only very often un- 
necessary, but it is often unlrusiwoiikij. It is inaccurate, 
and betrays us where the eye would have been true to ns. 
Let 118 take the single instance of the knowledge of aeiial 
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perspective, of which the moderns aic so proiid, and see how 
it betrays ub in various vays. Eii-st by the conceit of it 
which often pi events our enjoying trork in which higlier and 
better things were thought of than clTects of mist. The other 
day 1 showed a fine inipi'ession of Albeit Diner’s ‘‘ St. Hubert '* 
to a modem engraver, vho had never seen it nor any other 
of Albert Durer’s %voilts. He looked at it for a minute con- 
temptuously, then turned away : Ah, I see that man did 
not know much about aerial pcispcctive ! ’* All the gloiious 
work and thought of the mighty mastei, all tlie redundant 
landscape, the living vegetation, the magnificent tinth of line, 
w^erc deael letters to him, because he happened to have been 
ta ugh t on e pa 1 ti cu 1 a 1 ’ pi PC p of kn 0 wl 0 dge wli ich D u r ei cl espi&ed . 

But not only in the conceit of it, but in the inaccuiacy of 
it, this science betiays us. Aerial peispeetivc, as given by 
the modern artist, j.s, in nine cases out of ten, a gioss and 
I’idiculoiis exaggeration, as is deraonstiublc in a moment. 
The effect of air in altering tlie hue and depth of colour is of 
course crr'cat in the exact jiro portion of the volume of air 
between the observer and the object. It is not violent within 
the first few yards, and then diminished gradually, but it js 
equal for each foot of intoi posing air. Now in a clear day, 
and clear climate, such as that generally presupposed in a 
work of fine colour, objects are completely visible at a distance 
of ten miles ; visible in light and shade, with giadations 
between tJie two. Take, then, the faintest possible hue of 
shadow, or of any colour, and the most violent and positive 
possible, and set them side by side. The interval between 
them is greater than the real diffe?’encc (for objects may often 
be seen clearly much farthei’ than ten miles, I lia\c seen 
Mont Blanc at 120) caused by the ten miles of intervening 
air betv’cen any given hue of tiic neai-est, and most distant, 
objects ; but let us assume it, in courtesy to the masters 
of aerial perspective, to be the real diffcicnce. Then rougldy 
estimating a mile at less than it really is, also in courtesy to 
them, or at 5000 feet, we have this difference between tints 
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produced by 50,000 feet of air. Then, ten feet of air will 
produce the 5000th part of this difference. Let the reader 
take the two extreme tints, and carefully gradate the one 
into the other. Let liim di nde this gradated shadow or colour 
into 5000 successive parts ; and the difference in depth 
between one of these parts and the next is the exact amount 
of aerial perspective between one object, and another, ten 
feet behind it, on a clear day. 

Now, in Millais’ “ Huguenot,” the figures were standing 
about three feet from the wall behind them ; and the wise 
world of critics, which could find no other fault with the 
picture, professed to have ita eyes hurt by the want of an 
aerial perspective, which, had it been accurately given (as, 
indeed, I believe it was), would have amounted to the 

5000th, or less than the 15,000 part of the depth of any 
given colour. It would be interesting to see a picture painted 
by the critics, uj^on this scientific principle. The aerial per* 
Bpcctive usually represented is entirely conventional and 
ridiculous ; a mere struggle on the part of the pretcndedly 
well-info rmed, but j-eally ignorant, artist, to express distances 
by mist whicli Jie cannot by drawing. 

It is curious that the critical world is just as much offended 
by the true 'presence, of aerial perspective, over distances of 
fifty miles, and with definite purpose of representing mist, 
in the works of Turner, as by the true absence of aerial iier- 
spective, over distances of three feet, and in clear w'eather, 
in those of Millais. 

“ Well but,” still ansAvors the reader, “ this kind of error 
may here and there be occasioned by too much respect for 
undigested knoAvledge ; but, on the 'whole, the gain is greater 
than the loss, and the fact is, that a picture of the Henaissance 
period, or by a modern master, does indeed represent nature 
more faithfully than one Avrought in the ignorance of old 
times.” No, not one v^hit ; for the most part less faithfully. 
Indeed, the outside of nature is more truly drawn ; the 
material commonplace, wliich can be systematised, catalogued. 
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and taught to all pains-taking mankind, — ^fonus of libs and 
scapula, of eyebrows and lips, and curls of hair, ^^dlatc^cr 
can })e measured and handled, dissected and demonatiatcd, — 
in a w ord, whatever is of the body only, — that the schools of 
knowdedge do resolutely and coiiragconsl}" possess themselves 
of, and portray. But whatever immeasurable, intangible, 
indivisible, and of the spii'it, that the schools of knowledge 
do as certainly lose, and blot out of their sight : that is to 
say, all that is 'svorth art’s possessing oi recording at all ; for 
whatever can be arrested, ineasincd, and systematised, rve 
can contemplate as much as wo wall in Natme hcisclf. But 
what we waiit ait to do for us is to stay w'hat is tlceting, and 
to enlighten what is incomprehensible, to incorporate tlio 
things that have no measure, and immortalise the things that 
have no dui-ation. The dimly seen, momenta ly glance, tlic 
flitting shadow of faint emotion, tlie imperfect lines of fading 
thought, and all that by and through such things as those is 
recorded on the features of man, and all tliat in man’s person 
and actions, and in the great natural world, is infinite and 
wonderful ; having in it tliat spirit and power "Mhicli man may 
witness, but not weigh ; conceive, but not comprehend ; love, 
but not limit ; and imagine, but iiot define ; — this, the begin- 
nmg and the end of the aim of all noble ait, we have, in tlie 
ancient art, by perception ; and we have vof, in the ni^wer 
art, by knowledge. Giotto gives it us, Orcagna gives 
it us, Angelico, Memmi,’^'^ Pisanod^^ it matters not who, — 
all simple and unlearned men, in their mcasuio and manner, 
—give it us ; and the learned men that followed them give it 
us not, and we, in our supreme learning, ow’n oui selves at 
tills day farther from it than ever. 

“ Nay,'’ but it is still answ'ercd, “ this is because we have 
not yet brought our knowledge into right use, but have been 
seeking to accumulate it, rather than to apply it wisely to 
the ends of art. Let us now do this, and we may acliievo 
all that w'as done by that elder ignorant art, and infinitely 
more.” No, not so ; for as soon as wc try to put our know^- 
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ledge to good use, we shall find that wo have much more than 
we can nse, and that what more wc have is an encumbrance. 
All our erroi'S in this respect arise from a gross misconception 
as to the true nature of knowledge itself. We talk of learned 
and ignorant men, as if there were a certain quantity of know'- 
ledge, u'liich to possess was to be learned, and which not to 
possess was to be ignorant ; instead of considering that 
knowledge is infinite, and that the man most learned in human 
estimation is just as far from knowing anything as he ought 
to know it, as the unlettered peasant. Men arc merely on a 
lower or higher stage of an eminence, whose summit is God’s 
throne, infinitely above all ; and there is just as much reason 
for the wisest as for the simplest man being discontontod with 
his position, as respects the real quantity of knowdedge lie 
possesses. And, for both of them, the only true reasons for 
contentment -with the sum of knowledge they possess are 
these : that it is the kind of knowledge they need for their 
duty and happiness in life ; that all they have is tested and 
certain, so far as it is in their power ; that all they have 
is well in order, and within reach wdien they need it ; that it 
has not cost too much time in the getting ; that none of it, 
once got, has been lost ; and that there is not too much to 
be easily taken care of. 

Consider these requirements a little, and the evils that 
result in our education and polity from neglecting them. 
Knowledge is mental food, and is exactly to the sj)irit what 
food is to the body (except that the spirit needs several sorts 
of food, of which loiowledge is only one), and it is liable to 
the same land of misuses. It may be mixed and disguised by 
art, till it becomes unwholesome ; it may be refined, sweetened 
and made palatable, until it has lost all its power of nourish- 
ment ; and, even of its best kind, it may be eaten to surfeiting, 
and minister to disease and death. 

Therefore, with respect to knowledge, w'e are to reason 
and act exactly as wdth respect to food. We no more live 
to know, tha7i we live to eat. We live to contemplate, enjoy. 
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act. adore ; and we may loiow all that is to be known in this 
world, and what Satan kno^^s in the other, without beinj^ 
able to do any of these. We are to ask, therefore, fii-st, i** 
the knowledge we would have fit food for ns. good and simple, 
not artificial and decorated ? and secondly, how much of it 
will enable ns best for our woik; and will leave oiir hearts 
light, and our eyes dear ? Eoi no njoie than that is to be 
eaten without the old E\C'Sin. 

Observe, also, the difference betw^een tasting knowledge, 
and hoarding it. In this respect it is also like food ; since, 
in some measure, the knowledge of all men is laid up in 
granaries, for future use ; much of it is at any given moment 
dormant, not fed upon or enjo3^ed, but in store. And by all 
it is to be remembered, that Iniowiedge in this form imw he 
kept without air till it rots, or in such imthreshcd clisoider 
that it is of no use ; and that, however good or orderly, it is 
still only in being ta^^ted that it becomes of use ; and that 
men may easily starve in their own granaries, men of science, 
perhaps, most of all, for fhej^ are likely to seek accumulation 
of their store, rather than nourishment from it. Yet let it 
not be thought that I would unclerv alue them. The good and 
gi*eat among them are like Joseph whom all nations 
sought to buy corn ; or like the sower going forth to sow 
beside all w'aters, sending forth thither the feet of the ox and 
the ass : only let 113 remember that this is not all men's w ork. 
AVe are not intended to he all keepers of granaries, nor all 
to be measured by the filling of a storehouse ; but many, 
most of us, are to receive day bj’' day our daily bread, and 
shall be as well nourished and as fit for our labour, and often, 
also, fit for nobler and more divine labour, in feeding from 
the barrel of meal that docs not wMstc, and from the cruse 
of oil that does not fail,^^-* than if our bams w'cre filled with 
plenty, and our presses bursting out with new wine.^^^ 

It is for each man to find his own measure in this matter; 
in great part, also, for others to find it for him, while he is 
yet a youth. And the desperate evil of the w'hole Renais- 
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sance system is, that- all idea of measure is therein forgotten, 
that knowledge is thought the one and the only good, and 
it is never inquired whether men are vivified hy it or paralysed. 
Let us leave figures. The reader may not believe the analogy 
I have been pressing so far ; but let him consider the subject 
in itself, let liiin examine the effect of knOAvledge m his o^vn 
heart, and see whether the trees of knowledge and of life 
are one now, any more than m Paradise. He must feel that 
the real animating power of knowledge is only in the moment 
of its being first received, Avhen it fills us with wonder and 
joy ; a joy for wliicb, observe, the previous ignorance is just 
as necessary as the present knowledge. That man ia alv ays 
happy who is in the presence of something which he cannot 
know to the full, which he is always going on to know. This 
is the necessary condition of a finite creature with divinely 
rooted and divinely directed intelligence ; this, therefore, 
its happy state, — but observe, a state, not of triumph or joy 
in what it knows, but of joy rather in the continual discovery 
of new ignorance, continual self -abasement, continual astonish- 
ment. Once thoroughly our own, the knowledge ceases to 
give us pleasure. It may be practically useful to us, it 
may be good for others, or good for usury to obtain more ; 
but, in itself, once let it be thoroughly familiar, and it is dead. 
The wonder is gone from it, and all the fine colour which it 
had when first we drew it up out of the infinite sea. And 
what does it matter how much or hov^ little of it we have laid 
aside, ^vhen our only enjoyment is still in the casting of that 
deep sea line ? What does it matter ? Nay, in one respect, 
it matters much, and not to our advantage. For one effect 
of knowledge is to deaden the force of the imagination and 
the original encrg\^ of the w^hole man : under the weight of 
his knowledge he cannot move so lighth?- as in the days of 
his simplicity. Tlic pack-horse is furnished for the journe}^ 
the war-horse is armed for war ; but the freedom of the 
field and the lightness of the limb are lost for both. 
Knowledge ia, at best, the pilgrim’s burden or the soldier’s 
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panoply, often a weariness to them both : and the Eenais- 
sancc knowledge is like the Renaissance armour of plate, 
binding and cramping the liuman form ; while all good know- 
ledge IS like the crusader’s chain mail, \\hich throws itself 
into folds with the bod}^ yet it is rarelj^ so forged as that 
the clasps and rivets do not gall us. All men feci this, though 
they do not think of it, nor reason out its consequences. They 
look back to the days of childhood as of greatest hajipincss, 
because those M^ere the days of greatest w^onder, greatest 
simplicity, and most vigorous imagination. And the A\hole 
difference betivecn a in an of genius and other men, it lias 
been said a thousand times, and most truly, is that the first 
remains in great part a child, seeing with the large eyes of 
children, in perpetual wonder, not conscious of much know- 
ledge, — conscious, rather, of infinite ignorance, and yet infinite 
power : a fountain of eternal admiration, delight, and cicative 
force within him meeting the ocean of visible and governable 
things around him. 

That is what ^\e have to make men, so far as we may. 
All are to be men of genius in their degree, — rivulets or 
rivers, it does not matter, so that the souls be clear and pure ; 
not dead walls encompassing dead iieaps of things knomi 
and numbered, but riuiuing waters in the SA\cet wilderness 
of things unnumbered and unknown, conscious only of the 
living banks, on which they partly refresh and partly reflect 
the flowers, and so pass on. 

Let each man answxr for himself how^ far his knowledge 
has made him this, or how far it is loaded upon him as the 
pyramid is upon the tomb. Let him consider, also, how much 
of it has cost liini labour and time that might have been spent 
in healthy, happy action, bencficjal to all mankind ; how' 
many living souls may have been left un comforted and un- 
helped by him, W'hile liis own eyes w^ere failing by the midnight 
lamp ; how many warm S3unpathics have died within liiin a.s 
he measured lines or counted letters ; how^ many draughts 
of ocean air, and steps on mountain turf, and openuigs of the 
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highest heaven he has lost for his knowledge ; how much of 
that knowledge, so dearly bought, is now forgotten or despised, 
leaving only the capacity of wonder less within him, and, as 
it happens in a thousand instances, perhaps even also the 
capacity of devotion. And let him, — if, after thus dealing 
with his OA\Ti heart, he can say that his knowledge has indeed 
been fruitful to him, — yet consider how many there are who 
have been forced by tlie inevitable laAvs of modern education 
into toil utterly repugnant to their natures, and that in the 
extreme, until the whole strength of the young soul was 
sapped away ; and then pronounce with fearfulness how far, 
and in how many senses, it may indeed he true that the 
wisdom of this world is foolishness wdth God.^®^ 

Now all this possibility of evil, observe, attaches to know- 
ledge pursued for the noblest ends, if it be pursued imprudently. 
I have assumed, in speaking of its effect both on men generally 
and on the artist especially, that it w'as sought in the true 
love of it, and with all honesty and directness of purpose. 
Eut this is granting far too much in its favour. Of knowledge 
in general, and without qualification, it is said by the Apostle 
that “ it puffeth up ; ” and the father of all modern 
science,^®® 'writing directly in its praise, yet asserts this danger 
even in more absolute terms, calling it a “ venomousness ” 
in the very nature of Itnowledge itself. 

There is, indeed, much difference in this respect bet'sveen 
the tendencies of different branches of knowledge ; it being 
a sure rule that exactly in proportion as they are inferior, 
nugatory, or limited in scope, their power of feeding pride is 
greater. Thus philology, logic, rhetoric, and the other 
sciences of the schools, being for the most part ridiculous and 
trifling, have so pestilent an effect upon those who are devoted 
to them, that their students cannot conceive of any higher 
sciences than these, but fancy that all education ends in the 
knowledge of words : but the true and great sciences, more 
especially natural history, make men gentle and modest in 
proportion to the largeness of their apprehension, and just 
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perception of the infiniteness of the things they can never 
know. And this, it seems to me, is the principal lesson we 
ore intended to be taught by tlie book of Job ; for there 
God has thrown open to ns the heart of a man most just 
and holy, and apparently perfect in all things possible to 
human nature except humility. For this he is tried : and 
we are shoT.Mi that no suffering, no self-examination, however 
honest, however stern, no searching out of the heart by its 
ovm Ihtterncss. is enough to convince jnan of his nothingness 
before God ; but that the siglit of God’s creation will do it. 
For. when the Deity himself has willed to end tlie temptation, 
and to accomplish in Job that for which it was sent, He does 
not vouchsafe to reason with him, still less does He overwhelm 
him vith terror, or confound him hy laying 0])en before his 
eyes the book of his iniquities. He opens before him only 
the arch of the dayspring, and the fountains of the deep ; 
and amidst the covert of the reeds, and on the heaving waA^es, 
He bids him watch the kings of the children of pride, — 
“ Behold noAv Behemoth, which I made with thee : ” And 
the work is done. 

Tims, if, I repeat, there is any one lesson in tlie aaIioIc 
book AA^hich stands forth more definitely than another, it is 
this of tlie holy and humbling inHuence of natural science 
on the human heart. And yet, e\"en here, it is not the science, 
but the perce]Dtion, to which the good is oAAing ; and the 
natural sciences may become as harmful as an}^ others, aaIicii 
they lose theinselA'es in classification and catalogue-making. 
Still, the princijial danger is Avith the sciences of Avords and 
methods ; and it was exactly into those sciences that the 
whole energy of men during the Renaissance period was 
throAATi. They discoA^ered suddenly that the AA^orld for ten 
centuries had been Ih^ing in an ungrammatical manner, and 
they made it forthAvith the end of human existence to be 
grammatical. And it mattered thenceforth nothing Avhat 
was said, or Avhat AA^as done, so only that it Avas said Avith 
scholarship, and done with system. Falsehood in a Ciceronian 
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dialect had no opposers ; truth in patois no listeners. A 
Koinan phrase was thought worth any number of Gothic 
facts. The sciences ceased at once to be anything more than 
different kinds of grammars, — grammar of language, grairunar 
of logic, grammar of ethics, grammar of art ; and the tongue, 
wit, and invention of the human race were supposed to have 
found their utmost and most divine mission in syntax and 
syllogism, perspective and five orders. 

Of such knowledge as this, nothing but pride could come ; 
and, therefore, I have called the first mental characteristic of 
the Renaissance schools, the “ pride ” of science. If they 
had reached any science worthy the name, they might have 
loA^ed it ; hut of the paltry knowledge they possessed, tliey 
could only be proud. There was not anything in it cajjable 
of being loved. Anatomy, indeed, then first made a subject 
of accurate study, is a true science, but not so attractive as 
to enlist the affections strongly on its side : and therefore, 
like its meaner sisters, it became merely a ground of pride ; 
and the one main purpose of the Renaissance artists, in all 
their work, was to show how much tliey knew. 

There were, of course, noble exceptions ; but chiefly 
belonging to the earliest periods of the Renaissance, when its 
teaching had not yet produced its full effect. Raphael, 
Leonardo, and Michael Angelo were all trained in the old 
school ; they all had masters who knew the true ends of art, 
and had reached them ; masters nearly as great as they 
were themselves, but imbued with the old religious and 
earnest spirit, which their disciples receiving from them, 
and drinldng at the same time deeply from all the fountains 
of knowledge opened in their day, became the world’s w’onders. 
Then tlie dull wondering world believed that their greatness 
rose out of their new knowledge, instead of out of that ancient 
religions root, in which to abide was life, from which to be 
severed was annihilation. And from that day to this, they 
have tried to produce Michael Angelos and Leonardos by 
teaching the barren sciences, and liave mourned and 
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marvelled that no more Michael Angelos came ; not per- 
ceiving that those great Fathers were onl3^ able to receive 
such nourishment because they v ere rooted on the rock of all 
ages, and that our scientific teaching, nowadaj'S, is nothing 
more nor less than the assiduous watering of trees whose 
stems are cut tlu'ough. Na\^ I have eA’en granted too much 
in saving that those great men vere able to receive pure 
nourishment from the sciences ; for my ovn conviction is, 
and I kuow^ it to be shared most of those ^vho lo^ e Raphael 
tmly, — that lie painted best when he knew least. Michael 
Angelo was betrayed again and again, into such vain and 
offensive exhibition of his anatomical knovledgc as, to this 
day, renders his liigher povxTS indiscernible by the greater 
part of men ; and Leonardo fretted his life ava^^ in engineer- 
ing, so that there is hardlj^ a picture left to bear hib name. 
But, vith respect to all who followed, there can be no rpiestion 
that the science they possessed was utterlj^ harmful ; serving 
merely to draw away their hearts at once from the jnir poses 
of art and the power of nature, and to make, out of the 
canvas and marble, nothing more tlian materials for the 
exhibition of petty dexteritj^ and useless knowledge. 

It is sometimes amusing to vatch the naive and cliildi'^h 
way in which this vanity it shovn. For instance, vhen 
perspective was first inA^entcd, tlie A\or]d thought it a mighty 
discover}^ and the gi'eatest men it had in it were as proud 
of knoving that retiring lines con^e^gc, as if all the wisdom 
of Solomon had been compressed into a vanishing point. 
And, accordingly, it became nearly impossible for any one 
to paint a Nativity, but he must turn the stable and manger 
into a CWinthiaii arcade, in order to sho'vv^ his knowledge of 
perspective ; and half the best arcliitecture of the time, 
instead of being adorned with historical sculpture, as of old, 
was set forth with bas-relief of minor corridors and galleries, 
thrown into perspecti\ e. 

Now that perspective can ho taught to any schoolboy in 
a week, we can smile at this vanity. But the fact is, that all 

s.v. I 
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pride in knowledge is precisely as ridiculous, whatever its 
kind, or whatever its degree. There is, indeed, nothing of 
which man has any right to he proud ; but the very last 
thing of which, with any shadow of reason, he can make his 
boast is his knowledge, except only that infinitely small 
portion of it which he has discovered for himself. For 
what IS there to be more proud of in receiving a piece of 
knowledge from another person, than in receiving a piece 
of money ? Beggars should not be proud, whatever kind 
of alms they receive. Knowledge is like current coin. A 
man may have some right to be proud of possessing it. if he 
has worked for the gold of it, and assayed it, and stamped it, 
so that it may be received of all men as true ; or earned it 
fairly, being already assayed : but if he has done none of 
these things, but only had it throwm in his face by a passer- 
by, what cause has he to be proud ? And though, in this 
mendicant fashion, he had heaped together the wealth of 
Creesus, would pride any more, for this, become him, as, in 
some sort, it becomes the man Avho has laboured for his 
fortune, however small ? vSo, if a man tells me the sun is 
larger than the earth, have I any cause for pride in knowing 
it ? or, if any multitude of men tell me any number of things, 
heaping all their wealth of knowledge upon me, have I any 
reason to feel proud under the heap ? And is not nearly all 
the knowledge of which we boast in these days cast upon us 
in this dishonourable way ; worked for by other men, proved 
by them, and then forced upon us, even against our wills, and 
beaten into us in our youth, before we have the wit even to 
know if it be good or not ? (Mark the distinction between 
know'Iedge and thought.) Truly a noble possession to be 
proud of ! Be assured, there is no part of the furniture of a 
rnan‘s mind w^hich he has a right to exult in, but that w'hicb 
he has hewm and fashioned for himself. He who has built 
himself a hut on a desert heath, and carved his bed, and table, 
and chair out of the nearest forest, may have some riglit to 
take pride in the aiijiliances of liis narrow chamber, as 
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assuredly he will have joy in them. But the man who has 
had a palace built, and adorned, and furnished for him, may, 
indeed, have many advantages above the other, but he ha? 
no reason to be proud of his upholsterer’s skill ; and it is ten 
to one if he has half the joy in his couches of ivory that the 
other will h?\\e in his pallet of x^ne. 

And observe how we feel this, in the kind of resj)cct we pay 
to such Imowledge as we arc indeed capable of estimating the 
value of. When it is our o^^ n, and nev to us, we cannot judge 
of it ; but let it be another’s also, and long familiar to us, and 
see wdiat vahie we set on it. Consider how we regard a 
schoolboy, fresh from his term’s labour. If he begin to display 
his newly acquired small knowledge to us, and plume himself 
thereupon, how soon do we silence him with contempt ! But 
it is not so if the schoolbo}'' begins to feel or sec an3dhing. In 
the strivings of his soul -within him he is our ecpial ; in his 
power of sight and thought he stands separate from us, and 
may be a greater than -\ve. \Ve are ready to hear him forth- 
with. “ You saw that ? you felt that? No matter for your 
being a child ; let us hear.” 

Consider that every generation of men stands in this 
relation to its successors. It is as the schoolboy : the know- 
ledge of which it is proudest will be as the alphabet to those 
who follow. It had better make no noise about its knowledge ; 
a time will come vdien its utmost, in that kind, wall bo food 
for scorn. Poor fools ! was that all they knew ? and behold 
how proud thej' were ! But what ^ve see and feel will never 
be mocked at. All men will be thankful to us for telling 
them that. “ Indeed ! ” they will say, they felt that in 
their day ? saw that ? Would God w’e maj^ be like them, 
before we go to the home where sight and thought are not ! ’^ 

This unhappy and childish pride in knowledge, then, was 
the first constituent element of the Renaissance mind, and 
it was enough, of itself, to have cast it into swift decline : but 
it was aided by another form of pride, Avhich was above called 
the Pride of State ; and w^hich we have next to examine. 
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Now all the forms of art which result from the comparatively 
recreative exO'rtion of minds more or less blunted or encum- 
bered by other cares and toils, the art which we may call 
generally art' of the w^ayaide, as opposed to that which is the 
business of men’s lives, is, in the best sense of the Avord, 
Grotesque. And it is noble or inferior, first, according to the 
tone of the minds which have produced it, and in proportion 
to their knowledge, wdt, love of truth, and kindness ; secondly, 
according to the degree of strength they have been able to 
give forth ; but yet, however much w'e may find in it needing 
to be forgiven, always delightful so long as it is the Avork of 
good and ordinarily intelligent men. And its delightfulness 
ought mainly to consist in those very imperfections which mark 
it for Avork done in times of rest. It is not its OAvn merit so 
much as the enjoyment of him who produced it, Avhich is to 
be the source of the spectator’s pleasure ; it is to the strength 
of his sympathy, not to the accuracy of lus criticism, that it 
makes appeal ; and no man can indeed be a lover of "what 
is best in the higher Avaiks of art, who has not feeling and 
charity enough to rejoice AAuth the rude sportiveness of hearts 
that haA^e escaped out of prison, and to be thankful for tlie 
flowers Avliich men have laid their burdens down to sow by 
the wayside. 

And consider Avhat a vast amount of human work this 
right understanding of its meaning will make fruitful and 
admirable to us, ’which otherwise Ave could only have passed 
128 
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by with contempt. There is ver}- little architecture in the 
world which is, in the full sense of the words, good and noble. 
A few pieces of Italian Gothic and Romane.sque, a few 
scattered fragments of Gothic cathedrals, and perhaps two 
or three oi Greek temples, are all that wc possess approaching 
to an ideal of perfection. All the rest — Egyptian, Norman. 
Arabian, and most Gothic, and. which is very noticeable, 
for the most part all the strongest and mightiest — depend 
for their power on some development of the grotesque spirit ; 
but much more the inferior domestic architecture of the middle 
ages, and what similar conditions remain to this day in 
countries from which the life of art has not yet been banished 
its laws. The fantastic gables, built up in scroll -Avork and 
step.s, of the Flemish street ; the pinnacled roofs set "with 
their small humourist double windows, as if with so many 
ears and eyes, of Northern France ; the blackened timbers, 
crossed and carved into every conceivable waywardness of 
imagination, of Normandy and old England ; the rude hewing 
of the pine timbers of the Swiss cottage ; the projecting 
turrets and bracketed oriels of the German street ; these, and 
a thousand other forms, not in themselves reaching an;v high 
degree of excellence, are yet admirable, and most precious, 
as the fruits of a rejoicing energy in uncultivated minds. It 
is easier to take awa 3 ^ the energi", than to add the cultivation ; 
and the only effect of the bettor knowledge which civilised 
nations now possess, has been, as we have seen in a former 
chapter, to forbid their being happy, without enabling them 
to be great. 

Inordinate play. We have now to consider the expres- 
sion throughout of the minds of men who indulge them- 
selves in unnecessary play. It is evident that a large 
number of these men will be more refined and more highly 
educated than those who only play necessarily ; their power 
of pleasure-seeking implies, in general, fortunate circum- 
stances of life. It is evident also that their play will not be 
so hearty, so simple, or so joyful ; and this deficiency of 
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brightness will affect it in proportion to its unnecessary and 
unla\^'fnl continuance, until at last it becomes a restless and 
dissatisfied indulgence in excitement, or a painful delving 
after exhausted springs of j^leasure. 

The art through which tliis temper is expressed will, in all 
probability, be refined and sensual, — therefore, also, assuredly 
feeble ; and" because, in the failure of the joyful energy of 
the mind, there will fail, also, its perceptions and its sym- 
pathies, it vnYi be entirely deficient in expression of character, 
and acuteness of thought, but will be peculiarly restlesvs, 
manifesting its desire for excitement in idle changes of subject 
and purpose. Incapable of true imagination, it will seek 
to supply its place by exaggerations, incoherencies, and 
monstrosities ; and the form of the grotesque to which it 
gives rise will be an incongruous chain of hackneyed graces, 
idly thrown together, — prettinesses or sublimities, not of its 
own invention, associated in forms which will be absurd 
without being fantastic, and monstrous without being terrible. 
And because, in the continual pursuit of pleasure, men lose 
both cheerfulness and charity, there mil be small hilarit}^ 
but much malice, in this grol;esque ; yet a weak malice, 
incapable of expressing its bitterness, not having grasp 
enough of truth to become forcible, and exhausting itself in 
impotent or disgusting caricature. 

The minds of the class of men wlio do not play at 
all are little likeh^ to find expression in any triAial form 
of art, except in bitterness of mockery ; and this character 
at once stamps the work in which it appears, a.s belonging to 
the class of terrible, rather than of playiul, grotesque. Wc 
have, therefore, roAv to examine the state of mind Avhich 
gave rise to this second and more interesting branch of 
imaginative u'ork. 

Two great and principal passions are evidently appointed 
by the Deity to rule the life of man ; namely, the love of 
God and the fear of sin, and of its companion — Death. Hoav 
many motWes we have for Love, how much there is in the 
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universe to kindle our admiration and to claim our gratitude, 
there are, happily, multitudes among us who both feel and 
teach. But it has not, I think, been sufficiently considci'ed 
how evident, throughout the sj’^stem of creation, is the purpose 
of God that we should often be affected by Fear ; not the 
sudden, selfish, and contemptible fear of ijumediate danger, 
but the fear which arises out of the contemplation of great 
powers in destructive ojjeration. and generally from the 
perception of the presence of death. Nothing appears to me 
more remarkable than the array of scenic magnificence by 
w'hich the imagination is appalled, in myriads of instances, 
when the actual danger is comparatively small ; so that the 
utmost possible impression of awe shall be produced upon the 
minds of - all, though direct suffering is inflicted upon few. 
Consider, for instance, the moral effect of a single thunder- 
storm. Perhaps two or three persons may be struck dead 
within a space of a hundred square miles ; and their deaths, 
unaccompanied by the scenery of the storm, would produce 
little more than a momenta r3^ sadness in the busy hearts of 
living men. But the preparation for the Judgment, by all 
that might^^ gathering of the clouds ; by the questioning of 
the forest leaves, in their terrified stillness, which waj’’ the 
winds shall go forth ; b}’’ the murmuring to each other, deep 
in the distance, of the destroying angels before they draw 
forth their swords of fire ; by the march of the funeral darkness 
in the midst of the noon-daj^ and the rattling of the dome 
of heaven beneath the chariot- wheels of death ; — on how many 
minds do not these produce an impression almost as great 
as the actual witnessing of the fatal issue ! and how strangely 
are the expressions of tlie threatening elements fitted to the 
apprehension of the human soul I The lurid colour, the long, 
irregular convulsive sound, the ghastly shapes of flaming 
and heaving cloud, are all as true and faithful in their appeal 
to our instinct of danger, as the moaning or wailing of the 
human voice itself is to our instinct of pity. It is not a 
reasonable calculating terror which they awake in us ; it is 
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no matter that ^ve count distance by seconds, and measure 
probability by averages. That shadow of the thunder- cloud 
will still do its work upon our hearts, and we shall watch its 
passing away as if we stood upon the threahing-iloor of 
Araunah.^'^® 

Xow the things which are the proper subjects of human 
fear are twofold ; those which have the power of Death, 
and those which have the nature of vSin, Of which there are 
many ranks, greater or less in power and vice, from the evil 
angels themselves down to the serpent which is their type, 
and which, though of a low and contemptible class, appears 
to unite the deathful and sinful natures in the most clearly 
visible and intelligible form ; for there is nothing else which 
we know, of so small strength and occupying so unimportant 
a place in the economy of creation, which yet is so mortal 
and so malignant. It is. then, on these two classes of objects 
that the mind fixes for its excitement, in that mood which 
gives rise to the terrible grotesque : and its subject will be 
found always to unite some expression of vice and danger, 
but regarded in a peculiar temper ; sometimes (a) of 
predetermined or inA^oluntary apathy, sometimes (b) of 
mockery, sometimes (c) of diseased and ungovemed iinagin- 
ath^eness. 

For observe, the difficulty which, as I above stated, exists 
in distinguishing the playful from the terrible grotesque 
arises out of this cause ; that the mind, under certain phases 
of excitement, plays with terrene and summons images which, 
if it were in another temper, would be awful, but of which, 
cither in weariness or in irony, it refrains for the time to 
acknowledge the true terribleness. And the mode in which 
this refusal takes place distinguishes the noble from the 
ignoble grotesque. For the master of the noble grotesque 
knows the depth of all at which he seems to mock, and would 
feel it at another time, or feels it in a certain undercurrent 
of thought even while he jests nith it ; but the workman 
of the ignoble grotesque can feel and understand nothing. 
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and mocks at all things with the laughter of the idiot and 
the cretin. 

To work out this distinction completely is the chief diffi- 
culty in our present inquiry ; and, in order to do so, let us 
consider the above-named three conditions of mind in suc- 
cession, with relation to objects of terror. 

(a). Involuntary or predetermined apathy. II''c saw' above 
that the grotesque was jiroduced, cliiefl}’ in subordinate or 
ornamental art, by rude, and in some degree nnediicated men, 
and in their times of rest. At snch times, and in such sub- 
ordinate work, it IS impossible that the}’- should represent 
any solemn or terrible subject with a full and serious entrance 
into its feeling. It is not in the languor of a leisure hour that 
a man will set his whole soul to conceive the means of repre- 
senting some important truth, nor to the projecting angle of 
a timber bracket that he would trust its representation, if 
conceived. And yet, in this languor, and in this trivial work, 
he must find some expression of the serious part of his soul, 
of what there is within him capable of aw^e, as w^ell as of love. 
The more noble the man is, the more impossible it will be 
for him to confine his thoughts to mere loveliness, and that 
of a low order. Were his powders and his time unlimited, so 
that, like Fra Angelico, he could paint the Seraphim, in that 
order of beauty he could find contentment, bringing down 
heaven to earth. But the conditions of his being, b}" his 
hard- worked life, by his feeble powers of execution, by the 
meanness of his employment and the langour of his heart, 
he is bound down to earth. It is the world’s W’ork that he 
is doing, and world's work is not to be done without fear. 
And w^hatever there is of deep and eternal consciousness 
witliin him, thrilling liis mind with the sense of the presence 
of sin and death around him, must be expressed in that 
slight w^ork, and feeble way, come of it what will. He cannot 
forget it, among all that he sees of beautiful in nature : lie 
may not bury himself among the leaves of the violet on the 
rocks, and of the lily in the glen, and twine out of them 
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garlands of perpetual gladness. He sees more in the earth 
than these, — misery and wrath, and discordance, and danger, 
^nd all the work of the dragon and his angels ; this he sees 
with too deep feeling ever to forget. And though, when he 
returns to his idle work, — it may he to gild the letters upon 
the page, or to carve the timbers of the chamber, or the stones 
of the pinnacle, — he cannot give his strength of thought any 
711 ore to the woe or to the danger, there is a shadow of them 
still present with him ; and as the bright colours mingle 
beneath his touch, and the fair leaves and flowers grow at 
his bidding, strange horrors and phantasms rise by their side ; 
grisl}^ beasts and venomous serpents, and spectral fiends and 
nameless inconsistencies of ghastly life, rising out of things 
most beautiful, and fading back into them again, as the harm 
and the horror of life do out of its happiness. He has seen 
these things ; he wars with them daily ; he cannot but give 
them their part in his work, though in a state of comparative 
apathy to them at the time. He is but carving and gilding, 
and must not turn aside to weep ; but he knows that hell is 
burning on, for all that, and the smoke of it withers his 
oak-leaves. 

Now, the feelings which give rise to the false or ignoble 
grotesque, are exactly the reverse of these. In the true 
grotesque, a man of naturally strong feeling is accidentally 
or resolutely apathetic ; in the false grotesque, a man naturaily 
apathetic is forcing himself into temporary excitement. The 
horror which is expressed by the one, comes upon him whether 
he will or not ; that which is expressed by the other, is sought 
out by him, and elaborated by his art. And therefore, also, 
because the fear of the one is true, and of true things, how'- 
ever fantastic its expression may be, there will be reality in it, 
and force. It is not a manufactured terribleness, whose 
author, when he had finished it, knew not if it would terrify 
any one else or not : but it is a terriblcness taken from the 
life ; a spectre which the workman indeed saw, and which, 
as it appalled him, will appal rs also. But the other work- 
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man never felt an}’’ Divine fear ; ho never shuddered when 
he heard the cry from the burning towers of the earth, 

‘‘ Veiiga Medusa ; si lo farem di 

He is stone alreadj^ and needs no gentle hand laid upon 
his eyes to saA"e him. 

I do not mean ivliat I say in this place to appl}^ to the 
creations of the imagination. It is not as the creating, but 
as the seeinff man. that ve are here contemjjlating the master 
of the true grotesque. It is because the dreadfidness of the 
universe around him M’eiglis upon his heart, that his work is 
wdld ; and therefore through the vholc of it we shall find 
the evidence of deep insight into nature. His beasts and 
birds, hovever monstrous, ^vi]i have profound relations Avith 
the true. He may be an ignorant man, and little acquainted 
Avith the laAvs of nature ; he is certain 1}" a busy man. and has 
not much time to watch nature ; but he never saw a serpent 
cross his path, nor a bird flit across the sky, nor a lizard bask 
upon a stone, Avithout learning so much of the sublimity 
and inner nature of each as will not suffer Iiim thenceforth to 
conceive them coldly. He may not be able to carve plumes 
or scales aa^cU ; but his creatures aa ill bite and fly, for all that. 
The ignoble workman is the A^ery reverse of this. He never 
felt, never looked at nature ; and if he cndcaA our to imitate 
the Avork of the other, all his touches aaIU be made at random, 
and all his extraAmgances AAill be incffcctiAe; he may knit 
broAA'S, and tAAust lips, and lengthen beaks, and sharpen teeth, 
but it will be all in vain. He ma}^ make his creatures dis- 
gusting, but never fearful. 

There is, liowever, often another cause of difference than 
this. The true grotesque being the expression of the repose 
or play of a serious mind, there is a false grotesque opposed 
to it, which is the result of the full exertion of ^frivolous one. 
There is much grotesque which is AATOught out Avjth exquisite 
care and pains, and as much labour given to it as if it were 
of the noblest subject ; so that the workman is evidently no 
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longer apathetic, and has no excuse for unconnectedness of 
thought, or sudden unreasonable fear. If he awakens horror 
now, it ought to be in some truly sublime form. His strength 
is in his work ; and he must not give w^ay to sudden humour^ 
and fits of erratic fancy. If he does so, it must be because 
his mind is naturally frivolous, or is for the time degraded 
into the deliberate pursuit of frivolity. And herein lies the 
real distinction between the base grotesque of Raphael and 
the Renaissance, above alluded to, and the true Gothic 
gi’otesque. Those grotesques or arabesques of the Vatican, 
and other such work, which have become the patterns of 
ornamentations in modern times, are the fruit of great minds 
degraded to base objects. The care, skill, and science, applied 
to the distribution of the leaves, and the drawing of the figures, 
are intense, admirable, and accurate ; therefore, they ought 
to have produced a grand and serious work, not a tissue of 
nonsense. If we can draw the Ixuman head perfectly, and 
are masters of its expression and its beaut}", we have no 
business to cut it off, and hang it up by the hair at the end 
of a garland. If w''e can draw the human body in the per- 
fection of its gi’ace and movement, we have no business to 
take away its limbs, and terminate it with a bunch of leaves. 
Or rather our doing so will imply that there is something 
wTong with US ; that, if we can consent to use our best powders 
for such base and vain trifling, there must be something 
wanting in the powers tliemselves ; and that, how’cver skilful 
w"e may be, or however learned, w^c are w’-anting both in the 
earnestness 'which can apprehend a noble truth, and in the 
tlioughtfulness which can feel a noble fear. No Divine terror 
will ever be found in the work of the man who wastes a 
colossal strength in elaborating toys ; for the first lesson which 
that terror is sent to teach us, is the value of the human soul, 
and the shortness of mortal time. 

And are we never, then, it will be asked, to possess a 
refined or perfect ornamentation ? Must all decoration be 
the work of the ignorant and the rude ? Not so ; but ex- 
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actly in proportion as the ignorance and rudeness diminish, 
nuisl the ornamentation become rational, and the grolesqtie- 
ness disappear. The noblest lessons may be taught in 
ornamentation, the most solemn truths compressed into it. 
The Book of Genesis, in all the fulness of its incidents, in 
all the depth of its meaning, is bound Avithin the leaf- borders 
of the gates of Ghiberti. But Jhaphaefs arabesque is mere 
elaborate idleness. It has neither meaning nor heart in it ; 
it is an unnatural and monstrous abortion. 

Now, this passing of the grotescjue into higher art, as the 
mind of the Avorkinan becomes informed with better knowledge, 
and capable of more earnest exertion, takes T)lacc in tAVO ways. 
Either, as his jiOAver increases, he deA’otes himself more and 
more to the beauty Avhich he iioa\^ feels himself able to express, 
and so the grotesqueness expands, and softens into the 
beautiful, as in the above-named instance of the gates of 
Ghiberti ; or else, if the mind of the Avorkman be naturally 
inclined to gloomy contemplation, the imperfection or apathy 
of his work rises into nobler terriblencss, until Ave reach th& 
point of the grotesque of Albert Diirer,^®^ Avhere, every now 
and then, the playfulness or apathy of the painter passes into 
perfect sublime. Take the Adam and Eve, for instance- 
AYhen he gaA^e Adam a hough to hold, Avith a parrot on it, 
and a tablet hung to it, Avith Albertus Durer Noricus 
faciebat, 1504,” thereupon, his mind Avas not in Paradise. 
He was half in play, half apathetic with respect to Jiis subject,, 
thinking hoAv to do his Avork avcII, as a Avise master- graver, 
and how to receive his just reward of fame. But ho rose into 
the true sublime in the head of Adam, and in the profound 
truthfulness of e\Try creature that fills the forest. So again, 
in that magnificent coat of arms, Avith the lady and the satyr, 
as he cast the fluttering drajiery hither and thither around 
the helmet, and avoa^c the delicate crown upon the woman's 
forehead, he Avas in a kind of play ; but there is none in the 
dreadful skull upon the shield. And in the “ Knight and 
Death,” and in the dragons of the illustrations to the Apoca- 
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lypse, there ia neither play nor apathy ; but their grotesque 
is of the ghastly kind which best illustrates the nature of 
death and sin. And this leads us to the consideration of the 
second state of mind out of which the noble grotesque ia 
developed : that is to say, the temper of mockery, 

(b). Mockery, or Satire. In the former part of this chapter, 
when I spoke of the kinds of art which were produced in the 
recreation of the lower orders, I only spoke of forms of orna- 
ment, not of the expression of satire or humour. But it 
seems probable, that nothing is so refreshing to the vulgar 
mind as some exercise of this faculty, more especially on the 
tailings of their superiors ; and that, w’herever the loAVtr 
orders are allowed to express themselves freely, "sre shall find 
humour, more or less caustic, becoming a principal feature 
in their work. The classical and Renaissance manufactures 
of modern times having silenced the independent language 
of the operative, his humour and satire pass away in the 
word- wit wliich has of late become the especial study of the 
group of authors headed by Charles Dickens ; all this poAver 
was formerly thrown into noble art, and became permanently 
expressed in the sculptures of the cathedral. It Avas neA'ei 
thought that there Avas anytliing discordant or improper m 
such a position : for the builders evidently felt A’^ery deeply 
a truth of which, in modern times, Ave are less cognisant ; 
that folly and sin are, to a certain extent, synonymous, and 
that it Avould be Avell for mankind in general, if all could le 
made to feci that A\ickedness is as contemptible as it is hateful. 
So that the vices Avere permitted to be represented under 
the most ridiculous forms, and all the coarsest Avit of the 
workman to be exhausted in completing the degradation of 
the creatures supposed to be subjected to them. 

Nor were even the supernatural poAvers of catI exempt 
from this species of -satire. For with AA^hatev^er hatred or 
horror the eAul angels were regarded, it was one of the con- 
ditions of Christianity that they should also be looked upon 
as vanquished ; and tlus not merely in their great combat 
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with the King of Saints, hut in daily and hourly combats 
with the weakest of His servants. In proportion to the 
narrowmess of the pOM'ers of abstract conception in the work- 
man, the nobleness of the idea of spiritual nature diminished, 
and the traditions of the encounters of men with fiends in 
daily temptations were imagined with less terrific circum- 
stances, until the agencies which in such ^varfare were almost 
always represented as vanquished with disgrace, became, at 
last, as much the objects of contempt as of terror. 

The superstitions which represented the devil as assuming 
various contemptible forms or disguises in order to accom- 
plish his purposes aided this gradual degradation of con- 
ception. and directed the study of the workman to the most 
strange and ugly conditions of animal form, until at last, 
even ill the most serious subjects, the fiends are often er 
ludicrous than terrible. Nor. indeed, is this altogether 
avoidable, for it is not possible to express intense wickedness 
without some condition of degradation. Malice, subtlety, 
and pride, in their extreme, cannot be written upon noble 
forms ; and I am aware of no effort to represent the Satanic 
mind in the angelic form, 'which lias succeeded in painting. 
Milton succeeds only because he separately describes the 
movements of the mind, and therefore leaves himself at 
liberty to make the form heroic ; hut that form is never 
distinct enough to be painted. Hante, who will not leave 
even external forms obscure, degrades them before he can 
feel them to be demoniacal ; so also John Runyan : both of 
them, I think, having firmer faith than Milton’s in their own 
creations, and deeper insight into the nature of sin, Milton 
makes liis fiends too noble, and misses the foulness, incon- 
stancy, and fury of -vHckedness. His Satan possesses some 
virtues, not the less virtues for being applied to evil purpose. 
Courage, resolution, patience, deliberation in council, this 
latter being cminentlj^ a Muse and holy character, as opposed 
to the “ Insania ” of excessive sin : and all this, if not a 
shallow and false, is a smoothed and artistical, conception. 

s.v. K 
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On the other hand, I have always felt that there was a peculiar 
grandeur in the indescribable ungovernable fury of Dante’s 
fiends, ever shortening its own powers, and disappointing its 
own purposes ; the deaf, blind, speechless, unspeakable rage, 
fierce as the lightning, but erring from its mark or turning 
senselessly against itself, and still further debased by foulness 
of form and action. Something is indeed to he allowed for 
the rude feelings of the time, but I believe all such men as 
Dante are sent into the world at the time when they can do 
their work best ; and that, it being appointed for him to give 
to mankind the most vigorous realisation possible both of 
Hell and Heaven, he was born both in the country and at the 
time which furnished the most stern opposition of Horror 
and Beauty, and permitted it to be A\Titten in the clearest 
terms. And, therefore, though there are passages in the 
“ Inferno ” which it would be impossible for any poet now 
to write, I look upon it as all the more perfect for them. 
For there can be no question but that one characteristic of 
excessive vice is indecency, a general baseness in its thoughts 
and acts concerning the body,* and that the full portraiture 
of it cannot be given vdthout marking, and that in the 
strongest lines, this tendency to corporeal degradation ; 
which, in the time of Dante, could be done frankly, but 
cannot now. And, therefore, I think the twent\^-first and 
twenty-second books of the “ Inferno ” the most perfect 
portraitures of fiendish nature which we possess ; and, at the 
same time, in their mingling of the extreme of horror (for it- 
seems to me that the silent softness of the first demon, con 
r ali aperte e sovra i pie leggiero,” cannot be surimssed 
in dreadfulness) with ludicrous actions and images, they 
present the most perfect instances vdth which I am acquainted 
of the terrible grotesque. But the whole of the “ Inferno ” 
is full of this grotesque, as well as the “ Faerie Queen ” ; 
and these two poems, together with the works of Albert 

* Let the reader examine, with especial reference to this subject, the 
general character of the language of lago. (K.) 
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Diirer, will enable the reader to study it in its noblest forms, 
without reference to Gothic cathedrals. 

Now, just as there are base and noble conditions of the 
apathetic grotesque, so also are there of this satirical grotesque. 
The condition which might be mistaken for it is that above 
described as resulting from 'the mahce of men given to pleasure, 
and in which the grossness and foulness are in the workman 
as much as in his subject, so that he chooses to represent vice 
and disease rather than virtue and beaut}^ having his chief 
delight in contemplating them ; though he still mocks at 
them with such dull vit as may be in him, because, as Young 
has said most trul}'', 

“ 'Tis not in folly not to scorn a fool.” 

Now it is easy to distinguish this grotesque from its noble 
counterpart, by merely observing whether any forms of 
beauty or dignity are mingled with it or not ; for, of course, 
tlie noble grotesque is only employed by its master for good 
purposes, and to contrast with beauty : butthebase workman 
cannot conceive anything but what is base ; and there will 
be no loveliness m an}’’ part of his work, or, at the best, a 
loveliness measured by line and rule, and dependent on legal 
shapes of feature. But, without resorting to this test, and 
merely by examining the ugly grotesque itself, it will be 
found that, if it belongs to the base school, there will be, 
first, no Horror in it ; secondly, no Nature in it ; and, thirdly, 
no Mercy in it. 

I say, first, no Horror. For the base soul has no fear of 
sin, and no hatred of it : and, however it may strive to make 
its work terrible, there will be no genuineness in the fear ; 
the utmost it can do will be to make its work disgusting. 

Secondly, there will be no Nature in it. It appears to be 
one of the ends proposed by Providence in the appointment 
of the forms of the brute creation, that the various vices to 
which mankind are liable should be severally expressed in 
them so distinctly and clearly as the men could not but 
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understand the lesson ; while yet these conditions of vice 
might, in the inferior animal, be observed without the disgust 
and hatred which the same vices would ezcite, if seen in men, 
and might be associated with features of interest which 
would otherwise attract and reward contemplation. Thus, 
ferocity, cunning, sloth, disconteht, gluttony, uncleanness, 
and cruelty are seen, each in its extreme, in various animals ; 
and are so vigorously expressed, that, when men desire to 
indicate the same vices in connection with human forms, they 
can do it no better than by borrowing here and there the 
features of animals. And when the workman is thus led to 
the contemplation of the animal kingdom, finding therein the 
expressions of vice which he needs, associated with power, and 
nobleness, and freedom from disease, if his mind be of right 
tone he becomes interested in this new study ; and all noble 
grotesque is, therefore, full of the most admirable rendering 
of animal character. But the ignoble workman is capable 
of no interest of this kind ; and, being too dull to appreciate, 
and too idle to execute, the subtle and wonderful lines on 
which the expression of the lower animal depends, he contents 
himself with vulgar exaggeration, and leaves his work as 
false as it is monstrous, a mass of blunt malice and obscene 
ignorance. 

Lastly, there wdll be no Mercy in it. Wherever the satire 
of the noble grotesque fixes upon human nature, it does so 
with much sorrow mingled amidst its indignation : in its 
highest forms there is an infinite tenderness, like that of the 
fool in Lear ; and even in its more heedless or bitter sarcasm, 
it never loses sight altogether of the better nature of what it 
attacks, nor refuses to acknowledge its redeeming or pardon- 
able features. But the ignoble grotesque has no pity ; it 
rejoices in iniquity, and exists only to slander. 

1 have not space to follow out the various forms of transition 
which exist between the two extremes of great and base in 
the satirical grotesque. The reader must always remember, 
that, although there is an infinite distance between the best 
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and worst, m this kind the interval is filled by endless con 
ditions more or less inclinmg to the evil or the good , iinpunt3^ 
and malice stealing gradually into the nobler forms, and 
invention and wit elevating the lover, according to the count- 
less minghngs of the elements of the human soul 
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CONCLUSION 

The grotesques of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the nature of which we examined in the last chapter, close 
the career of the architecture of Europe. They were the 
last evidences of any feeling consistent with itself, and capable 
of directing the efforts of the builder to the formation of 
anything worthy the name of a style or school. From that 
time to this, no resuscitation of energy has taken place, nor 
does any for the present appear possible. How' long this 
impossibility may last, and in what direction with regard 
to art in general, as well as to our lifeless architecture, our 
immediate efforts may most profitably bo directed, are the 
questions I would endeavour briefly to consider in the present 
chapter. 

That modern science, with all its additions to the comforts 
of life, and to the fields of rational contemplation, has placed 
the existing races of mankind on a higher platform than 
any that preceded them, none can doubt for an instant ; 
and I believe the position in which we find ourselves is some- 
what analogous to that of thoughtful and laborious youth 
succeeding a restless and heedless infancy. Not long ago, 
it wa.s said to me by one of the masters of modern science : 

When men invented the locomotive, the child was learning 
to go ; when they invented the telegraph, it was learning to 
speak.” He looked forward to the manhood of mankind, 
as assuredly the nobler in proportion to the sloAvness of its 
development. What might not be expected from the prime 
144 
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and middle strength of the order of existence 'whose infancy 
had lasted six thousand years ? And, indeed, I think this 
the truest, as well as the most cheering, view that we can 
take of the world’s history. Little progress has been made 
as yet. Base war, lying policy, thoughtless cruelty, senseless 
improvidence, — all things which, in nations, are analogous 
to the petulance, cunning, impatience, and carelessness of 
infancy,— have been, up to this hour, as characteristic of 
mankind as they were in the earliest periods ; so that we 
must either be driven to doubt of human progress at all, or 
look upon it as in its very earliest stage. Whether the 
opportunity is to be permitted us to redeem the hours tiiat 
Ave have lost ; Avhether He, in whose sight a thousand years 
are as one day, has appointed us to be tried by the continued 
possession of the strange powers Avith Avhich He has lately 
endoAA^ed us ; or whether the periods of childhood and of 
probation are to cease together, and the youth of mankind 
is to be one Avhich shall prevail OA^er death, and bloom for 
ever in the midst of a new heaA'en and a new earth, are 
questions AAuth which Ave have no concern. It is indeed right 
that we should look for, and hasten, so far as in us lies, the 
coming of the Day of God ; but not that Ave should check 
any human efforts by anticipations of its approach. We 
shall hasten it best by endeavouring to Avork out the tasks 
that are appointed for us here ; and, therefore, reasoning 
as if the Avorld Avere to continue under its existing dispensation, 
and the poAA’^ers Avhich haA^e just been granted to us were to be 
continued through myriads of future ages. 

It seems to me, then, that the whole human race, so far 
as their oAvn reason can be trusted, may at present be regarded 
as just emergent from childhood ; and beginning for the first 
time to feel their strength, to stretch their limbs, and explore 
the creation around them. If we consider that, till within 
the last fifty years, the nature of the ground Ave tread on, of 
the air Ave breathe, and of the light by which we see, were not 
so much as conjecturally conceived by us ; that the duration 
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of the globe, and the races of animal life by which it was 
inhabited, are just beginning to be apprehended ; and that 
the scope of the magnificent science which has revealed them, 
is as yet so little received by the public mind, that presumption 
and ignorance are still permitted to raise their voices against 
it unrebuked ; that perfect veracity in the representation of 
general nature by art has never been attempted until the 
present day, and has in the present day been resisted with 
all the energy of the popular voice ;* that the simplest 
problems of social science are yet so little understood, as that 
doctrines of liberty and equality can be openly preached, and 
so successfully as to affect the whole body of the civilised 
world with apparent^ incurable disease ; that the first 
principles of commerce were acknowledged by the English 
Jparliament only a few months ago, in its free trade measures, 
and are still so little understood by the million, that no 
nation dares to abolish its custom-houses ; that the simplest 
principles of policy are still not so much as stated, far less 
received, and that civilised nations persist in the belief that 
the subtlety and dishonesty which they know to he ruinous 
in dealings between man and man, are serviceable in dealings 
between multitude and multitude ; finally, that the scope 
of the Christian religion, which we have been taught for two 
thousand years, is still so little conceived by us, that we 
suppose the laws of charity and of self-sacrifice bear upon 
individuals in all their social relations, and yet do not bear 
upon nations in any of their political relations ; — when, 1 say, 
we thus review the depth of simplicity in which the human 
race are still plunged with respect to all that it most profoundly 
concerns them to know, and which might, by them, with 
most ease have been ascertained, we can hardly determine 
how far back on the narrow path of human progress we ought 
to place the gener&^tion to which we belong, how far the 
swaddling clothes are unwound from us, and chfidish things 
beginning to be put away. 

♦ In the works of Turner and the Pre-Raphaelites. (R.) 
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On the other hand, a power of obtaining veracity in the 
representation of material and tangible things, which within 
certain limits and conditions, is unimpeachable, has now been 
placed in the hands of all men,'*' almost without labour. 
The foundation of every natural science is now at last firmly 
laid, not a clay passing w'ithout some addition of buttress and 
pinnacle to their already magnificent fabric. Social theorems, 
if fiercely agitated, are therefore the more likely to be at last 
determined, so that they never can be matters of question 
more. Human life has been in some sense prolonged by the 
increased powers of locomotion, and an almost limitless power 
of converse. Final 1}% there is hardly any serious mind in 
Europe but is occupied, more or less, in the investigation of 
the questions which have so long paralj^sed the strength of 
religious feeling, and shortened the dominion of religious faith. 
And M’G maj^ therefore at least look upon ourselves as so far 
in a definite state of progress, as to justify our caution in 
guarding against the dangers incident to every period of 
change, and especially to that from childhood into youth. 

Those dangers appear, in the main, to be tw'ofold ; con- 
sisting partly in the pride of vain knowledge, partly in the 
pursuit of vain pleasure. A few points are still to he noticed 
with respect to each of these heads. 

Enough, it might be thought, had been said already, 
touching the pride of knowledge ; but I have not yet api:>lied 
the principles, at which we arrived in the third chapter, to 
the practical questions of modern art. And I think those 
principles, together with what w^ere deduced from the con- 
sideration of the nature of Gothic in the second volume, so 
necessary and vital, not only with respect to the progress of 

* I intended to have Kiveii a sketch in this place (above referred to) of 
the probable results of the daguerreotype and ealotype 'within the next 
fe%»' years, in modifying tjie application of the engraver’s art, but 1 J>avi> 
not had time to complete the experiments necessary to enable me to speak 
with certainty. Of one thing, however, I lm\c little doubt, that an infinite 
service will soon i)6 done to a large body of our engravers : namely, the 
making of them draughtsmen (in black and white) on paper instead of 
steel, * 
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art, but even to the happiness of society, that I will rather 
run the risk of tediousness than of deficiency, in their illus* 
tration and enforcement. 

In examining the nature of Gothic, we concluded that one 
of the chief elements of power in that, and in all good archi- 
tecture, was the acceptance of uncultivated and rude energy 
in the workman. In examining the nature of Renaissance, 
■\ve concluded that its chief element of weakness was that 
pride of knowledge which not only prevented all rudeness in 
expression, but gradually quenched all energy which could 
only be rudely expressed ; nor only so, but, for the motive 
and matter of the work itself, preferred science to emotion, 
and experience to perception. 

The modern mind differs from the Renaissance mind in 
that its learning is more substantial and extended, and its 
temper more humble ; but its errors, 'with respect to the 
cultivation of art, are precisely the same, — nay, as far as 
regards execution, even more aggravated. We require, at 
present, from our general workmen, more perfect finish than 
was demanded in the most skilful Renaissance periods, except 
in their very finest productions ; and our leading principles 
in teaching, and in the patronage which necessarily gives 
tone to teaching, are, that the goodness of work consists 
primarily in firmness of handling and accuracy of science, 
that is to say, in hand-work and head-work ; whereas heart- 
work, which is the one work we want, is not only independent 
of both, but often, in great degree, inconsistent with either. 

Here, therefore, let me finally and firmly enunciate the 
great principle to which all that has hitherto been stated 
is subservient : — that art is valuable or otherwise, only as it 
expresses the personality, activity, and living perception of 
a good and great human soul ; that it may express and 
contain this with little help from execution, and less from 
science ; and that if it have not this, if it show not the 
vigour, perception, and invention of a mighty human spirit, 
it is worthless. Worthless, I mean, as art ; it may be 
precious in some other way, but, as art, it is nugatory. 
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Once let this he well understood among us, and magnificent 
consequences will soon follow. Let me repeat it in other 
terms, so that I may not be misunderstood. All art is great, 
and good, and true, only so far as it is distinctively the 
work of manhood in its entire and highest sense ; that is 
to say, not the work of limbs and fingers, but of the soul, 
aided, according to her necessities, by the inferior powers ; 
and therefore distinguished in essence from all products of 
those inferior powers unhelped by the soul. Nor as a photo- 
graph is not a work of art, though it requires certain delicate 
manipulations of paper and acid, and subtle calculations of 
time, in order to bring out a good result ; so, neither Avould 
a drawing like a photograph, made directly from nature, be 
a work of art, although it would imply many delicate manipu- 
lations of the pencil and subtle calculations of effects of 
colour and shade. It is no more art * to manipulate a 
camel’s hair pencil, than to manipulate a china tray and a 
glass vial. It is no more art to lay on colour delicately, 
than to lay on acid delicately. It is no more art to use the 
cornea and retina for the reception of an image, than to 
use a lens and a piece of silvered paper. But the moment 
that inner part of the man, or rather that entire and only 
being of the man, of which cornea and retina, fingers and 
hands, pencils and colours, are all the mere servants and 
instruments ; that manhood which has light in itself, though 
the eyeball be sightless, and can gain in strength when the 
hand and the foot are hewn off and cast into the fire ; the 
moment this part of the man stands forth with its solemn 
“ Behold, it is I,’’ then the work becomes art indeed, perfect 
in honour, priceless in value, boundless in power. 

Yet observe, I do not mean to speak of the body and 

* I mean art in its highest sense. All that men do ingeniously is art, 
in one sense. In fact, we want a definition of the word “aru" much 
more accurate tlian any in our minds at present. For, stri(‘tly speaking, 
there Is no such thing as “ fine " or " high art All art is a low and 
common thing, and what we indeed respect is not art at all, but instinct 
or inspiration expressed by the help of art 
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Boul as separable. The man is made up of both : they are 
to be raised and glorified together^^®® and all art is an ex- 
pression of the one, by and through the other. All that I 
would insist upon is, the necessity of the whole man being 
in his work ; the body must be in it. Hands and habits 
must be in it, whether 'we will or not ; but the nobler part 
of the man may often not be in it. And that nobler part 
acts principally in love, reverence, and admiration, together 
with those conditions of thought which arise out of them. 
For we usually fall into much error by considering the 
intellectual powers as having dignity in themselves, and 
separable from the heart; whereas the truth, is, that the 
intellect becomes noble or ignoble according to the food 
we give it, and the kind of subjects withAvhich it is conver- 
sant. It is not the reasoning power which, of itself, is noble, 
but the reasoning powder occupied with its proper objects. 
Half of the mistakes of metaphysicians have arisen from their 
hot observing this ; namely, that the intellect, going through 
the same processes, is yet mean or noble aceorJing to the 
matter it deals with, and wastes itself away in mere rotatory 
motion, if it be set to grind straws and dust. If we reason 
only respecting words, or lines, or any trifling and finite 
things, the reason becomes a contemptible faculty ; but 
reason employed on holy and infinite things, becomes herself 
holy and infinite. So that, by work of the soul, I mean the 
reader always to understa.nd the work of the entire immortal 
creature, proceeding from a quick, perceptive, and eager 
heart, x^^rfeoted by the intellect, and finally dealt with by 
the hands, under the direct guidance of these higher powers. 

And now observe, the first important consequence of our 
fully understanding this pre-eminence of the soul, will be 
the due understanding of that subordination of knowledge 
respecting which so much has already been said. For it 
must be felt at once, that the increase of knowledge, merely 
as such, does not make the soul larger or smaller ; that, in the 
sights of God, all the knowledge man can gain is as nothing ; 
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but that the soul, for which the great scheme of redemption 
was laid, be it ignorant or be it wise, is all in all ; and in the 
activity, strength, health, and well-being of this soul, lies the 
main difference, in His sight, between one man and another. 
And that which is all in all in God’s estimate is also, be 
assured, all in all in man’s labour : and to have the heart 
open, and the eyes clear, and the emotions and thoughts 
warm and quick, and not the knowing of this or the other 
fact, is the state needed for all mighty doing in this world. 
And therefore finail^^, for this, the weightiest of all reasons, 
let us take no pride in our knowledge. We may, m a certain 
sense, he proud of being immortal ; we may be proud of 
being God’s children : we may be proud of lo'dng, thinking, 
seeing, and of all that we are by no human teaching : but 
not of what we have been taught by rote ; not of the ballast 
and freight of the ship of the spirit, but only of its pilotage, 
without which all the freight will only sink it faster, and 
strew the sea more richly with its ruin. There is not at 
this moment a youth of twenty, having received what we 
moderns ridiculously call education, but he knows more of 
everything, except the soul, than Plato or St. Paul did ; but 
he is not for that reason a greater man, or fitter for his work, 
or more fit to be heard by others, than Plato or St. Paul. 
There is not at this moment a junior student in our schools 
of painting, who does not know fifty times as much about 
the art as Giotto did ; but he is not for that reason greater 
than Giotto ; no, nor his work better, nor fitter for our be- 
holding. Let him go on to know all that the human intellect 
can discover and contain in the term of a long life, and he 
will not be one inch, one line, nearer to Giotto’s feet. But 
let him leave liis academy benches, and, innocently, as one 
knowing nothing, go out into the highways and hedges, and 
there rejoice uith them that rejoice, and weep with them 
that weep ; and in the next world, among the companies of 
the great and good, Giotto will give liis hand to him, and 
lead him into their white circle, and say, “ This is our brother.” 
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And the second important consequence of our feeling the 
soul’s pre-eminence will be our imderatanding the soul’s 
language, however broken, or low, or feeble, or obscure 
in its words ; and chiefly that great s3nnbolic language of 
past ages, which has now so long been unspoken. It is 
strange that the same cold and formal spirit which the Renais- 
sance teaching has raised amongst us, should be equally 
dead to the languages of imitation and of symbolism ; and 
should at once disdain the faithful rendering of real nature 
by the modem school of the Pre-Raphaelites,^®® and the 
symbolic rendering of imagined nature in the work of the 
thirteenth century. But so it is ; and we find the same 
body of modem artists rejecting Pre-Raphaelitism because 
it is not ideal ! and thirteenth- century work, because it is not 
real — their own practice being at once false and un-idea], 
and therefore equally opposed to both. 

It is therefore, at this juncture, of much importance to 
mark for the reader the exact relation of healthy symbolism 
and of healthy imitation ; and, in order to do so, let us 
return to one of our Venetian examples of symbolic art, to 
the central cupola of St. Mark’s. On that cupola, as has 
been already stated, there is a mosaic representing the 
Apostles on the Mount of Olives, with an olive-tree separ- 
ating each from the other ; and we shall easily arrive at our 
purpose, by comparing the means which would have been 
adopted by a modern artist bred in the Renaissance schools, 
— ^that is to say, under the influence of Claude and Poussin,^’® 
and of the common teaching of the present day, — with those 
adopted by the Byzantine mosaicist to express the nature of 
these trees. 

The reader is doubtless aware that the olive is one of the 
most characteristic and beautiful features of all Southern 
scenery. On the slopes of the northern Apennines, olives 
are the usual forest timber ; the whole of the Val d’Arno is 
wooded with them, every one of its gardens is filled with 
them, and they grow in orchard-like ranks out of its fields 
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of maize, or com, or vine ; so that it is physically impossible 
in most parts of the neighbourhood of Elorence, Pistoja, 
Lucca, or Pisa, to choose any site of landscape which shall 
not owe its leading character to the foliage of these trees. 
What the elm and the oak are to England, the olive is to 
Italy ; nay, more than this, its presence is so constant, that, 
in the case of at least four fifths of the drawings made by 
any artist in North Italy, he .must have been somewhat 
impeded by branches of olive coming between him and the 
landscape. Its classical associations double its importance 
in Greece ; and in the Holy Land the remembrances connected 
with it are of course more touching than can ever belong to 
any other tree of the field. Noav, for many 3'ears back, at 
least one third out of all the landscapes painted by English 
artists have been chosen from Italian scenery ; sketches in 
Greece and in the Hol^^ Land have become as common a& 
sketches on Hampstead Heath ; our galleries also are full of 
sacred subjects, in which, if any background be introduced 
at all, the foliage of the. olive ought to liave been a prominent 
feature. 

And here I challenge the untra veiled English reader to tell 
me what an olive-tree is like ? 

T know he cannot answer my challenge. He has no more 
idea of an olive-tree than if olives grew only in the fixed 
stars. Let him meditate a little on this one fact, and consider 
its strangeness, and what a wilful and constant closing of the 
eyes to the most important truths it indicates on the part 
of the modern artist. Observe, a want of perception, not of 
science. I do not want painters to tell mo any scientific 
facts about olive-trees. But it had been well for them to 
have felt and seen the olive-tree ; to have loved it for Christ’s 
sake, parti also for the helmed Wisdom’s sake which was 
to the heathen in .some sort as that nobler Wisdom which 
stood at God’s right hand, when He founded the earth and 
established the heavens. To have loved it, even to the hoary 
dimness of its delicate foliage, subdued and faint of hue, as 
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if the ashes of the Gethsemane agony had been cast upon it 
for ever ; and to have traced, line by line, the gnarled writhing 
of its intricate branches, and the pointed fretwork of its light 
and narrow leaves, inlaid on the blue field of the sky, and the 
small rosy-white stars of its spring blossoming, and the beads 
of sable fruit scattered by autumn along its topmost boughs 
— the right, in Israel, of the stranger, the fatherless, and the 
widow, — and, more than all, the softness of the mantle, 
silver grey, and tender like the down on a bird’s breast, 
with which, far away, it veils the undulation of the mountains ; 
— these it had been well for them to have seen and drawm, 
w^hatever they had left unstudied in the gallery. 

And if the reader would know the reason why this has 
not been done (it is one instance only out of the myriads 
which might be given of sightlessness in modern art), and 
will ask the artists themselves, he will he informed of another 
of the marvellous contradictions and inconsistencies in the 
base Renaissance art ; for it will be answered him, that it is 
not right, nor according to law, to draw trees so that one 
should be Imown from another, but that trees ought to be 
generalised into a universal idea of a tree ; that is to say, 
that the very school which carries its science in the represent- 
ation of man down to the dissection of the most minute 
muscle, refuses so much science to the drawing of a tree as 
shall distinguish one species from another ; and also, while 
it attends to logic, and rhetoric, and perspective, and atmo- 
sphere, and every other circumstance which is trivial, verbal, 
external, or accidental, in what it either says or sees, it will 
not attend to what is essential and substantial, — being 
intensely solicitous, for instance, if it draws two trees, one 
behind the other, that the farthest oS shall be as much 
smaller as mathematics show that it should be, but totally 
unsolicitous to show, what to the spectator is a far more 
important matter, w^hether it is an apple or an orange-tree. 

Tliis, however, is not to our immediate purpose. Let it 
be granted that an idea of an olive-tree is indeed to be given 
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us in a special manner ; how, and by what language, this 
idea is to be conveyed, are questions on which we shall find 
the world of artists again divided ; and it was this division 
which I ivished especially to illustrate by reference to the 
mosaics of St. Mark’s. 

Now the main characteristics of an olive-tree are these. 
It has sharp and slender leaves of a grej'ish green, nearly' 
grey on the under surface, and resembling, but somewhat 
smaller than, those of our common willow. Its fruit, when 
ripe, is black and lustrous ; but of course so small, that, 
unless in great quantity, it is not conspicuous upon the tree. 
Its trunk and bi’anches are peculiarly fantastic in their twist- 
ing, showing their fibres at every turn ; and the trunk is 
often hollow, and even rent into many divisions like separate 
stems, but the extremities are exquisitely graceful, especially 
in the setting on of the leaves ; and the notable and charac- 
teristic effect of the tree in the distance is of a rounded and 
soft mass or ball of downy foliage. 

Supposing a modern artist to address himself to the render- 
ing of this tree with his best skill ; he will probably draw 
accurately the t wasting of the branches, but yet this wall 
hardly distinguish the tree from an oak : he wall also render 
the colour and intricacy of the foliage, but this wall only 
confuse the idea of an oak with tliat of a wallow. The fruit, 
and the peculiar grace of the leaves at the extremities, and 
the fibrous structure of the stems, wall all be too minute 
to be rendered consistently wath his artistioal feeling of 
breadth, or wath the amount of labour which he considei’s it 
dexterous and legitimate to bestow upon the w’ork : but, 
above ail. the rounded and monotonous form of the head of 
the tree will be at variance wath his ideas of “ composition ; 
he wall assuredly disguise or break it, and the main points of 
the olive-tree wall all at last remain untold. 

Now observe, tlie old Byzantine niosaicist begins his work 
at enormous disadvantage. It is to be some one hundred 
and fifty feet above the eye, in a dark cupola ; executed 
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not with free touches of the pencil, but T\’ith square pieces of 
glass ; not by his own hand, but by various workmen under 
his superintendence ; finally, not vdth a principal purpose 
of drawing olive-trees, but mainly"* as a decoration of the 
cupola. There is to be an olive-tree beside each apostle, and 
their stems are to be the chief lines which divide the dome. 
He therefore at once gives up the irregular twisting of the 
boughs hither and thither, but he will not give up their fibres. 
Other trees have irregular and fantastic branches, but the 
knitted cordage of fibres is the olive’s own. Again, were he 
to draw the leaves of their natural size, they would be so 
small that their forms would be invisible in the darkness ; 
and were he to draw them so large as that their shape might 
be seen, they would look like laurel instead of olive. So he 
arranges them in small clusters of five each, nearly of the 
shape which the Byzantines give to the petals of the lily, 
but elongated so as to give the idea of leafage upon a spray ; 
and these clusters, — his object always, be it remembered, 
being decoration not less than representation , — he arranges 
symmetrically on each side of his branches, laying the whole 
on a dark ground most truly suggestive of the heavy rounded 
mass of the tree, which, in its turn, is relieved against the 
gold of the cupola. Lastly, comes the question respecting 
the fruit. The whole power and honour of the olive is in its 
fruit ; and, unless that be represented, nothing is represented. 
But if the berries were coloured black or green, they would be 
totally invisible ; if of any other colour, utterly unnatural, 
and violence would be done to the whole conception. There 
is but one conceivable means of showing them, namely, to 
represent them as golden. For the idea of golden fruit of 
various kinds v'as already familiar to the mind, as in the 
apples of the Hesperides, without any violence to the dis- 
tinctive conception of the fruit itself. So the mosaicist 
introduced small round golden berries into the dark ground 
between each leaf, and his work was done. 

I believe the reader will now see, that in these mosaics, 
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which the careless traveller is in the habit of passing by 
with contempt, there is a depth of feeling and of meaning 
greater than in most of the best sketches from nature of 
modern times ; and, without entering into any fpiestion 
whether these conventional representations are as good as, 
under the required limitations, it was possible to render them, 
they are at all events good enough completely to illustrate 
that mode of symbolical expression wliich appecals altogether 
to thought', and in no wise trusts to realisation. And little 
as, in the present state of our schools, such an assertion is 
likely to be behoved, the fact is that this kind of expression 
is the only one alloirable in noble art, 

I pray the reader to have patience ^vith me for a few 
moments. I do not mean that no art is noble but Byzantine 
mosaic ; but that no art is noble which in any wise depends 
upon direct imitation for its effect upon the mind. This was 
asserted in the opening chapters of '‘Modern Painters,'’ but 
not upon the highest grounds ; the results at which we have 
noAV arrived in our investigation of early art, will enable me 
to place it on a loftier and firmer foundation, 

have just seen that all great art is the ivork of the 
■whole living creature, bodj’’ and soul, and chiefly of the 
soul. But it is not only (he icork of the whole creature, it 
likewise addresse'=i the whole creature. That in which the 
perfect being speaks, must also have the perfect being to 
listen, I am not to spend my utmost spirit, and give all my 
.strength and life to my work, wliile you, spectator or hearer, 
will giA’e me only the attention of half your soul. You must 
be all mine, as I am all yours ; it is the only condition on 
which we can meet each other. All your faculties, all that 
is in you of greatest and best, must be aAvake in you, or I 
have no reward. The painter is not to cast the entire treasure 
of his human nature into his labour, merely to please a part 
of the beholder ; not merely to delight his senses, not merely 
to amuse his fancy, not merely to beguile him into emotion, 
not merely to lead him into thought ; but to do all this. 
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Senses, fancy, feeling, reason, the whole of the beholding 
spirit, must be stilled in attention or stirred with delight ; 
else the labouring spirit has not done its work well. For 
observe, it is not merely its riglit to be thus met, face to face, 
heart to heart ; but it is its duty to evoke this answering of 
the other soul ; its trumpet call must be so clear, that though 
the challenge may by dulness or indolence be unanswered, 
there shall be no error as to the meaning of the appeal ; 
there must be a summons in the work, which it shall be 
our own fault if we do not obey. We require this of it, we 
beseech this of it. Most men do not know what is in them, 
till they receive this summons from their fellows : their 
hearts die within them, sleep settles upon them, the lethargy 
of the world’s miasmata ; there is nothing for Avhich they 
are so thankful as for that cry, “ Awake, thou that sleepest.”^“® 
And this cry must he most loudly uttered to their noblest 
faculties ; first of all, to the imagination, for that is the most 
tender, and the soonest struck into numbness by the poisoned 
air : so that one of the main functions of art, in its service 
to man, is to rouse the imagination from its palsy, like the 
angel troubling the Bethesda pool ; and the art which 
does not do this is false to its duty, and degraded in its nature. 
It is not enough that ifc be well imagined, it must task the 
beholder also to imagine well ; and this so imperatively, 
that if he does not choose to rouse himself to meet the work, 
he shall not taste ifc, nor enjoy it in any wise. Once that he 
is well awake, the guidance which the artist gives him should 
be full and authoritative : the beholder’s imagination must 
not be suffered to take its own way, or wander hither and 
thither ; but neither must it be left at rest ; and the right 
point of realisation, for any given w'ork of art, is that which 
will enable the spectator to complete it for himself, in the exact 
way the artist would have him, but not that which will save 
him the trouble of effecting the completion, So soon as the 
idea is entirely conveyed, the artist’s labour should cease ; 
and every touch which he adds beyond the point when, wdth 
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the help of the beholder’s imagination, the story ought to 
have been told, is a degradation to liis work. So that the art 
is wrong, winch either realises its subject completely, or fails 
in giving such definite aid as shall enable it to be realised 
by the beliolding imagination. 

It follows, therefore, that the quantity of finish or detail 
w'hich maj" rightly be bestowed upon any work, depends on 
the number and kind of ideas which the artist ivishes to 
convey, much more than on the amount of realisation neces- 
sary to enable the imagination to grasp them. It is true 
that the differences of judgment formed by one or another 
observer are in great degree dependent on their unequal 
imaginative powers, as Avell as their unequal efforts in following 
the artist's intention ; and it constantly happens that the 
drawing wdiicli appears clear to the painter in wdiose mind 
the thought is formed, is slightly inadequate to suggest it to 
the spectator. These causes of false judgment, or imperfect 
achievement, must alwaj^s exist, but they are of no importance. 
Uor, in nearly everj^ mind, the imaginative pow’er, how-^ever 
unable to act independently, is so easily helped and so brightly 
animated by the most obscure suggestion, that there is no 
form of artistical language winch Avill not readily be seized 
by it, if once it set itself intelligenth" to the task ; and even 
Avithout such effort there are few^ hieroglypliics of Avhich, 
once understanding that it is to take them as hieroglyjihics, 
it cannot make itself a pleasant picture. 

Thus, in the case of all sketches, etchings, unfinished 
engraAdngs, &c., no one ever supposes them to be imitations. 
Black outlines on wdiite paper cannot produce a deceptive 
resemblance of anything ; and the mind, understanding at 
once that it is to depend on its own powders for great part 
of its pleasure, set.s itself so actively to the task that it can 
completely enjoy the rudest outline in which meaning exists. 
Now’, when it is once in this temper, the artist is infinitely 
to be blamed who insults it by putting anything into his 
w’ork which is not suggestive : having summoned the im- 
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aginative power, he must turn it to account and keep it 
employed, or it will turn against him in indignation. What- 
ever he does merely to realise and substantiate an idea is 
impertinent ; he is like a dull storyteller, dwelling on points 
which the hearer anticipates or disregards. The imagination 
will say to him : “ I knew all that before ; I don’t want to 
be told that. Go on ; or be silent, and let me go on in my 
own way. I can tell the story better than you.” 

Observe, then, whenever finish is given for the sake of 
realisation, it is wrong ; whenever it is given for the sake of 
adding ideas, it is right. All true finish consists in the addi- 
tion of ideas, that is to say, in giving the imagination more 
food ; for once well awaked, it is ravenous for food : but the 
painter who finishes in order to substantiate takes the food 
out of its mouth, and it will turJi and rend him. 

Let us go back, for instance, to our olive grove, — or, lest 
the reader should be tired of olives, let it be an oak copse, — 
and consider the difference between the substantiating and 
the imaginative methods of finish in such a subject, A few 
strokes of the pencil, or dashes of colour, will be enough to 
enable the imagination to conceive a tree ; and in those 
dashes of colour >Sir Joshua Reynolds ^’^^y^rould have rested, 
and would have suffered the imagination to paint what more 
it liked for itself, and grow oaks, or olives, or apples, out of 
the few dashes of colour at its leisure. On the other hand, 
Hobbima,^’® one of the worst of the realists, smites the im- 
agination on the mouth, and bids it be silent, while he sets 
to work to paint his oak of the right green, and fill up its 
foliage laboriously with jagged touches, and furrow the bark 
all over its branches, so as, if possible, to deceive us into 
supposing that wo are looking at a real oak. Whicli. indeed, 
we had much better do at once, without giving any one the 
trouble to deceive us in the matter. 

Now, the truly great artist neither leaves the imagination 
to itself, like Sir Joshua, nor insults it by realisation, like 
Hobbima, but finds it continual employment of the happiest 
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kind. Having summoned it by his vigorous first touches, 
he sa3^3 to it : “ Here is a tree for 3^011, and ]t is to be an oak. 
Now I know that 3'ou can make it green and intricate for 
yourself, hut that is not enough : an oak is not 01113'^ green 
and intricate, but its leaves have most beautiful and fantastic 
forms which I am ver3^ sure you are not quite able to complete 
without help ; so T will draw a cluster or two perfectl3'^ for 
3^011, and then you can go on and do all the other clusters. So 
far so good : but the leaves are not enough ; the oak is to be 
full of acorns, and 3"ou nia3^ not be quite able to imagine the 
way thc3^ grow, nor the prett3" conlrast of their glossy almond- 
shaped nuts with the chasing of their cups ; so I will draw a 
bunch or tvo of acorns for 3^011, and 3’ou can fill up the oak 
with others like them. Good ; but that is not enough ,■ it is 
to be a bright day in summer, and all the outside leaves are 
to be glittering in the sunshine as if their edges were of gold ; 
I cannot paint this, but 3'Ou can ; so T will really gjld some 
of the edges nearest 3^0,* and you can turn the gold into 
sunshine, and cover the tice with it. Well done : but still 
this is not enough ; the tice is so full foliaged and so old 
that the wood birds come in crovds to build there; they 
are singing, tvo or three under the shadow of ever}^ hough. 
I cannot show 3*0 u them all ; but here is a large one on the 
outside spray, and 3"ou can fanc3" the others jnside.” 

In this wa5" the calls upon the imagination are multiplied 
as a great pajTiter finishes : and from these larger incidents 
he may proceed into the most minute particulars, and lead 
the companion imagination to the veins in the leaves and 
the mosses on the trunk, and the shadows of the dead leaves 
upon the grass, but always multiplying thoughts, or subjects 
of thought, never working for the sake of realisation ; the 
amount of realisation actua]l3" reached depending on his 
space, his materials, and the nature of the thoughts he wishes 

* The reiuler nuist not, suppose Hint the use of Rold, in this manner, 
it ronfineh to early art. Tinton't, the arcatest master of pietorial effect 
that ever existed, has "ildcd the ribs of tlie fig-leaves in his “ Rcsnrievtion," 
in the Scviola di Snn llocro fit ) 
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to suggest. In the sculpture of an oak-tree, introducpd 
above an Adoration of the Magi on the tomb of the Doge 
Marco Dolfino (fourteenth century), the sculptor has been 
content with a few leaves, a single acorn, and a bird ; while, 
on the other hand, Millais^ willow -tree with the robin, in the 
background of his “ Ophelia,” or the foreground of Hunt’s 

Two Gentlemen of Verona,” carries the appeal to the 
imagination into particulars so multiplied and minute, that 
the work nearly reaches realisation. But it does not matter 
how near realisation the work may approach in its fulness, 
or how far off it may remain in its slightness, so long as 
realisation is not the end proposed, but the informing one 
spirit of the thoughts of another. And in this greatness 
and simplicity of purpose all noble art is alike, however slight 
its means, or however perfect, from the rudest mosaics of 
St. Mark's to the most tender finishing of the “ Huguenot ” 
or the “ Ophelia.” 

So then, whatever may be the means, or whatever the more 
immediate end of any kind of art, all of it that is good agrees 
in this, that it is the expression of one soul talking to another, 
and is precious according to the greatness of the soul that 
utters it. And consider what mighty consequences follow 
from our acceptance of this truth ! what a key Ave have 
herein given us for the interpretation of the art of all time ! 
For, as long as we held art to consist in any high manual 
skill, or successful imitation of natural objects, or any scientific 
and legalised manner of performance Avhatever, it was neces- 
sary for us to limit our admiration to narrow periods and to 
few men. According to our own knowledge and sympathies, 
the period chosen jnight be different, and our rest might be 
in Greek statues, or Dutch landscapes, or Italian Madonnas ; 
but, whatever our choice, we Avere therein captive, barred from 
all reverence but of our fav'ourite masters, and habitually 
using the language of contempt toAA'ards the Avhole of the 
human race to Avhom it had not pleasedL Heaven to rev^eal 
the arcana of the particular craftsmanship Ave admired, and 
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who, it might be, had lived their term of seventy years upon 
the earth, and fitted themselves therein for the eternal world, 
without any clear understanding, sometimes even with an 
insolent disregard, of the lavs of pcrs3)ective and chiaroscuro. 

But let us onee comprehend the holier nature of the art 
of man, and besrin to look for the meaning of the spirit, 
however syllabled, and the scene is changed ; and we are 
changed also. Those small and dexterous creatures whom 
once we worshipped, those fur- capped divinities with sceptres 
of camcFs hair, peering and poring in their one-windowed 
chambers over the minute preciousness of the laboured 
canvas ; hov^ are they swept away and crushed into iin- 
noticcable darkness ! And in their stead, as the walls of 
the dismal rooms that enclosed them, and us, are struck by 
the four winds of Heaven, and rent avay, and as the world 
opens to our sight, lo ! far hack into all the depths of time, 
and forth from ail the fields that have been sown with human 
life, liow the harv^est of the dragon's teeth is springing 1 
how the companies of the gods are ascending out of the 
earth ! The dark stones that have so long been the sepulchres 
of the thoughts of nations, and the forgotten ruins wherein 
their faith lay charnelled,give up the dead that were in them; 
and beneath the Egyptian ranlcs of sultry and silent rock, 
and amidst the dim golden lights of the B^^zantine dome, and 
out of tiie confused and cold shadow's of the Northern cloister, 
behold, the multitudinous souls come forth wnth singing, 
gazing on us with the soft eyes of newly comprehended 
sympathy, and stretching their w^hite arms to us across the 
grave, in the solemn gladness of everlasting brotherhood. 

Tlie other danger to which, it was above said, we were 
primarily exposed under our present circumstances of life, 
is the pursuit of vain pleasure, that is to say, false pleasure ; 
delight, -which is not indeed delight ; as knowledge vainly 
accumulated, is not indeed knowledge. And this we are 
exposed to chiefly in the fact of our ceasing to be children. 
Eor the child does not seek false pleasure its pJea.sures 
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are true, simple, and instinctive : but the youth i^ apt to 
abandon liis early and true delight for vanities, — seeking to 
Oe like men, and sacrificing his natural and pure enjoyments 
to liis pride. In like manner, it seems to me that modern 
civilisation sacrifices much pure and true pleasure to various 
forms of ostentation from which it can receive no fruit. 
Consider, for a moment, what kind of pleasures arc open to 
human nature, undiseased. Passing by the consideration ot 
the pleasures of the liigher affections, Avhich lie at the root of 
everything, and considering the definite and practical pleasures 
of daily life, there is, first, the pleasure of doing good ; the 
greatest of all, only apt to he despised from not being often 
enough tasted : and then, I Imow not in what order to put 
them, nor does it matter, — the pleasure of gaining knowledge ; 
the pleasure of the excitement of imagination and emotion 
(or poetry and passion) ; and, lastly, the gratification of the 
senses, first of the eye, then of the ear, and then of tho others 
in their order. 

All these we are apt to make subservient to the desire 
of praise ; nor unwisely, when the praise sought is God's 
and the conscience's : but if tho sacrifice is made for man’.s 
admiration, and knowledge is only sought for praise, passion 
repressed or affected for praise, and the arts practised for 
praise, we are feeding on the bitterest apples of Sodom, 
suffering always ten mortifications for one delight. And it 
seems to me, that in the modem civihsed world we make such 
sacrifice doubly : first, by labouring for merely ambitious 
purposes ; and secondly, which is the main point in question, 
bj^ being ashamed of simple pleasures, more especially of the 
pleasure in sweet colour and form, a pleasure evidently so 
necessary to man's perfectness and virtue, that the beauty 
of colour and form has been given lavishly throughout the 
whole of creation, so that it may become the food of all, and 
with such intricacy and subtlety that it may deeply employ 
the thoughts of all. If we refuse to accept the natural delight 
which the Deity has thus provided for us, we must either 
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become ascetics, or we must seek for some base and guilty 
pleasures to re2)lace those of Paradise, which we have denied 
ourselves. 

Some years ago, in passing through some of the cells of 
the Grande Chartreuse, noticing that the window of each 
apartment looked across the little garden of its inhabitant 
to the wall of the cell opposite, and commanded no other 
view, I asked the monk beside me, wln^ the windon’ was 
not rather made on the side of the cell whence it would open 
to the solemn fields of the Alpine valley. ‘‘ We do not come 
here,” ho replied, ‘‘ to look at the mountains.” 

The same answer is given, practically, by the men of this 
century, to every such question ; only the walls with which 
they enclose themselves are those of Pride, not of Prayer. 
But in the middle ages it was otherwise. Not, indeed, in 
landscape itself, but in the art which can take the place of it, 
in the noble colour and form with A^liich they illumined, 
and into which they WTOiight, every object around them that 
was in any wise subjected to their power, they obeyed the 
laws of their inner nature, and found its ^^ropor food. The 
splendour and fantasy’- even of dress, vdiich in these days we 
retend to despise, or in which, if we even indulge, it is only 
for the sake of vanity, and therefore to our infinite harm, 
were in tliose early days studied for love of their true be,‘iuty 
and hononrableness, and became one of the main heliis to 
dignity of character, and courtesy of bearing. Look back to 
what we have been told of the dress of the early Venetians, 
that it was so invented ‘‘ that in clothing themselves with 
it, they might clothe themselves also with modesty and 
honour ; ” consider what nobleness of expression there is in 
the dress of any of the portrait figures of the great times, nay, 
wliat perfect beauty, and more than beauty, there is in the 
folding of the robe round the imagined form even of the saint 
or of the angel ; and then consider whether the grace of 
vesture be indeed a thing to be despised. We cannot despise 
it if we would ; and in all our liighest poetry and hap^iicst 
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thought we cling to the magniflcence which in daily life we 
disregard. The essence of modern romance is simply the 
return of the heart and fancy to the things in which they 
naturally take pleasure ; and half the influence of the best 
romances, of Ivanhoe, or Marmion, or the Crusaders^ or the 
Lady of the Lake, is completely dependent upon the accessaries 
of armour and costume. Nay, more than this, deprive the 
Iliad itself of its costume, and consider how much of its 
power would be lost. And that delight and reverence which 
we feel in, and by means of, the mere imagination of these 
accessaries, the middle ages had in the vision of them ; the 
nobleness of dress exercising, as I have said, a perpetual 
influence upon character, tending in a thousand ways to 
increase dignity and self-respect, and together vith grace 
of gesture, to induce serenity of thought. 

I do not mean merely in its magnificence ; the most 
splendid time was not the best time. It was still in the 
thirteenth century, — 'When, as we have seen, simplicity and 
gorgeousness were justly mingled, and the “ leathern girdle 
and clasp of bone ’’ were worn, as well as the embroidered 
mantle, — that the manner of dress seems to have been noblest. 
The chain mail of the knight, flowing and falling over his 
form in lapping waves of gloomy strength, was worn under 
full robes of one colour in the ground, his crest quartered 
on them, and their borders ennehed with subtle illumination. 
The women wore first a dress close to the form in like manner, 
and then long and flowing robes, veiling them up to the neck, 
and delicately embroidered around the hem, the sleeves, and 
the girdle. The use of plate armour gradually introduced 
more fantastic tj^pes ; the nobleness of the form was lost 
beneath the steel ; the gradually increasing luxury and vanity 
of the age strove for continual excitement in more quaint 
and extravagant devices ; and in the fifteenth century, dress 
reached its point of utmost splendour and fancy, being in 
many cases still exquisitely graceful, but now, in its morbid 
magnificence, devoid of all wholesome influence on manners. 
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From this point, like architecture, it was rapidly degraded ; 
and sank through the buff coat, and lacc collar, and jack 
boot, to the bag- wig, tailed coat, and high -heeled shoe ; and 
so to what it is now. 

Precisely analogous to this destruction of beauty in dress, 
has been that of beauty in architecture ; its colour, and 
grace, and fancy, being gradually sacrificed to the base 
forms of the Renaissance, exactly as the splendour of chivalry 
has faded into the paltriness of fashion. And observe the 
form in which the necessaiy reaction has taken place ; 
necessar3% for it was not possible that one of the strongest 
instincts of the human race could be deprived altogether 
of its natural food. Exactly' in the degree that the architect 
T^ithdrew from his buildings the sources of delight which 
ill early days they liad so richly possessed, demanding, in 
accordance Avith the new principles of taste, the banishment 
of all happ3^ colour and healthy invention, in that degree the 
minds of men began to turn to landscape as their only resource. 
The picturesque school of art rose up to address those capaci- 
ties of enjoyment for Avhich, in sculpture, architecture, or 
the higher walks of painting, there was emploAuncnt no more ; 
and the shadoA\'is of Rembrandt, and savagencss of Salvator, 
arrested the admiration which was no longer permitted to 
be rendered to the gloom or the grotcsqiieness of the Gothic 
aisle. And thus the English school of landscape, culminating 
in Turner, is lu reality nothing else than a healthy effort to 
fill tlic A’oid Avhich the destruction of Gothic architecture 
has left. 

But the void cannot thus be completely filled ; no, nor 
filled in any considerable degree. The art of landscape- 
painting will never become thoroughly interesting or sufficing 
to the minds of men engaged in acti^x life, or concerned 
principally wdth practical subjects. The sentiment and 
imagination necessary to enter fully into the romantic forms 
of art are chiefly the characteristics of youth ; so that ncfi )y 
ail men as they advance in years, and some even from P eir 
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childhood upwards, must be appealed to, if at all, by a direct 
and substantial art, brought before their daily observation 
and connected with their daily interests. No form of art 
answers these conditions so weU as architecture, which, as 
it can receive help from every character of mind in the 
workman, can address every character of mind in the spectator ; 
forcing itself into notice even in his most languid moments, 
and possessing tliis chief and peculiar advantage, that it is 
the property of all men. Pictures and statues may be 
jealously withdrawn by their possessors from the public gaze, 
and to a certain degree their safety requires them to be so 
withdrawn ; but the outsides of our houses belong not so 
much to us as to the passer-by, and whatever cost and pains 
Ave bestow upon them, though too often arising out of osten- 
tation, have at least the effect of benevolence; 

If, then, considering these things, any of my readers should 
determine, according to their means, to set themselves to the 
revival of a healthy school of arcliitecture in England, and 
wish to know in few words how this may be done, the answer 
is clear and simple. First, let us cast out utterly whatever is 
connected with the Greek, Roman, or Renaissance archi- 
tecture, in principle or in form. We have seen above, that 
the whole mass of the architecture, founded on Greek aud 
Roman models, which we have been in the habit of building 
for the last tliree centuries, is utterly devoid of all life, virtue, 
honourableness, or power of doing good. It is base, unnatural, 
unfruitful, unenjoyable, and impious. Pagan in its origin, 
proud and unholy in its reAuval, paralysed in its old age, yet 
making prey in its dotage of all the good and living things 
that were springing around it in their youth, as the dying 
and desperate king, who had long fenced himself so strongly 
Avith the towers of it, is said to haA^e filled his failing veins 
Avith the blood of children ; * an architecture invented, as it 

* Louis the Eleventh “ In the month of March, 1481, Louis was seized 
with a fit of apoplexy at .S'L lienoU-du-lac-mort, near Cliinon He remained 
speechless and bereft of reason tlirce days ; and then, but very imperfectly 
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seems, to make plagiarists of its architects, slaves of its 
workmen, and Sybarites of its inhabitants ; an architecture 
in which intellect is idle, invention impossible, but in which 
all luxury is gratified, and all insolence fortified ; — the first 
thing we have to do is to cast it out, and shake the dust of it 
from our feet for ever, ^^''hatever has any connection with 
the five orders, or with an;/ one of the orders, — Avhatever is 
Doric, or Ionic, or Tuscan, or Corinthian, or Composite, or 
in any v'ay Grecised or Romanised ; whatever betrays the 
smallest respect for Vitruvian laws,^’" or conformity with 
Palladian work, — that we are to endure no more. To cleanse 
ourselves of these cast clouts and rotten rags ” is the first 
thing to be done in the court of our prison. 

Then, to turn our prison into a palace is an easy thing. 
We have seen above, that exactly in the degree in which 
Greek and Roman architecture is lifeless, unprofitable, and 
unchristian, in that same degree our o>vn ancient Gothic 
is animated, serviceable, and faitliful. We have seen that 
it is flexible to all duty, enduring to all time, instructive to 
all hearts, honourable and holy in all offices. It is capable 
alike of all lowliness and all dignity, fit alike for cottage 
porch or castle gateway ; in domestic service familiar, in 
religious, sublime ; simple, and playful, so that childhood 
may read it, yet clothed with a power that can awe the' 
mightiest, and exalt the loftiest of human spirits : an 
architecture that kindles every faculty in its workman, and 
addresses every emotion in its beholder ; which, with every 
stone that is laid on its solemn walls, raises some human 
heart a step nearer heaven, and which from its birth has 
been incorporated with the existence, and in all its form is 
symbolical of the faith, of Christianity. In tins architecture 
let us henceforward build, alike the church, the palace, and 

restorer!, he lant^aiishecl in a miserable state. . . To cure Jiim,” sa>s a 
contemporary liistoriaD, “ wonderlul and terrible incdudru'S were eom- 
pounrled. It was reported among Ihe people tliat his physicians opened 
the veins of little clnldren, and made 1dm drink their blood, to correct 
the poorness of his own.” Bussey’s Uiatori/ of France. London, 1850. (R ) 

S.V. M 
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the cottage ; but chiefly let us use it for our civil and do- 
mestic buildings. These once ennobled, our ecclesiastical 
work ^viil be exalted together with them : but churches are 
not the proper scenes for experiments in untried architecture, 
nor for exhibitions of unaccustomed beauty. It is cei-tain 
that we must often fail before we can again build a natural 
and noble Gothic : let not our temples be the scenes of our 
failures. It is certain that we must offend many deep-rooted 
prejudices, before ancient Christian architecture* can be 
again received by all of us : let not religion be the first 
source of such offence. We shall meet with difficulties in 
applying Gothic architecture to churches, which would in no 
wise affect the designs of civil buildings, for the most beauti- 
ful forms of Gothic chapels are not those which are best 
fitted for Protestant worship. As it was noticed when 
speaking of the Cathedral of Torcello, it seems not unlikely, 
that as we study either the science of sound, or the practice 
of the early Christians, we may see reason to place the pulpit 
generally at the extremity of the apse or chancel ; an arrange- 
ment entirely destructive of the beauty of a Gothic church, 
as seen in existing examples, and requiring modifications of 
its design in other parts with which we^ should be unwise at 
present to embarrass ourselves ; besides, that the effort to 
introduce the style exclusively for ecclesiastical purposes, 
excites against it the strong prejudices of many persons who 
might otherwise be easily enlisted among its most ardent 
advocates. 1 am quite sure, for instance, that if such noble 
architecture as has been employed for the interior of the 
church just built in Margaret Streetf had been seen in a civil 
building, it would have decided the question with many men 

* Oljaervp, I call Gothic " Christiiin ’* architectiu-e, not “ ecclesiastical 
There is a wide difference. I believe it is the onl.v architecture whicli 
Christian men ‘should build, bun not at. all an arcliitecture necessarily 
connected with tiie services of their church. (R ) 

t -Mr. Hope's Church, in Margaret Street, Portland Place. I do not 
altogether like the arrangements of colour in the brickwork ; but these 
will hardly attract the eye, where so much has been already done with 
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at once ; whereas, at present, it will be looked upon with 
fear and suspicion, as the expression of the ecclesiastical 
principles of a particular party. But, whether thus regarded 
or nor, this church assuredly decides one question conclusively, 
that of our present capability of Gothic design. It is the first 
piece of architecture I ha^^e seen, built in modern days, which 
is free from all signs of timidity or incapacity. In general 
pro})ortion of parts, in refinement and piquancy of mouldings, 
above all, in force, vitality and grace of floral ornament, 
worked in a broad and masculine manner, it challenges 
fearless comparison with the noblest work of any time. 
Having done this, we may do anything ; there need be no 
limits to our hope or our confidence ; and I believe it to 
be possible for us, not only to equal, but far to surpass, in 
some respects, any Gothic yet seen in Northern countries. In 
the introduction of figure-sculpture, we must, indeed, for the 
present, remain utterly inferior, for we have no figures to 
study from. No architectural sculpture was ever good for 
anything which did not represent the dress and persons 
of the people living at the time ; and our modern dress 
will not form decorations for spandnls and niches. But in 
floral sculpture we may go far beyond what has yet been 
done, as well as in refinement of inlaid vork and general 
execution. For, although the glory of Gothic architecture 
is to receive the rudest work, it refuses not the best; and, 
when once we have been content to admit the handling of 
the simplest workman, we shall soon be rewarded by finding 
many of our simple Turkmen become cunning ones: and, 
with the help of modern wealth and science, 'we may do 
things like Giotto’s campanile, instead of like our own rude 
cathedrals ; but better than Giotto’s campanile, insomuch as 
we may adopt the pure and perfect forms of the Northern 
Gothic, and work them out with tlie Italian refinement. It 

prpcious and beaudfiil marble, and U yet to be done in fioseo, Jhich 
^\lll depend, iiowever, upon the colouring of tliis latter portion. 1 wish 
that either Holman Hunt or Millais could be prevailed upon to do at least 
some of these smaller trescoes. 
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is hardly possible at present to imagine what may be the 
splendour of buildings designed in the forms of English and 
French thirteenth-century s^irface Gothic, and wrought out 
with the refinement of Italian art in the details, and 'with a 
deliberate resolution, since we cannot have figure-seulpture, 
to display in them the beauty of every flower and herb of 
the English fields, each by each ; doing as much for every 
tree that roots itself in our rocks, and every blossom that 
drinks our summer rains, as our ancestors did for the oak, 
the ivy, and the rose. Let this be the object of our am- 
bition, and let us begin to approach it, not ambitiously, but 
in all humility, accepting help from the feeblest hands ; and 
the London of the nineteenth century may yet become as 
Venice without her despotism, and as Florence without her 
dispeace. 



NOTES 


1. Architectural technique usually distinguishes five styles or 
“orders” according to the form of the capital. The Doric has 
the simplest form, presenting horizontal lines without decoration ; 
the Corinthian the most complex, being double -curved and 
covered with riclily carved natural forms. In § 19 Kuskin rejects 
the division into live orders. 

2. 2sh)ah's three sons — Shem, Ham, and Japheth — ^having re- 
jicojjled the world after the Flood, were taken by the old ethnology 
as the fathers of the three great human families, the Semite. 
Hainite, and Japhetic. Of Semitic stock were the Jews and 
Arabs, Abraham being the covenanted forefather of the former 
and Ishmacl, Abraham’s uncovenanted son, the forefather of the 
latter ; from Ham were supposed to he descended the Caiiaanite 
and ceHain' North African tribes, from Japheth the European 
nations. Genesis ix. 18-27 and x. gives the .Icwish mythological 
account of tliese origins. Semite and Hamitc are terms still in 
use, Japhetic has fallen into desuetude since Ruskin's day. 

3. The Catholic Christian, both Roman and Greek, which 
Ruskin, being a Puritan Protest ant. icgards as decaying till the 
sack of Rome and Constantino ])1g, the oa])itals of the two Roman, 
empires and metropolises of the two forms of ancient Christianity, 
by the Germanic tribes and the Turks, respectively, which is the 
“ rough awakening ” of I. 24. 

4. The Huns, Mongol by race, invaded Europe in the first 
century a.d. and pushed continually further ^\est. Finally, 
Attila, their greatest leader, forced the Eastern Emperor, Theo- 
dosius II., to submission, but, advancing in 451 a.d. against the 
Western Empire, was smashingly defeated by Franks, Visigoths 
and Imperial troops at ChAlons. He turned and overran North 
Italy, sparing Rome at Po])e Leo T.’s request. His death in 453 
ended the Hun terror. The Goths were a Teutonic tribe who 
moved south through Russia and, in the first century a.d., were 
divided by the Dnieper into Eastern or Ostrogoths and Western 
or Visigoths. Both tribes were a tliom in the side of the Roman 
Empire. In 410 Alario the Goth sacked Rome. For a short 
lime there was an Ostrogothic kingdom around Rome. A part 
of the Visigoths moved into Sjiain and estabUshed a kingdom 
there. 
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5. A life-size statue by Antonio Rizzo, set in the south pillar 
of the arch opening into the inner court of the Ducal Palace and 
opposite the Giants’ staircase, from which the statue is best seen 
rather than from below. 

6. A Roman aqueduct near Avignon. 

7. English water-colourist (1783-1852) whose main success 
w^as in catching the peculiar charms in old Continental buildings 
in exquisite line -drawings. Euskin had already written a memoir 
of him in 1849 and ow'cd a great deal to his methods in his own 
drawing. 

8. For Ru skin’s ironic castigation of windows of this style see 
A’^ol. I. Chap. 17, § 16. 

9. Three of the abstract lines taken from natural forms — 
mountains, a spruce branch, a jiaper nautilus, various leaves — 
represented in Plate 7 of Vol. I. as containing all possible curves 
for ornamentation. 

10. Italian, “ ought to be’s.” 

11. Playful use of Shakespeare’s names for three fairies in 
A Midsitmmer N'ig/ii's Dreatn. 

12. Job xxvii. 25 and 26. 

13. Greek, The sea. The sea.” The “wearied ones ” were 
the 10,000 Greeks returning from the invasion of Persia ; the sea 
was the Black Sea. (Xenophon, Book IV. Chap 7, § 24.) 

14. 2 Timothy ii, 15 — part of Paul’s advice to Timothy is a 
true analysis and understanding of the Scriptures. 

15. Matt. xiii. 52. 

16. Pai“t of the closing warning of the last book of the New 
Testament — Revelation xxii. 18. 

17. The old post road, which Ruskin is about to traverse, is 
that which he followed in his first journey to Venice, and the 
remainder of the passage is an undoubted reminiscence of experi- 
ences then. 

18. Plan of Torcello church, given four pages earlier, shows the 
nave separated from the side aisles by two lines of nine pillars 
each, the pulpit being supported by four small shafts between the 
sixth and seventh pillars on the north side of the nave. The last 
three columns on each side of the nave are enclosed by a screen 
w'ith the apse, and the seventh columns are connected, just behind 
the screen, by six light pillars. 

19. Runs up the aisle -side of the seventh column, then up the 
front of the same, then turns forward at right angles into the 
pulpit. 

20. From the Veneti’s last church on the mainland, hence 
already carved in a design. 
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21. On the south side, opposite the opening between the first 
and second pillars. 

22. A style of architecture prevalent in Romanized Europe 
bBtween the classical and Gothic periods. 

23. As is done in St. Mark’s to-day, a slight wooden framework 
covered with deep purple hangings being erected before the south 
end over and covering the less rich of the two pulpits. 

24. The whole of this passage to the end of the paragraph is a 
mosaic of reminiscences and half -quo tat ions fioni the Bible, a 
sign of the impiegnation of the English language and of Riiskin 
ivoth the language of the Bible for purposes of solemn declama- 
tion. 

25. From Christ’s Parable of the Sower, Matthew xiii., Luke 
viii. 

26. Revelation hi. 20. 

27. Proverbs i. 24. 

28. Ezekiel xxwiii. 

29. Numbers xx. 

30. Note Ruskin’s growing ability to criticise the Protestant 
views in which he was brought up. 

31. The Flood, related in Genesis vii.,from which Noah and his 
family and selected animals were saved, springs naturally to 
Ruskin’s mind as an image for the invasion of the Langobards 
which totally destroyed the home of the Veneti on the mainland 
and from which they barely escaped. 

32. Mark iv. 37, Luke viii. 23. 

33. Here, of course, the bishop looking from his throne in the 
apse down the nave of the Torcello church. 

34. Psalm xcv. 5, 

35. A Romano -Greek style of architecture coloured by Arabian 
influence, created at B 3 '^zantiuni, tlie seat of the Fjastern Roman 
Em]ure, and brought to Venice bj’’ the Greek architects and work- 
men who built the main part of St. Mark's and the earliest 
Venetian palaces. “ The earliest parts of the building (St. Mark’s) 
belong to the eleventh, twelfth, and first part of the thirteenth 
century, the Gotliic portions to the fourteentli, some of the 
altars and embellishments to the fifteentli and sixteenth, and 
the modem portions of the mosaics to the seventeenth ” (Ruskin). 

36. A mediaeval Christian church was built with its chancel 
(for the altar) at the East end, towards the Holy Land of Pale.Ktiiie. 
The West end would, then, contain the main entrance, and the 
West front is usually magnificently decorated, in cathedrals, 
with arches and windows and sculpture. 
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37. A cathedral is the central church of an ecclesiastical district 
in Christendom, called a see, of which a bishop is the head. The 
chapter is the council of dean and canons of the cathedral who 
deal with its domestic affairs. Bishop and chapter have houses 
by the side of the cathedral in ground which is private, ^ hence 
called “ close.” 

38. Italian, “ courtyard,” in Venice generally a side courtyard 
off the street and faced on both sides by mean houses. 

39. Italian, “ Fried food and wines sold here.” 

40. The regular word for a street in Vbnice. 

41. “ Home wine at 28-32 soldi ” (about 5^d.) Contrast the 
raillery at the Catholic worsliip of Mary, the mother of Jesus, in 
this passage with the warning to Protestants in the previous 
selection. Rusldn is still attached, however, to Protestantism. 

42. Austria was then (1853) mistress of Venice, and the Austrians 
would be officials. Tourists would, then also, be English. 

43. Ptuskin is introducing us to St. Mark’s Square from the 
south-west comer where, between shops and through a tunnel 
dark with columns, the Bocca di Piazza opens up the marvellous 
vista of St. Mark’s Square, the immense space bounded left and 
right by the “ countless arches ” of the Old and New Proenratie 
and leading up to the “ vision ” of St. Mark’s Church like a jewel 
at the end. The Doges’ Palace at the south-east corner is almost 
blocked out by the great Campanile or bell -tower (“ the vast 
tower of St. Mark ”) which was felled by lightning on July 14, 
1902, and now stands again fresh and identical with tlie old. 
St. Mark’s Square is not a literal square nor even rectangular, 
but the Camyjanile restores the symmetry and gives also a measure 
for St. Mark's and the Doges’ Palace. 

44. Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra, II. 4, 29. 

45. The acanthus was the favourite leaf -form in Gieek decora- 
tion, notably on the bells of Corinthian capitals. The vine 
typifies Christ in Gothic decoration. 

46. Four bronze horses, gilded, taken by the Venetians from 
Constantinople in 1205 and set up over the main door of St. 
Mark’s. 

47- The lion is one of the four beasts seen in ecstatic vision by 
the author of the Revelation (Revelation iv. 6-8). These beasts 
were associated by early Christian mystics with the Four Evan- 
gelists. and the lion was attached to St. Mark. Hence St. Mark’s 
lion is everywhere depicted in the sculpture and paintings of 
Venice. 
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48. Lido {“ lagoon-dune ”), an island to the south of Venice, 
whose southern shore has been for long tlie favourite pleasure- 
resort of Venetians. Its sands in summer are still crowded with 
bathers. 

49. Matthew xxi. 12. The toy- vendors collect where the 
crowds are thickest at the doors of the church, as the dove-sellers 
used to do in the outer court of the temple at Jerusalem, whence 
Christ drove them out, saying tliat God’s house is for prayer, not 
trafficking. A comjiarison is suggested betiveen Venice and 
Jerusalem in the decline of religion. 

50. Latin, “ Have pity.” A mediaeval church hymn for the 
dead, based on Psalm 1. 

51. The pillars were brought to Venice in 1256. 

52 The small square opening from the south-east corner of 
St. jMark’s Square by the Campanile and running along the west 
side of the Doges’ Palace to the sea at the Riva degli Schiavoni 
{landing-place where the Slavs formerly landed their wares). 

53. Trench word, designating carving done lightly into a metal, 
wood or stone surface. 

54. Doge from 1343 to 1354. His History,” the “ Chromcon 
Danduli,” covers Venetian annals up till 1280- 

55. Ephesians iii. 10. 

56. Paradise Lost, v. 601. 

57. An expression in the preaching of John the Baptist, Matthew 
iii. 10. 

58. Matthew iii. 10. 

59. I.e. with gold mosaic -work. 

60. The mam Cross hanging before the altar. (Old English 
“ rod ” = “ cross.’'} 

61. Rnskin is entirely hostile to Mariolatry or the worship of 
IMarv, thfi mother of Jesus, in place of Jesus, and here contrasts 
the Chn&t-worship of ancient Catholicism with its modem Maiy- 
wor.ship, C’f. Ruskin's note at the end of tlie selection, 

62- Representations of the Ascension and Second Coming of 
Christ. 

63. Term of reproach for Roman Catholicism, marking Ruskin’s 
religious views at the time. The following paragraph ilUistrate.s 
fairly fully his earlier views. 

64. See Ruskin’s note at the end of the selection. 

65. Practices of the ancient Persian priests of Mithra and of 
Hindu priests to enslave the common worshipper by superstition. 

66. The high places of the Greek Eleusinian mysteries, Indian 
Buddhism and Egyptian Homs -worship respectively. 
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67. Mosaic-work, discussed in the immediately preceding para- 
graph s. 

68. John vi. 58. 

69. A saying of Christ recorded in John x. 7. 

70. The pouring out of the Spirit of God upon the first Christ- 
ians at Pentecost after the Ascension of Christ, related in Acts 
21. 1-4. 

71. The Christians conceive of God under three aspects, as 
Father, as Son, and as Holy Spirit, and these form the Trinity. 
The Second Person, or the Son (Christ), is mystically represented 
as a Lamb, a sacrificial animal, because He died for liie sins of 
men ; the Third Person, or the Holy Spirit, as a Dove, the pcacc- 
bringer. 

72. These scenes, with one exception, ai’e related in the four 
lives of Christ. The descent into Hades, supposed to occupy the 
period between Christ’s death and His resurrection, is an early 
Christian belief, based on a single obscure passage in 1 Peter iv. 19 
and the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus. Clirist is supposed to 
liave entered Hell and given the souls there a chance of salvation 
through hearing Him, hence the famous mediasval Mystery play 

The Harrowing of Hell.” 

73. Because the rainbow was said, in Jewish story, to have 
been first seen after the Deluge as a sign that God would never 
again drown the world for its sin. 

74. Acts i. li. 

75. According to jMatthew’s gospel, Christ s coming and person- 
ality were prefigured in many prophecies recorded in the Old 
Testament, 

76 In the Book of the Revelation, the Christian Church is 
figured as a Heavenly Bride to be united with Christ. 

77 Psalm cxix. 14. 

78. 1 John ii. 18. 

79. A brilliant star which, Matthew says, stood over the birth- 
place of Jesu.s and led three Wise Men (Magi) from the East to 
worship Him. 

80. /.e. the walls of the Doges’ Palace which abut on St. Mark’s 
Church. St. Mark’s was originally the chapel of the Doges. 

81. Le. the prisons, behind the Palace but still next to the 
church. For a similar utterance on the follies of Venice, see 
Browning's “ A Toccata of Galuppi's.” 

82. Ecclesiastes xi. 0. 

83. Given as No. 4 in Plate XI. is found as a decoration on 
,a house at San Giovanni Grisostomo in Venice which once 
belonged to the traveller Marco Polo (1254-1324), 
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84, The eleventh, to the thirteenth centuries. 

85. Romans viii. 22. According to Christian Dogma, mankind 
was created through Christ, who also ledeemed it from sin by His 
death. The Crucifixion is thus du*ectly related to the Creation, 
being the act of Div^ine re -Creation when mankind was s pi ritually 
dead. 

, 86. These plaques are set, as Ruskin describes, on to the walls 
of Byzantine buildings above or between the arches. 

87. “ The Turks’ Establishment,” a great building on the Grand 
Canal, built in the eleventh century and originally the property 
of the Pcsaro family, received its ]) resent name from its being let 
to Tinkish merchants as a house of trade. It was ruinous in 
1853, but was restored ” in 1880 and is now the .Museo Civico. 

88. Ruslan's own name for a house on the Grand Canal, four 
houses from the Casa Businello, restored by his time but retaining 
five windows, in the second storey, of the Byzantine period with a 
“ plaited or braided border and basket-umrked sides.” 

89. Ancient Greek city of the ” /Egean ” civilisation. Schlie- 
manii’s opening, in 1876, of the graves — supposed to be of Aga- 
memnon, Cas.sandra, etc. — just inside the entrance to tlie citadel 
— called the Lion Gate from the carving of two lions facing each 
other above it — finally disposed of such theories as Ruskin 
suggests here by giving a date near 1600 i3.c. to the graves. 

90. Ezekiel xvii. 3-G. 

91. Purple heather-flowers aud green grass. 

92. Christ, in speaking of His spiritual relationship to His 
disciples, said, “ I am the vine, ye are the branches.’’ Hence 
the symbolism of the vine. 

03. At His baptism, Christ saw the Spirit of God descend upon 
Himself in the form of a dove. He latei* spoke to tl is disciples of 
the Spirit as the Comforter, or Strcnglhener, which He promi.«ed 
should come to them after His death It came at Pentecost 
(see note 70). 

94. The l)est known is that of the fifteenth and early sixteenth 

centuries, of Titian and Tintoretto (1 1)18-1504), 

known as the Venetian colourists. Ruskin, in thinking of Venetian 
colour -schools, has ofteuer in mind the earlier painters, Gentile 
Bellini (1429-1507) and Giovanni Bellini (1430-1516). 

95. Flemish painter (1577-1640). 

96. Antonio Allegri (1494-1534), called Correggio from his 
birth placp, became one of the greatest of the Italian painters. 

97. (1387-1455), Dominican friar and great painter of the 
pietistic type, called ” the Angelic ” from soon after Iii? death. 
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98. (1615-1673), Neapolitan painter. 

99. Proverbs xiv. 13. 

100. Those of the Teniers, father and son, Cuyp, Berghems, of 
the seventeenth century, for example. 

101. Those, for instance, of Hubert Van Eyck (1366-1426) and 
Jan van Eyck (1385-1440). 

102. For the Bellinis, see note 94. Francia (1450-1517)7 
painter of Bologna. Perugino (1446-1524). 

103. The Caraccia ^vere thiee Bolognese painters, uncle and 
two nephews, of the second half of the sixteenth century ; Guido 
Keni (1575-1642), Bolognese master ; Rembrandt (1606-1669), 
greatest of the Dutch masters. 

104. Arranging the seven colours of the rainbow under the 
three primary colours, yellow, red and blue, and thus forming a 
mystical parallel with the Trinity of the Divine Nature according 
to Christian views. Three and seven are the most favoured 
Tjurabers in mysticism and magic. 

105. Meaning “ Perseverer with God,” the name Jacob received 
when he won a blessing by wrestling with the angel of God 
(Genesis xxxii. 28). It became the general name of the tribes of 
Jews descended from him. Joseph, the favourite of the twelve 
sons of Jacob, received, according to a translation now disputed, 
a coat of many colours from his father. 

106. Exodus xxvi, 

107. The Greeks wrongly supposed Ecbatana to be the capital 
of Media. Deifices is said to have founded it and to have sur- 
rounded the palace nuth seven concentric walls of different 
colours. 

108. As in Esther i. 19, and Daniel vi. 8. 

100. The Semitic. 

110. Semitic nations have been justly famous for their love of 
noble colour in religion and art. Solomon's temple, Arab archi- 
tecture and, to some e.xtent, Mughal paintings exemplify this, 
while modern Zoroastrianism continues the instinct. 

111. Japheth. 

112. On the Grotesque in Architecture* see selection 11, 

113. Byron, Childe Harold iv. 27. 

114. Revelation xvii. 2. 

115. Christ used ” the city set on a hill ” and the candle set 
in the candlestick which giveth light to all that are in the house,” 
as symbols of the truly religious man. 
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116. This, like the “ mighty Humanity ” and mighty Myth- 
ology ’* below, refers to the creations of 'V'enetian artists — the 
mosaics, j^aintings and statues nhich preserve tJie features of 
the landscape of the mainland seen from Venice, and of Venetian 
men and women, and of the saints and angels of Venetian faith 
in her gi-eatest days. 

117. Voi. I. Chap. 1, §§ 20, 21, and 34 — the Byzantine, Gothic 
» and Renaissance styles of architecture. 

118. So called because they touch the wall which they support 
only at their upper extiemity and then sweep in an airy arch to 
the ground or to the top of a supporting wall. 

110. The teiTU Gothic was iirst applied by Italian Renais- 
sance writers to all architecture later than the Roman. It was 
narrowed later to mean media? val architecture later than about 
1150. 

120. Modem maps are pure abstractions, using varieties of 
lines, generally agreed on bj'’ geographers, to represent frontiers, 
roads, railways, lalces, etc., and flat colours to distinguish pro- 
vinces and countries. Rnskin's following description is more 
inspired by the mediieval and Renaissance maps which showed 
actual castles, houses, flora and fauna in large-scale maps AVith 
detailed accuracy, cf. the map in Vissc her's view of London, 1616, 
showing Shakespeare's tlieatrc, each separate liouse in elevation 
on the south bank of the Thames, smoke rising and boats sailing, 

121. Iris, the Greek goddess -messenger, has given lier name to 
the rainbow, wdiose coloured bands Hu skin here uses, by trans- 
ference, to picture the zones of life in Europe from torrid to arctic. 

122. The character of the building materials and of the archi- 
tect in each zone govern the character of the architecture. 

123. Mid-Victorian architecture, interior-decoration and furni- 
ture, made by machinery, hence sou I -destroying in Kuskin’s 
sense. 

124. Types of the slave-gangs that built Egyptian and Greek 
temples and palaces. 

125. Luke vii. 8. Saying of the centurion w'hose servant 
Christ healed. 

126. Kuskin is thinking particularly of Venetian beads. 

127. This w^as so in England in Ruskin’s youth, and is still 
occasionally found. 

128. Ruskin contrasts, in the passage given, the rigid energy 
of a Northerner fighting a snowstorm with the languor of a 
Southerner reclining in the sun. 
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129. Names taken from Northern or Latin divinities and 
customs — the moon, the Germanic god Tiw, the Roman god 
Janus, the custom of expiation — hence idolatrous in origin to 
strict Puritan Christians. 

130. That is, the Byzantine architects faced the whole of their 
walls outside with marble, while the Gothic architects were content 
to face only the spaces between the windows in this way, and so 
left the larger part of the wall bare. 

131. Master-painter of Venice (1528-1588). 

132. Italian, a. plaster surface laid on walls. 

133. Italian, literally “ fresh.” Technical name for paintings 
on freshly -plastered wall surfaces. 

134. Italian, literally “ chalk.” Technical term for the plaster 
of which the rough forms of statues are made. 

135. Canvases of this painter in the Venice Academy’' of Fine 
Arts show the architecture of St. Mark’s Square and of Gothic 
buildings in other part-s of Venice in their days of greatest 
splendour. 

136. Venetian master (1477-1510). 

137. Contemporaries of Ruskin, the former famous for paintings 
of animals, the latter of figures. 

138. See note 42. 

139. I.e. pillars set into the walls instead of standing entirely 
apart. 

140. 1484-1559. 

141. 1518-1580 

142. 1475-1564. 

143. 1632-1723. 

144. 1573-1651. 

145. Quotation from Psalm xix. 4-6. 

146. Latin, “ I have seen.” 

147. Painted 1852. 

148. (1267-1337) Florentine, with whom painting entered into 
its modem era in Europe. 

149. (1308-1368) A follower of Giotto. 

150. Lippo Memmi, Sienese painter of the fourteenth century. 

151. Niccola Pisano, Italian sculptor and architect (1206-1278). 

152. Genesis xli. 57. 

153. Isaiah xxxii. 20. 

154. From the story ot Elijah and the widow of Zarephath, 
1 Kings xvii. 16. 
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155. Proverbs iii. 10. 

156. Genesis ii. 9. 

157. 1 Corinthians iii. 19. 

158. Paul, in 1 Corinthians viii. 1. 

159. Francis Bacon, in The Advancement of Learning^ Book I — 
“ but it is merely the quality of know'ledge, which, be it in quantity 

, more or less, if it be taken without the true corrective thereof, hath 
in it some nature of venom or malignity, and some effects of that 
venom, which is ventosity or swelling.” 

160. Where the “ angel of the Lord ” stayed that brought 
pestilence on the Jews for three days. 2 Samuel xxiv. 16. 

161. Inferno, ?x. 52. Spoken by one of the Greek Furies — 
Alecto, Megara and Tisiphone — on seeing Dante, a living man, 
in the undenvorld. 

“ Hasten Medusa ; so to adamant 
Him shall we change.” 

(Cary’s translation.) 

162. Lorenzo Ghiberti (1378- 1455), Florentine sculptor. The 
bronze gales are those of the Baptistery at Florence, representing 
subjects from the Old Testament. On the first of the two gates 
he spent twenty years. Michelangelo declared them worthy to be 
the gates of Paradise. 

163 (1471-1528) German engraver, draughtsman and paintei', 
of Nuremberg (Noricus). The “Adam and Eve” engraving, 
intended at first for an “ Apollo and Diana,” was influenced by 
a Venetian, Jacopo de Barbari. The “ Coat of Arms w'ith the 
Skull,” described twelve lines below, is of the same year probably. 
“ The Knight and Death ” is a copper- engraving of 1513. 

164. Inferno, xxi. 33. 

“ with wings 

Buoj^ant outstretch’d and feet of nimblest tread.” 

(Cary's translation.) 

165. 1683-1765. 

166. Pauline doctrine, visible especially in Homans viii. 11, 
1 Corinthians vi. 20, and 2 Corinthians xv. 42-58. 

107. Scotch Calvinism, in which Hu.skin ivas brought up. 
based its religious teaching on the “ scheme ’’ wfliich was developed 
by the logic of the Swiss Protestant reformer Calvin (1509-1564) 
from Pauline teaching, 

168. Homans xii. 15. 

169. A group of painters, of whom Holman Hunt, Millais, 
D. G Rossetti and Ford Madox Brown were the chief, who, in 
the 1850’s, sought inspiration in early Italian art before Raphael. 
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170. Claude (1600-1682) and Caspar Poussin (1613-1675), 
French lansdcape painters much admired in England in the 
1840’s and severely criticised for falseness to Nature and human 
feeling by Ruskin in Modern Painiers^ vol. I. 

171. Pallas Athene, tutelary goddess of Athens. 

172. Christ. 

173. Ephesians v. 14. 

174. John V. 4. 

175. (1723-1792) Famous English portraitist and first President 
of the Royal Academy. To his Discourses delivered to the 
Students of the Royal Academy” Ruskin always lefers with 
admiration. 

176. More generally spelt Hobbema, Dutch landscapist (1638- 
1709). 

177. Architectural laws found in the ten books of a treatise, 
De Architectural by Marcus Vitruvius Polho, a Roman architect, 
accepted by Renaissance architects as the infallible guide in this 
art. 

E. A. Pauker. 
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1. Praeterita, by John Ruskin. 

The master’s own account of his childhood and early days, 
written during liis last years. An autobiography of the greatest 
charm and simplicity. 

2. Life and Letters of John Uitskin, by W. G. Collinqwood. 

2 vols. 189Ii. 

The earliest attempt at a biography of Ruskin, by one who was 
a pupil of his at Oxford and a neighbour and literary assistant for 
many years till Ruskin’s death. The writer brings one very much 
into the atmosphere of Ruskin and close to the master's point of 
view. The book, having been published in Ru skin’s life -time, is 
reticent about his intimate experiences. The pictorial illustrations 
— most beautiful and happily chosen — fulfil what Ruskin would 
have demanded of such a book and render it fit for inclusion in 
the library edition of his works. It is a main source book for all ' 
later biographies. 

3. Life and Letters of John Ruskin^ by E. T. Cook. 2 vols. 1911. 
A very much fuller work than Colling wood’s and freer in choice 

of materials, but less Ruskinian in atmosjihere. The author was 
able to enter into details, a knowledge of which had become 
necessary for a complete understanding of Ruskin, and the book 
is likely to remain the standard biography. 

4. Records of Tennyson, Ruskin and Broioning, by Anne Thack- 

eray Ritchie. 1 vol. 1892. 

Reminiscences by the eldest daughter of Thaqkeray. The 
ninety pages devoted to Ruskin covei* memories of him from 1894, 
and were the best picture of liim till Collingwood’s Life appeared. 
The slight characterisations of his works and thought are no longer 
valuable, but the book still adds much, in recollections and side- 
lights, to the fuller pictures of Rusldn which have since been 
published. 

5. John Rstshin, by Frederic Harrison. English Men of Letters 

Series. 

The handiest account of Ru skin’s life by the leading English 
Posithdst of the last sixty years. HaiTison knew and worked 
s.v. 185 N 
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with Huskin in 1860 and after, when he was one of the chief 
inspirers of intellectual socialism, and can speak with definiteness 
and authority of the socio-economic side of Ruskin’s activity. 
Though very sympathetic and sometimes admiring, Harrison can 
criticise his subject with the freedom and authority of a co- worker 
in the same field, but with independent views and methods. 


CRITICAL 

6. John RusJcin, by Mes. Meynell. Modern English Writers 

Series. 1901. 

For an appraisement of Ruskin’s ideas, particularly of those in 
art, Mrs. Meynell’s is the first book to take in hand. The writer’s 
penetrating mind and pure and graceful English offer both an 
enlightenment and a pleasure to the reader which no other work 
of the kind on Ruskin renders. Like everything from Mrs. 
Meynell 's pen, it is a masterpiece. 

7. The Art Teaching of John Muskiuj by W- G. CoLLTiiGWOOD. 

ISOl. 

A solid work of 350 quarto pages for the more advanced student 
of Ruskin’s artistic theories. It combines the sympathy of an 
understanding disciple with the authority of an artist and con- 
noisseur. 



QUESTIONS 


1. What is Ruskin’s view, in the “ Stones,” on the relation of 
Art to Nature ? 

2. Is Ruskin sound in mixing ethical and social considerations 
with architecture ? 

3. State what Rnskin considers the ideal relations between 
workman and architect. Can we re-introduce them to-day ? 

4. How fat can modern science serve the art of building ? 

5. What are Ruskiii s objections to Renaissance architecture ? 
Do the^^ apply to any building you knoiv ? 

6. What form of decoration do you think most suitable to a 
modern to ^Yn- house ? 


ESSAY SUBJECTS 

1. The finest Gothic building I know. An Impression (or 
Description). 

2. Ferro -Concrete versus Stone for great public buildings. 

3. An ideal middle-class house of six or eight rooms constructed 
on principles of utility and modest beauty. 

4. Venice in the days of Marco Polo and of Byron. A Contrast. 

5. Architecture the mother of decorative arts, 

6 “ Architecture is frozen music.’’ 
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FRAZER — PROSE FOR REPETITION. Selected and Arr. by Norman L. Frazer, Ma 
Limp, IS. 3d, Boards, is. 6d. 

GANDY TEE PANDAV PRINCES. Edited by Wallacr Gandy. Boards, is. gd. 

— A PERSIAN HERO. Stories from the “ Shah Nameh.” Erl. by W. Gandy. Limp is Gd 

Boards, is. gd. 

— WANDERINGS OF RAMA, PRINCE Of INDIA. Edited by W. Gandy. Limp is. ad. 

Boards, is. $d. n ^ • 

aAsiriiiT.T.^nBANFDHD. Abridged and Edited by Mis. F. S. Boas. lUustrated. Limp, 



ENGLI5H LITERATURE SERIES.— Co/Fr/uuerf. 


GIBBON— THE AGE OF THE ANTONINES. (Chapters I.-III. of the Decline and Fall.) 
Edited by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Limp, is. 3d. Boards, is. 6d. 

— THE DECLINE AND FALL OF TELE RODIAN EMPIRE. Narratives from, elected and 

edited by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Fii-st Senes. Limp, is, 3d. Boards, is. 6cJ. 

GOLDSMITH— VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Abridged by Mre. F. S. Boas. Limp, is. 6d. 
Boards, is, 9J. 

GRIMM— FAIRY TALES— A Selection. Edited by A. T. Martin, M.A. Limp, is. 3d. 
Boards, is. 6d. 

HAWTHORNE— STORIES FROM A WONDER-BOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. Edited by 
M J. H. Fowllr, M.A. Limp, is, 6d. Boards, is. gd. 

— TANGIiEWOOD TALES. Edited by J. H. Fowler, M.A, Part I., Limp, is. 3d, Boards, 

IS. 6d. Part II., Limp, is. 6d. Bo.irds, is, pd. 

IRVING — RE? VAN WINKLE, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and other Sketches. Edited by 
H..M. Bulleb, M.A. Limp, is. Cd. Boards, is. gd. 

KEARY — HEROES OF AS6ARD. By A. and E. Keary. Adapted and Edited by M. R. 
Earle. Limp, is. 6d. Boards, is. gd. 

KINGSLEY— ANDROMEDA, with the Story of Perseus prefixed. Edited by George Yeld, 
M.A. Limp, IS. 3d. Boards, is. 6d. 

LAMB— TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by II, A. Treble, M.A. First Senes 
Limp, IS. 3d. Boards, is. 6d, Second Series. Limp, is. 6d, Boards, is. gd. 

LEE— SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PROSE. Selected and Edited by E. Lee. Lunp, is. 3d. 
Boards, is, Cd. 

LONGER NARRATIVE POEMS ( 18 th Century). Edited by G. G. Loane, M A. Limp. is. 3d. 
Boards, is. Gd. 

LONGER NARRATIVE POEMS ( 19 th Century). Edited by G. G. Loane, M.A. Limp, is. 3d. 
Boards, is. Gd. 

LONGFELLOW — SHORTER POEMS. Edited by H. B, Cotterill, M.A. Limp, is. 3d. 
Boards, is. 6d. 

MACAULAY— ESSAY ON SIR W. TEMPLE. Edited by G. A. Twcntviian, M.A. Ump, 
IS. 6d. Boards, is. gd. 

— ESSAY ON FRANCES BURNEY. Ed. by A. D. Gkeenwouli. Limp, is, 3d. Bds., is. 6d. 

— ESSAY ON CLIVE. Ed. by H. M. Buller, M.A. Limp, is 6d. Boards, is. gd. 

— ESSAY ON WARREN HASTINGS. Edited by H. M. Fuller, M.A. Limp, is. gd. 

Boards, 2s. 

— NARRATIVES FROM. Edited by F. Johnson. Limp, is. 6d, Boards, is. gd, 

— ESSAY ON ADDISON. Ed. by R. F. Winch, M.A. Limp, is. 6d. Boards, is. gd. 
HAUM— NJAL AND GUNNAR. Ed. by H. Malim, M.A. Limp, is. 6d. Bds., is. gd. 

MALORY — MORTE D’ARTHUR. Selections. Edited by Dorothy M. M.vcardle, Limp* 
IS. 3d. Boards, is. 6d. 

MITRA— HINDU TALES FROM THE SANSKRIT. Translated by S. M, Mitra. Edited by 
Mrs. A. Bell. Limp, is. 6d. Boards, is. gd. 

MORRIS— LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. Abridged and Edited by R W. Jepson, B.A. 
Limp, IS. 6d. Boards, is. gd. 

MOTLEY — THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. Narratives from, selected and edited 
by J. Hutchison. Limp, is. 6d. Boards, is. gd. 

NAPIER-mSTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. Narrauves from, edited by M. Fan. 
SHAWE, B.A. Limp, is. 3d. Boards, is 6d. 

PARKMAN— PIONEERS OP FRANCE IN THE NEW WORLD. Selections from, edited by 
Kenneth Fordes, M.A. Limp, is. 3d, Boards, is. 6d. 



ENGLISH LITERATURE SEmES.—Cont/nued.' 

PEACOCE^KAID UAKIAN. Ed. by F. A. Cavenagh, M.A. Limp, is. ( 5 d. Bds., is. gd. 
PERRY— IHE BOY’S OBYSSEy. By W. C. Prnsy. Edited by T. S, Peppik, M.A. Limp, 
-ZS, 3d. Boards, zs. 6d. 

PLUTARCH— LIFE OP ALEXANDER. North’s Translation. Edited by H. W. M. Parr. 
M.A. Ijmp, IS. 3d. Boards, is 6d. 

— UPE OP JULIUS CAESAR. North’s Translation. Edited by H. W. M. Parr, M.A. 

Limp, 3S. 6d. Boards, rs, gd. 

BE 7 NAED THE FOX. Edited by H. A. Theule, M.A. Limp, is. 3d. Boards, is. Cd. 
ROBERTS — TALES OP OLD BRITAIN. By E. P, Robkrts. Part I. Limp, is. 3d. Boards, 
IS. 6d. Part II. Limp, is. 3d. Boards, rs. 6d. 

ROE— TALES PROM INDUN HISTORY. By Mrs. A. S. Roe. Limp, is. 3d. Bds , is. 6^"^ 
RUSEIN — CROWN OF WILD OLITE. Edited by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Limp, is. 3d. 
Boards, is. 6d. 

— SESAME AND LILIES. Ed. by A. E. Roberts, M.A, Limp, is. 3d. Boards, is. 6d. 

— STONES OP VENICE. Edited by Dr. E. A.. Parker. Boards. 

scon — ^IVANHOE. Abridged and Ed. by F. Johnson. Limp, 2s. 3d. Boards, 2s. 6d. 

— THE TALISMAN. Abridged and Edited by F. Johkso.n. Limp, zs. jd. Boards, as. 6d. 

— TALES OP A GRANDFATHER. Abridged and Edited by J. Hutchison First Senes. 

Limp, IS. 3d. Boards, is. 6d. Second Series. Limp, is. 3d. Boards, is. 6d. 

SERTUM : A GARLAND OF PROSE NARRATIVES. Sclcr ted and Edi ted by J. H. Fowler 
and H. W. M. Parr Book I. Sixteenth to F.igliteenth Centuries. Limp, is. 3d. 
Boards, zs. 6d. Book IL Nineteenth Century. Limp, is. 3d, Boards, is. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE— Select Scenes and Passages from the English Historical Plays. Edited by 
C. H, SeaNCE, M,A. Limp, is, 3d. Bourds, is. 6d, 

— 3 in>SUH]l!EER~NlGHT '8 DREAM, Edited by P. T. Crcsw’ei.i., M..\. Limp, is. 3d, 

Boards, is. 6d. 

SIDNEY— DEFENCE OF POESY. Ed. by D. M. Mac\rdle. Limp, is. 3d. Bds., is. 6d. 

SOUTHEY— EPISODES FROM LIFE OF NELSON. Edit, by C. H. Spence, M.A. Limp, 
IS. 3d. Boards, is. 6d. 

SPENSER — TALES PROM. By Sophia H. MacLehose. Limp, zs gd. Boards, zs. 
STEVENSON— TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY. Ed . by R . E. C. Houghton, A Bds , rs. gd. 
— VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE. Edited by J. H, Fgwlcr, M A, boards 

STEWART— THE TALE OP TROY. Rc-told in English by Aubrey Stewart. Edited by T. S. 
PEepiN, M.A. Limp, zs. 3d. Boa ids, zs. 6d, 

STOW — A SURVEY OF LONDON. Selections from, edited by A. Barter. Limp, is. 3d. 
Boards, is. 6d. 

SWIFT— GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. Abndged and Edited by G. C. Earle, B.A. Limp, 
IS. 6d. Boards, is. gd. 

THOREAU — CHAPTERS FROM WALDEN. Ed. by A, Cruse. Limp, is. 6d, Bds., is. gd. 

TREBLE— A FIRST BOOK OF MODERN POETRY. Selected and arranged by H A. Treble, 
M.A, Boards, is. 6d. 

— A SECOND BOOK OF MODERN POETRY. Selected and airanged by H. A. Treble, 

M.A. Boards, is. 6d. 

WHITE— SELBORNE— Selections. Ed. by F. .A. Brutom, M.A. 40 Ulus. limp, is. 6d, 
Boards, is. gd. 

WORDSWORTH— PRELUDE. Selections, including Booh 7 , Ed. by B. Groom, M.A. 
Boards, is. 6d. 

YONGE— A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. By Ciurlotie M. Vorge. Abridged and Edited 
by Mrs. H. H. Wa'I'son. Parts I. and It. Limp, is. 6d. Boards, is. gd. each. 
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